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EXTRACTS 


PEOM  THE 

CHIEF  SUPERINTENDENT'S 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATION 

•         IN  UPPER  CANADA, 
POE   THE    YE  AE    1  8  5  7. 


I.   The  System  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  and  in  Upper 

Canada,  compared. 

I.  Introductory  Remarks  and  References. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  just  or  desirable  than  that  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Upper  Canada  should  be  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  and  the  most 
rigid  comparison  with  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  other  countries,  that  its 
defects  may  be  discovered  and  removed,  and  its  provisions  perfected  as  far  as 
possible.  As  some  who  have  strongly  advocated  a  system  of  public  instruction  in 
Upper  Canada  have  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  some  parts,  or  the  whole, 
of  the  Irish  National  system  would  greatly  improve  our  own,  and  as  this  subject 
is  likely  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  Legislature,! 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  electors,  municipal  councils,  an^ 
legislators  of  Upper  Canada  the  information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  form  ^ 
correct  judgment  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance.  I  have  therefore 
appended  to  this  Report  a  full  account  of  the  system  of  National  Education  i^i 
Ireland,  (see  Appendix  A,  pages  51-88)  the  subjects  of  which  are  as  follows ;  j 

2.  Firsts — The  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  in  1831,  establishing  and  expounding 
the  principles  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  other  document^ 
relating  thereto.  These  papers  embody  the  only  original  school  law  of  the  system. 
(Pages  51-58.)  | 

i 

3.  Second^ — The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  which,  after  having  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  were 
finally  ratified  in  their  present  form  in  1854  (pages  58-88.)    These  Rules  and 
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Regulations,  while  they  state  the  object  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
to  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1831,  show  how  far  its  character  and  principles  have 
been  changed  in  their  practical  application  from  the  principles  and  instructions 
laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter. 

4.  Third, — Extracts  from  the  Evidence  given  before  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1854,  illustrative  of  the  changes,  difficulties,  and  working 
of  the  System  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  (pages  88-147.)  The  witnesses 
from  whose  evidence  extracts  are  given  are  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
officers  and  supporters  of  the  system,  except  three  Clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  from  whose  evidence  extracts  are  given  to  shew  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  in  Ireland.  The  chief  witness  (Mr.  Cross)  who 
has  given  the  greater  part  of  the  information  furnished,  is  the  Senior  Secretary  of 
the  Irish  National  Board.    The  extracts  from  this  evidence  shoU: — 

5.  (1)  How  far  the  principles  and  conditions  laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley's 
letter,  establishing  the  System  in  1831,  have  been  carried  into  effect,  or  have  been 
modified,  or  have  become  a  dead  letter  (see  pages  88-101.) 

6.  (2)  The  opposition  of  the  Clergy  and  Members  of  the  Established  Church 
tb  the  System  of  National  Education  and  the  number  of  Church  Education 
Society  Schools  (pages  101-106. 

7.  (3)  The  opposition  of  the  Presbyterians  from  1831  to  1840,  and  the  terms 

of  their  assenting  to  the  System  of  National  Education  (pages  106-115.) 

|< 

8.  (4)  The  opposition  and  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (pages 
115-118.) 

9.  (5)  The  Convent  and  Monastic  Schools  aided  by  the  National  Board 
(iages  118-1210 

I  10.  (6)  How  far  the  System  of  United  Education  or  Mixed  Schools  in  Ireland 
Ijas  succeeded  or  failed  (pages  121-124.) 

j  11.(7)  The  attempts  to  prepare  and  introduce  general  religious  books,  as  a 
part  of  instruction  in  Mixed  Schools  ;  disputes  among  the  Members  of  the  Board  ; 
\?ithdrawal  of  Archbishop  Whately,  Baron  Green,  and  Chief  Justice  Blackburne, 
(pages  124-147.) 

12.  Fowr^A,— Finally,  I  have  inserted  from  the  London  Times  a  report  of  the 
c^bate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  9th  of  July,  on  the  pro- 
f  osal  of  the  grant  of  £330,000  sterling  for  elementary  education  in  Ireland  the  cur- 
3nt  year.  This  debate  shows  the  present  position  and  working  of  the  System  of 
National  Education,  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
(rlergy  and  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
tliat  section  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  in  Upper  Canada,  has  opposed  our 
siystem  of  public  instruction.    Mr.  Horsman,  M.  P.,  late  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
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forcibly  remarked,  "It  was  impossible  to  have  a  more  general  system ;  and  although 
the  National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland  had  been  opposed  by  the  extremes  of 
both  parties,  he  trusted  that  the  Government  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
great  middle  and  moderate  party,  and  uphold  a  system  which  had  drawn  upon 
itself  the  hostility  only  of  persons  of  extreme  views."  (See  Appendix  A, 
page  147.) 

II  The  Irish  National  System  investigated  ;  three  features  of  it  adopted  and  intro- 
duced into  the  School  System  of  Upper  Canada. 

13.  Having  thus,  from  official  and  authentic  sources,  furnished  the  Canadian 
public  with  full  information  as  to  the  nature  and  working  of  the  System  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland,  it  remains  for  me  to  compare  the  Irish  and  Cana- 
dian systems,  and  show  what  parts  of  the  Irish  system  have  been  adopted  in 
Upper  Canada,  wherein  they  still  differ,  and  the  comparative  economy  and  suc- 
cess of  each  system. 

14.  The  National  System  of  Education  has  proved  an  immense  blessing  to 
Ireland,  and  is  probably  the  only  system  which  could  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced among  the  classes  of  the  poor  of  that  country.  It  was  conceived  and  car- 
ried into  operation  in  the  largest  spirit  of  equity,  charity,  and  patriotism.  In  my 
own  tour  of  inquiry,  in  1844-5,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  School 
System  in  Upper  Canada,  I  investigated  the  system  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  visited  its  principal  schools,  conferred  with  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  National  Board  in  Dublin,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  subse. 
quently  recommended  and  succeeded  in  introducing  three  features  of  the  Irish 
National  System  into  Upper  Canada.  In  1851, 1  again  conferred  at  large  with  the 
Senior  Secretary  of  the  Irish  National  Board,  on  the  working  of  the  system  and 
the  various  oppositions  to  it ;  and  in  1856  I  repeated  the  investigations  of  1851  in 
Dublin,  but  found  to  my  regret  that  opposition  to  the  system  had  caused  changes 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  for  the  worse,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  less  healthy 
and  vigorous  than  in  1845,  at  which  time  little  inroad  had  been  made  upon  the 
original  national  principles  of  the  system. 

15.  The  three  features  of  the  Irish  National  System  which  have  been  adopted 
in  Upper  Canada,  are  as  follows  : 

16.  First:  The  series  of  school  text-books  and  maps,  which  were  prepared 
by  experienced  teachers,  and  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  National  Board,  and  to  which  no  exception 
has  ever  been  taken  by  any  representative  or  writer  of  either  party  to  this  day. 
The  only  two  books  of  the  Series  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  dispute  in 
Ireland  are  not  used  in  the  PubUc  Schools  of  Upper  Canada. 

17.  Second:  The  system  of  a  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  in  the  manage- 
ment and  exercises  of  both  of  which  I  think  we  have  made  important  improve- 
ments. 
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18.  Third :  The  principle  and  method  of  protecting  parental  authority  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  regard  to  religious  books,  exercises  and  instruction  in 
the  schools ;  providing  at  the  same  time  for  religious  exercises  at  the  daily 
opening  and  close  of  the  school,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  for  the  weekly  religious  instruction  of  pupils  at  the  school,  as  authorized 
and  provided  by  their  parents  and  pastors.  By  comparing  the  provisions  of  our 
law  and  our  simple  and  plain  regulations  on  this  subject  (page  24)  with  the 
elaborate  regulations  and  not  very  clear  explanations  of  the  Irish  National  Board 
(Appendix  A,  pp.  60-63),  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  extracted  the  essence  of 
the  Government  Regulations  in  Ireland,  and  those  which  have  proved  practicable 
and  acceptable  to  all  parties  there,  without  the  minute  variations  and  exceptions 
w-hich  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  disputes  and  separations  in  the  National 
Schools  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  extracts  of  evidence  given  in 
Appendix  A.  • 

19.  I  have  thus  adopted  from  the  Irish  National  System  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  its  excellences,  while  I  adopted  from  the  English  System  its  method  of  sup- 
plying schools  with  maps  and  apparatus — a  method  which  has  also  recently  been 
introduced  into  Ireland. 

ni.  Differences  between  the  Irish  and  Canadian  Systems  of  National  Education. 

20.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  systems  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  and  Upper  Canada,  are  still  numerous  and  important,  I  will  state  a  few 
of  them  : 

1.  In  Ireland,  the  system  is  a  two  fold  absolutism;  in  Upper  Canada  it  is 
constitutional  and  popular.  In  Ireland,  the  Board  of  National  Commissioners  is  an 
absolute  power  under  the  Government ;  it  alone  enacts  the  laws  of  the  system,  de- 
termines what  schools  shall  be  aided,  how  much  shall  be  paid  to  every  individual 
school  or  teacher,  whether  a  teacher  shall  be  employed,  or  paid,  or  not,  appoints 
every  School  officer,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  (See  Appendix  A,  pp.  65-78.)  In  Upper 
Canada,  the  same  Act  of  the  Legislature  which  creates  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Office  of  Chief  Superintendent  (instead  of  Resident  Commissioner),  and  de- 
fines their  powers  and  duties,  creates  the  extensive  and  independent  powers  of 
Municipalities  and  School  Sections, — powers  which  are  unknown  in  the  Irish  Na- 
tional System,  but  which  involve  the  liberties,  the  nationality,  the  strength,  the  very 
life  of  our  Canadian  system.  In  Ireland,  instead  of  our  Municipal  Councils  and 
School  Trustees,  there  are  local  Patrons^  who  constitute  the  second  absolutism  of 
the  Irish  National  system,  as  the  Patron  of  each  school  is  not  elected  by  any  con- 
stituency, but  is  the  individual  applicant  to  the  Central  Board  for  money  to  establish 
or  support  a  school,  and  w^ho  has  the  exclusive  control  over  it  in  regard  to  fees  of 
pupils,  the  appointment  of  Master,  (under  the  veto  of  the  Central  Board,)  and  his 
absolute  dismissal,  the  religious  exercises  of  the  school,  &c.,  &c.  The  only  voice 
that  any  others  than  the  Patron  of  the  school  have  in  regard  to  its  management  or 
character,  is  to  send  their  children  there  upon  the  terms  prescribed  for  them.  The 
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school  is  called  a  "  national  school,"  and  the  National  Board  requires  this  designa- 
tion to  be  affixed  over  the  door  of  it ;  it  is  also  supported  (or  chiefly  so)  out  of  a 
National  Fund,  administered  by  a  National  Board,  and  is  accessible  to  all  children 
whose  parents  choose  to  send  them  upon  the  terms  prescribed ;  but  there  is  no  na- 
tionality in  the  local  relations  and  control  of  the  school.  It  is  controlled  by  a  non- 
elected  independent  Patron  ;  while  the  Canadian  school  is  controlled  by  Trustees 
elected  by  that  portion  of  the  nation  owning  property  in  the  school  municipality. 
Every  freeholder  and  householder  in  Upper  Canada  has  a  property  and  control  in 
regard  to  our  national  school  houses  and  schools ;  in  Ireland,  the  Board  of  National 
Commissioners  and  individual  Patrons  alone  possess  and  control  the  national  schools. 
Whether  the  adoption  of  this  feature  of  the  Irish  School  system  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  our  own,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  every  friend  of  civil 
and  rehgious  liberty  and  national  education  in  Upper  Canada. 

2.  A  second  point  of  difference  between  the  Irish  and  Canadian  systems  of 
national  education,  is  their  respective  tendency  and  power  to  develop  local  exer- 
tion and  intelligence,  as  well  as  to  elevate  the  character  and  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  theory  of  the  Canadian  system  is,  that  people  most  value  and  best  understand 
and  employ  what  they  do  and  provide  themselves ;  that  as  one  great  object  of  edu- 
cating children  is  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves,  so  it  is  one  great 
object  of  the  school  system  (besides  educating  youth)  to  train  the  people  to  rely 
upon  themselves  in  educating  their  children  and  in  managing  their  local  affairs. 
Therefore,  our  school  system  is  one  of  mutual  co-operation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  in  each  municipality.  The  Act  of  Parliament  defines  the  ohr 
jects  to  be  accomplished,  the  parties  to  act,  the  assistance  to  be  given ;  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  prepares  rules  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
for  establishing  the  training  schools  for  Teachers,  and  the  Chief  Superintendent  sees 
that  the  conditions  of  the  law  are  fulfilled,  and  gives  information  and  assistance  re- 
quisite for  fulfilling  them  and  for  improving  the  schools,  and  oversees  the  operations 
of  the  training  schools ;  but  nothing  can  be  done  in  any  municipality  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  people  in  their  collective  or  national  capacity,  and  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes — their  school  affairs  being  under  their  own  management.  Thus 
the  school  system,  as  is  the  municipal  system,  is  a  training  school  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  freeholders  and  householders  in  each  municipality,  while  it  is  the 
potent  instrument  of  educating  their  children.  The  Parhamentary  School  Grant  in 
Upper  Canada  is  so  expended  as  to  be  an  incentive  to  local  effort,  and  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  amount  provided  and  expended  for  school  purposes.  The  appor- 
tionment to  a  municipality  for  the  salaries  of  Teachers  is  paid  on  the  condition  that 
at  least  an  equal  sum  shall  be  provided  by  such  municipality  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  the  whole  fund  thus  provided  is  distributed  to  the  various  schools  accordmg  to 
the  average  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  time  they  are  kept  open  by  legally 
certificated  teachers.  The  same  principle  applies  in  the  expenditure  of  grants  for 
the  purchase  of  school  maps,  apparatus,  Ubraries  and  prizes.  The  result  of  this 
system  of  assisting  and  encouraging  local  effort  is,  that  while  the  whole  amount  of 
Legislative  grant  paid  to  the  municipaUties  for  all  common  school  purposes  was  not 
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quite  £45,000,  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the  municipalities  for  those  pur- 
poses was  £303,039  10s.  lOd.— upwards  of  £258,000  being  provided  by  the  people 
themselves  in  the  municipalities.    But  what  are  the  tendency  and  results  of  the  sys- 
tem of  national  education  in  Ireland  ?    There  the  only  local  party  acting  is  the  Patron 
or  Patrons  of  the  school,  and  they,  in  most  cases  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter  in 
Appendix  A,  page  121),  are  the  Clergy;  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  know  nothing  about  it.    The  object  of  the  Patron  is  to  get  as  much  money  as 
he  can  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  (which  is  mostly  paid  by  England)  and  pay  as 
little  as  he  can  himself.    The  National  board  grants  aid  to  erect  school  houses  (which 
isihot  done  in  Upper  Canada),  as  well  as  to  pay  teachers,  purchase  maps,  &c.,  and 
states  in  its  Eegulations  that  this  aid  is  granted  upon  the  condition  that  so  much  shall 
be  provided  by  the  Patron  or  Patrons  of  the  School.  But  by  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  condition  is  almost  universally 
evaded,  and  the  Regulation  is  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.    The  aid  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school  houses,  is  only  given  to  erect  houses  which  shall  be  vested  in  Com- 
missioners for  what  are  called  vested  schools,  and  which  are  only  1,600  in  number. 
This  class  of  school  houses  the  National  Board  agrees  to  keep  in  repair,  and  to  pay 
one  half  towards  their  erection.    This  class  of  schools  is  mostly  established  by  land- 
lords, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  who  thereby  avoid  any  expense  for 
keeping  the  school  houses  in  repair,  and  pay  little  towards  their  erection,  as  the 
method  very  frequently  if  not  generally  practised  (as  appears  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Lords)  has  been,  for  the  Patron 
to  send  up  to  the  National  Board  in  Dublin  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
the  proposed  schoolhouse,  and  the  amount  subscribed  for  that  purpose ;  then  on  getting 
the  approval  and  promised  grant  of  the  Board,  he  proceeded  to  erect  an  apolog}^  of  a 
schoolhouse  for  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  estimated  expense  !  The  same  course 
has  been  largely  pursued  in  sending  to  the  National  Board  estimates  of  the  expense 
of  the  repairs  of  these  vested  schoolhouses — so  called.    To  arrest  this  notorious 
practise  of  imposition  and  fraud,  the  National  Board  has  appointed  an  architect, 
with  assistants,  to  examine  estimates,  schoolhouses  erected,  or  repaired,  &c.    But  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  tendency  of  such  system  is  to  extinguish  all  feeling  of 
self-reliance,  and  all  local  exertion,  if  nothing  worse,  instead  of  developing  local 
effort,  and  a  spirit  of  self-reUance  and  manly  character,  as  is  done  by  our  Canadian 
system.    This  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  providing  and  paying  the  salaries  of  school- 
teachers.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  Legislative  Grant  apportionment  the  last  year  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  was  £32,951  13s.  4d. ;  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  was  £215,057  l6s.,  the  amount  provided  by  local  effort  being  £182,106 
2s.  8d.    The  Reports  of  the  National  Board  contain  no  account  of  what  is  raised  by 
local  effort  in  Ireland  ;  but  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  (See  Appendix  A  to  this  Report,  pp.  91-92)  it  appears  that  in 
2,841  national  schools  in  Ireland  in  1851,  the  fees  of  pupils  amounted  to  less  than 
£5  each,  and  that  for  the  support  of  3,526  national  schools  nothing  whatever  was 
raised  by  local  subscriptions,  and  that  the  original  Regulation  of  the  National  Board 
requiring  local  effort  to  be  employed  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  had  become  a 
dead  letter.    In  these  thousands  of  cases,  (and  we  know  not  how  many  more)  the 
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teacher  of  the  Irish  national  school  exists  or  vegetates  upon  the  sum  allowed  by  the 
National  Board,  which  to  a  first  class  teacher  is  £46  per  annum,  to  a  second  class 
teacher  £26,  to  a  third  class  teacher  £17.  What  would  be  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  teachers  and  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  if  nothing  were  done  for  their 
support  beyond  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  what  feelings  of  self-reliance,  or  inde- 
pendence, or  active  intelHgence  would  long  exist  among  the  people  under  such  a 
system  ? 

3.  What  I  have  stated  as  to  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  the  schools,  requires 
further  development  in  order  to  present  another  important  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  Canadian  systems  of  National  schools.  By  referring  to  the 
Regulations  of  the  National  Board,  (Appendix  A,  p.  59)  it  will  be  seen  that  each 
national  school  in  Ireland  is  managed  by  a  Patron  "  or  "  Local  Manager," — ^^that 
if  the  school  is  vested  in  Trustees,  they  nominate  the  Local  Manager  " — that  if 
the  school  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or  Patrons  is  in- 
vested in  the  lease — that  the  "  Commissioners  recognize  as  the  local  Patron  the 
person  who  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place  the  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Board,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specified  in  the  application."  This  is  the  local  trustee, 
ship  and  control  of  national  schools  in  Ireland.  In  Upper  Canada  a  very  different 
proceeding  is  adopted  from  that  of  an  individual  applying  to  a  Central  Board  or 
Council,  in  order  to  establish  a  national  school,  and  to  control  it  after  it  is  establish- 
ed. A  school  section  in  a  municipality  must  be  formed  by  a  Municipal  Counci^ 
elected  by  the  people  themselves ;  then  the  freeholders  and  householders  of  the 
school  municipality  thus  formed  meet  and  elect  three  of  themselves  as  Trustees,  who 
are  subject  to  periodical  election,  and  who  are  legally  accountable  to  their  constituents 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  the  local 
management  of  the  national  schools  in  Ireland,  the  people  are  entirely  ignored,  and 
the  Laity,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  to  a  great  extent :  for  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords? 
(Appendix  A,  p.  121)  that  of  the  Church  of  England  schools  in  connection  with  ' 
the  National  Board,  clergymen  are  Patrons  of  154,  and  laymen  of  452 ;  of  Presby- 
terian schools,  clergymen  are  Patrons  of  494,  and  laymen  of  193  ;  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  connected  with  the  Board,  priests  are  the  Patrons  of  2,800,  and  laymen  of 
only  277.  In  Upper  Canada  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual  Patron,  lay  or  ec- 
clesiastical, with  absolute  power  over  schools  chiefly  supported  by  Parliamentary  grant. 
Even  our  separate  schools  are  under  the  control,  not  of  an  irresponsible  Patron,  but 
of  the  laity,  as  they  are  for  the  laity — the  Trustees  being  elected  by  the  freeholders 
and  householders  of  the  persuasion  of  the  separate  school.  In  our  separate  as  well 
as  in  public  schools,  therefore,  the  lay  and  elective  principle  is  predominant — which 
is  one  serious  ground  of  clerical  opposition  to  them.  In  the  management  as  well  as 
objects  of  the  national,  and  even  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  the  people  are 
every  thing ;  in  the  management  of  the  national  schools  in  Ireland,  the  people  are 
nothing.  In  Upper  Canada  every  freeholder  and  householder  of  the  land  feels  that 
he  has  a  property  of  control  as  well  as  of  interest  in  the  national  school  ;  in  Ireland 
the  ecclesiastical  or  lay  Patron  is  the  sole  director  if  not  proprietor  of  the  school.  The 
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Canadian  system  involves  the  noblest  attributes  of  individual  and  public  liberty ;  the 
Irish  system  is  one  of  central  and  local  individual  despotism. 

4.  A  fourth  point  of  difference  between  the  systems  of  national  schools  in 
Ireland  and  in  Upper  Canada,  is  the  greater  fairness  and  equality  of  the  protec- 
tion and  provision  in  regard  to  the  religious  rights  and  religious  instruction  of 
children  in  the  Canadian  schools.  In  Ireland,  in  the  1,600  vested  schools,  while  the 
Patron  determines  the  kind  of  religious  exercises  with  which  the  school  shall  daily 
open  and  close,  or  whether  there  shall  be  any  religious  exercise,  he  is  required  to 
admit  at  a  certain  hour  each  week  the  clergyman,  or  his  representative,  of  each  of 
the  religious  persuasions  of  the  pupils,  to  give  them  religious  instruction.  But,  as 
it  is  at  one  and  the  same  hour  that  clergy  of  every  religious  persuasion  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  school  (See  Regulations  in  Appendix  A,  pp.  60-62),  and  as  the 
schoolhouses  (except  for  the  28  Government  Model  Schools,}  are  in  many  cases 
buildings  with  a  single  room,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  clergymen  or  their  repre- 
sentatives of  different  religious  persuasions  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of 
thieir  respective  churches  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same  room.  Thus  this 
provision,  though  theoretically  just  and  liberal,  is  practically  inoperative,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  evidence  in  Appendix  A,  except  in  the  larger  Schools  of  the  Na- 
ti6nal  Board.  And  in  regard  to  the  non-vested  schools,  (which  are  in  all  respects 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  vested  schools,  except  receiving  grants  to  build  and 
repair  the  school-houses)  the  Patron  not  only  determines  what  religious  exercises 
shall  be  observed  in  the  school,  but  what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given,  at  any 
and  at  allhou  rs,  and  who  shall  give  it,  but  does  not  permit  any  other  rehgious  ins- 
truction or  religious  instructor  in  the  school  than  that  he  approves  :  so  that  the 
pupils  of  a  different  religious  persuasion  from  the  Patron  have  no  other  protection 
than  the  right  of  absenting  themselves  from  any  religious  exercises  or  religious  ins- 
truction in  the  school  to  which  their  parents  object,  and  go  elsewhere  for  religious 
instruction.  This  is  the  case  in  regard  to  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  so-called 
National  Schools  in  Ireland.  (See  Appendix  A,  pp.  94-98.)  But  in  Upper 
Canada,  while  the  elected  authorities  of  each  school  determine  whether  its  daily 
duties  shall  commence  and  close  with  any  religious  exercises,  and  what  those  exer- 
cises shall  be,  and  while  the  child  of  each  religious  persuasion  is  equally  protected 
from  being  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  exercise  or  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  parent  or  guardian  objects,  the  pupils  of  each  religious  persuasion  have 
the  right  to  be  instructed  one  hour  in  the  week  by  the  clergyman  or  his  represen- 
tative of  their  own  church,  and  that  not  all  at  one  hour,  but  each  at  the  same  hour 
on  a  different  day  of  the  week,  so  that  there  will  be  but  one  religious  instructor 
occupying  the  school  room  at  the  same  time,  and  at  an  hour  which  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  school,  but  convenient  for  a  clergyman  or 
his  representative  to  attend.  Whether  children  are  dependent  upon  this  method 
and  hour  for  receiving  special  religious  instruction,  or  whether  it  is  or  will  be  used 
bjl  clergymen  of  different  religious  persuasions  for  the  purpose  of  specially  instruct- 
ing the  school  children  of  their  respective  churches,  all  will  admit  the  equal  fairness 
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and  practical  character  of  the  provision,  which  applies  equally  to  the  whole  of  our 
3,731  common  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  except  the  100  R.  C.  separate  schools. 

5.  Another  most  important  difference  between  the  Irish  and  Canadian  school 
systems,  is  the  predominance  in  Ireland  of  the  denominational  over  the  non-deno- 
minational schools,  while  in  Upper  Canada  all  our  3,731  schools  are  non-denomina- 
tional  except  100.  From  the  statistical  table  furnished  by  the  Senior  Secretary  of 
the  National  Board  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (See  Appendix 
A.,  p.  121),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  non-denominational  national  schools  in 
Ireland  as  to  management,  are  28  Model  Schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Na- 
tional Commissioners,  and  48  Schools  under  the  joint  patronage  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  while  the  other  4,526  schools  mentioned  in  the  table  are  all  under 
denominational  patronage  and  control.  Even  the  vested  schools  in  Ireland,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  76  just  mentioned)  are  as  denominational  in  their  patronage 
and  management,  as  the  non-vested  schools.  The  only  difference  in  their  practical 
character  is,  that  the  Patron  of  the  vested  school  (in  consideration  of  his  having 
built  and  repaired  his  school-house  by  aid  of  a  Parliamentary  grant,)  is  required  to 
open  his  school-house  one  part  of  a  day  each  week  to  clergymen  or  their  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  religious  persuasions  of  which  there  are  pupils  in  the  school,  in 
case  of  such  clergymen  or  their  representatives  applying  for  admission,  while  the 
Patron  of  the  non-vested  school  is  not  obliged  to  admit  to  his  School  any  other  than 
the  religious  teacher  whom  he  approves  (See  Appendix  A,  pp.  92  -98).  It  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  and  Mr.  Resident  Commissioner 
Macdonnell,  (xlppendix  A,  pp.  121-124)  that  united  education  (of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  same  schools,)  scarcely  exists  in  Ireland — that  in  this  res- 
pect the  National  system  has  failed — that  of  the  4,602  national  schools  (so-called,) 
in  1854,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  were  Patrons  of  154,  and  laymen 
(chiefly  landlords,)  were  Patrons  of  452;  that  Presbyterian  clergymen  were  Patrons 
of  494,  and  Presbyterian  laymen  of  193  ;  that  "  Dissenters"  were  Patrons  of  33  ; 
that  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  patrons  of  2,800,  and  Roman  Catholic  laymen, 
(chiefly  landlords,)  were  Patrons  of  277.  But,  besides  all  these  denominational 
schools,  (though  required  to  be  called  National),  it  w^ill  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the 
evidence  in  Appendix  A.,  pp.  118-121,  that  grants  are  made  by  the  National 
Board  to  upwards  of  100  convent  and  monastic  schools.  To  introduce  then  the 
Irish  National  School  system  into  Upper  Canada,  with  a  view  of  abolishing  separate 
school  education,  would  be  like  introducing  the  government  of  Russia  or  Austria  to 
establish  liberty. 

6.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  comparative  economy  and  success  of 
the  Irish  and  Canadian  systems  of  National  Education.  The  expense  of  the  Edu- 
cation Office  in  Dublin  is  £15,636  sterling  ;*  the  expense  of  the  Education  Office  in 
Toronto  is  £3,513  currency. f  The  Parfiamentary  grant  for  all  Common  School 
purposes  in  Upper  Canada  the  current  year  is  £46,508,  currency  ;  the  Parliamen- 
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tary  grant  for  all  Common  School  purposes  in  Ireland  is  £330,000  sterling,  more 
than  eight  times  the  amount  of  that  for  Upper  Canada.  The  National  system  of 
education  in  Ireland  has  been  in  operation  twice  as  long  as  that  in  Upper  Canada  ; 
yet  the  number  of  national  schools  in  Ireland  are  but  5,245,  while  in  Upper  Canada 
there  are  3,731  national  schools ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  Upper  Canada  are 
272,000,  while  those  in  Ireland  are  620,000.  Thus,  with  one-eighth  of  the  Par- 
liamentary aid  given  to  the  national  school  system  in  Ireland,  and  one-sixth  of  the 
population,  nearly  half  as  many  pupils  are  taught,  more  than  half  as  many  schools 
are  established,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  character  of  Canadian  schoolhouses  as 
compared  with  those  in  Ireland.  In  Upper  Canada  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
school  population  are  already  in  the  national  schools  ;  in  Ireland,  not  one- third  of 
the  school  population  is  yet  in  the  national  schools. 

7.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  comparative  opposition  which  is  made 
to  the  Irish  and  Canadian  systems  of  National  education.  In  Upper  Canada,  not  a 
single  religious  persuasion  but  has  expressed  its  tacit  or  avowed  approval  of  our 
school  system,  except  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  a  few  of  the  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England,*  and  the  clergy  and  some  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  That 
there  are  also  individuals  here  and  there  up  and  down  the  Province  opposed  to  it, 
from  personal  and  other  considerations,  is  perfectly  natural ;  but  there  has  not  been 
a  single  public  meeting  held,  or  even  attempted  to  be  held  in  all  Upper  Canada  to 
condemn  the  school  system  ;  nor  has  one  of  the  400  elected  Municipal  Councils  done 
so.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  them  have  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  its 
favor,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  strength  of  the  system  consists  in  the  deep  and 
general  feehng  of  the  country  in  its  behalf  as  a  bulwark  of  liberty  and  as  a  simple 
and  most  powerful  agency  of  general  education  and  knowledge.  But  in  Ireland, 
the  system  of  national  education  would  not  exist  a  iy ear 5  did  it  depend  upon  the 
support  or  voice  of  the  Irish  people  themselves.  Was  a  rate  imposed  in  any  county 


*  Since  this  Report  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  in  July,  two  Synods  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  held — one  in  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  the  other  in  tha  Diocese  of  Huron.  In  both  of  these  Sy- 
nods the  school  question  was  introduced  ;  and  from  both,  after  discussion,  it  was  withdrawn.  But  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Toronto,  held  at  Kingston,  the  question  was  brought  up  again,  when  a 
resolution  was  passed  recommending  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  praying  that  the  School  Law  might  be 
so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  teaching  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Common  Schools,  and  for  permission  to  establish  Church  of  England  Separate 
Schools  in  each  Oity  and  Town  in  Upper  Canada — not  in  villages  or  townships.  The  General  Regulations 
now  authorize  the  reading  the  Bible  and  teaching  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  is 
taught  in  some  of  the  schools.  (See  page  24.)  This  Creed  is  taught  in  the  same  words  in  the  catechisms 
of  the  Roman  Cathohc,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  need 
on  their  account  that  it  should  be  taught  in  the  public  school,  especially  to  children  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  forms  a  part  of  each  daily  service ;  and  other  religious  persuasions  might  not  wish  it  taught 
in  that  form  to  their  children.  It  is  also  already  in  the  power  of  the  elected  Board  of  Trustees,  in  each 
City  or  Town,  to  establish  or  recognize  as  many  separate  schools  of  any  denomination  as  they  please. 
Whether  this  power  should  be  invested  in  each  religious  persuasion  as  far  as  the  cities  and  towns  are  con- 
cerned, is  another  question.  But  the  resolution  requesting  this  limited  change  in  the  law,  was  not  enter 
tained  by  the  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of  Huron,  when  afterwards  brought  before  it. 
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in  Ireland  for  the  support  of  national  schools,  such  as  is  self-imposed  in  every  mu- 
nicipality in  Upper  Canada,  there  would  be  fearful  commotion,  if  not  open  rebel- 
lion against  it.  The  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland  is  maintained  there  by 
the  power  as  well  as  the  money  of  the  government  of  England.  The  granting  and 
expenditure  of  £300,000  sterling  a  year  for  schools  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland 
without  imposing  a  farthing  of  school  tax  upon  it,  and  without  receiving  any  sub- 
scriptions except  those  extracted  from  some  landlords,  and  those  given  by  Presby- 
terians in  the  North,  and  a  few  inhabitants  of  several  towns,  cannot  but  be  accept- 
able to  many,  and  be  a  great  relief  and  do  immense  good  in  the  country ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  opposition  to  the  system  of  national  education  in  Ire- 
land is  beyond  anything  that  has  been  conceived  in  this  country.  By  referring  to 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  (See  Appen- 
dix A.,  pp.  106-115)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Presbyterians  have  only  acquiesced 
in  the  system  on  the  concession  to  them  of  their  eight  demands  for  a  denominational 
school  system  as  it  regards  themselves.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  the  same  evidence, 
(Appendix,  pp.  101-106)  that  so  general  and  so  earnest  is  the  opposition  in 
the  Church  of  England,  that  only  about  150  out  of  upwards  of  2,000  clergy  support 
it, — that  upwards  of  £40,000  sterling  per  annum  is  collected  b}^  subscriptions,  some 
1,700  schools  established  and  supported,  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
children  taught — including,  singular  to  say,  a  larger  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic pupils  than  attend  all  the  National  Schools  under  Protestant  Patrons 
and  with  Protestant  pupils.  The  same  evidence  (Appendix  A.,  pp.  115-118) 
shows  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  to  the  national  system  as 
such* — that  the  Pope  has  forbidden  the  establishment  of  any  other  than  non-vested 


*  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  Pastoral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  issued  in  December,  1856.    After  some  historical  references,  the  Archbishop  proceeds : 

"  A  characteristic  mark  of  these  common  national  schools  is,  that  they  recoguize  no  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol. The  masters  aiid  mistresses  are  appointed  and  removed;  the  books  for  the  classes  are  selected;  the 
plan  of  instruction  is  laid  down,  solely  by  the  authority  of  Government  Commissioners.  If,  therefore,  the 
number  of  these  schools  be  increased — if  they  be  established  in  every  town  of  Ireland — it  is  clear  that  the 
education  of  our  Catholic  youth  may  at  any  time  be  removed,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  control  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  G-overnment,  acting  through  Commissioners,  whom  it  can 
appoint  and  remove  at  its  good  pleasure,  and  who,  even  were  they  fairly  selected  at  present,  may,  in  pro- 
gress of  time,  be  chosen  from  among  the  most  active  enemies  of  our  religion.  *  *  *  *  We  have  written 
more  at  length  on  mixed  education  than  we  intended,  firstly,  because  the  establishment  of  model  schools 
and  their  extension  through  the  country,  deserve  our  serious  attention  in  connexion  with  that  question, 
and,  secondly,  because  reports  are  now  generally  in  circulation  to  the  efiect  that  the  Commission  examining 
into  the  state  of  endowed  schools  in  this  country  will  recommend  the  application  of  the  enormous  funds 
which  have  come  under  their  notice  to  the  erection  of  mixed  academies  or  higher  classical  schools  in  every 
county,  with  the  view  of  uniting  Protestant,  Presbyterian  and  Catholic  boys  under  the  same  roof,  and 
smoothing  away  any  religious  differences  that  may  exist  between  them.  If  this  project  be  realized  we 
shall  have  mixed  education  in  every  shape  among  us — in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  the  model. schools  and  in 
the  county  academies  ;  so  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  study  and  examine  the  tendencies  of  this  system 
more  particularly  that  at  any  previous  period.  *  *  *  *  From  mixed  education  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
evil — we  should  not  acquiesce  in  it  or  encourage  it.  It  is  highly  dangerous  to  give  over  the  instruction  of 
Catholic  children  to  a  Protestant  government;  we  are  bound  to  oppose  encroachment  on  this  head."  *  *  * 

"  (Signed)  f  PAUL  CULLEN,  Archbishop,  <fec. 

"Dublin,  1st  December,  1856." 
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schools  (see  Appendix  A,  p.  116) ;  that  the  Synod  of  Thurles  has  condemned  the 
mixed  schools  [ibid^  p.  112)  ;  that  the  Prelates  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church,  not 
satisfied  with  even  the  advantages  afforded  the  jouth  of  their  church  by  the  pre- 
sent national  system,  but  intent  upon  being  recognized  themselves  as  the  only  Pa- 
trons of  their  schools  and  the  only  parties  to  be  conferred  with  and  paid  for  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  youth  of  their  church,  demand  further  concessions.* 

*  ISToTE. — While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  a  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Synod  of  Tuam  has  been  reprinted  in  some  of  the  Canadian  newspapers.  The  following  is  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  Address,  with  the  capitals,  as  published  by  the  Roman  Catholic  press : 

We  now  further  solemnly  declare  that  no  system  short  of  an  unqualified  separate  education 

FOR  our  flocks  SHALL  EVER  SATISFY  US  ;  AND  IN  ORDER  TO  SUCCEED  IN  OBTAINING  IT  WITHOUT  DELAY,  WE  EE- 
QUEST  AGAIN  OF  OUR  BELOVED  PEOPLE  TO  USE  ALL  CONSTITUTIONAL  MEANS  IN  PRESSING  THEIR  RIGHTFUL  CLAIMS 
IN  EVERY  FORM  OF  PETITION  AND  REMONSTRANCE,  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  LEGISLATURE ;  nor  shall  WC  be 

wanting  in  lending  every  aid  in  our  power  to  them  and  their  clergy  in  the  furtherance  of  this  complete 
liberty  of  education,  so  essential  to  the  full  discharge  of  our  episcopal  duties,  and  to  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  f  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  f  George  J.  P.  Browne,  Bishop  of  Elphin.  f  Tho" 
mas  Feeny,  Bishop  of  Killala.  f  John  Deny,  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  |  Patrick  Durcan,  Bishop  of  Achonry 
I  Patrick  Fallon,  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh.  f  John  MacEvilly,  Bishop  of  Galway.  f  Lawrence  Gillooly. 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Elphin.  f  Thos,  MacHale,  D.  D.,  Secretary. 
"  St.  Jarlath's,  Tuam,  Aug.  16,  1858." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  editorial  remarks  of  the  Montreal  True  Witness  and  Catholic  Chronicle 
of  the  lYth  September,  accompanying  the  insertion  of  the  Address  above  quoted : 

" '  Address  of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  Tuam  on  the  Irish  National  System  of  Education.' — 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  opportune  for  the  friends  of  '  Freedom  of  Education,'  than  the  appear- 
ance at  the  present  juncture  of  the  important  and  conclusive  document  whose  title  we  have  prefixed  to  this 
article,  and  some  extracts  from  which  we  subjoin.  Important  and  conclusive  we  call  it ;  important  because 
it  relates  to  a  subject — an  assimilation  of  our  Upper  Canadian  School  system  to  the  Irish  National  system — 
which  has  of  late  been  somewhat  warmly  discussed  amongst  us ;  and  conclusive,  because  therein  that  system 
jS  finally  and  emphatically  condemned,  as  utterly  unsuited  to  the  necessities  of  a  Catholic  population. 
What  need  have  we  of  further  enquiries  as  to  the  Irish  National  bchool  system  ?  It  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  by  and  found  wanting ;  by  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  it  has  been  irrevocably  condemned,  in  so  far 
as  it  contemplates  a  'common^  or  '  mia;ei' system  of  schools  for  Catholics  and  Protestants  ;  and  having 
been  thus  fairly  tried,  and  unequivocally  condemned,  we  do  trust  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  its  impor- 
tation to  Canada.  *  *  *  *  Particularly  would  we  direct  our  reader's  attention  to  the  concluding  words 
of  their  Lordship's  Address  ;  wherein  they  distinctly  lay  down  the  rule  that  no  mixed  system  of  education — 
no  matter  how  modified,  or  by  what  precautions  surrounded— will  ever  give  satisfaction  toCatholics.  *  *  * 
As  an  indispensable  feature  of  any  system  to  which  we  will  give  in  our  adhesion,  we  insist  upon  the  total 
separation  in  school,  of  our  children  from  those  of  our  Non-Catholic  fellow-citizens;  and  we  will  recognise 
no  one  as  our  friend,  to  no  one  will  we  give  our  support,  who  does  not,  at  all  hazards,  maintain  the  '  sepa- 
rate,^ as  distinguished  frorn  the  'common'  or  'mixed'*  system  of  education.  On  this  point  there  must  be 
no  ambiguity  of  language,  no  talk  even  of  concession  or  compromise.  No  matter  what  terms  may  be 
offered,  or  what  prospects  of  modifications  in  the  existing  school  laws  may  be  held  out  to  tempt  us  to  give 
our  support  to  the  candidate  for  Parliamentary  or  Ministerial  honors— unless  those  terms  and  modifications 
provide  for  the  complete  separation  of  Catholic  and  Non-Catholic  schools,  we  reject  them  with  disdain ;  and 
look  upon  him  who  propounds  them  either  as  an  open  foe  or  as  a  traitor.  Therefore  it  is  right  that  we 
should  insist  first,  and  above  all  things,  on  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  his  opinions  upon  this  all  im- 
portant point,  from  every  candidate  who  comes  before  us  to  request  our  votes. 

"  It  will  be  seen  then,  that  no  adaptation  of  the  Irish  National  School  system  to  Upper  Canada,  could 

I  possibly  give  satisfaction  to  the  Catholic  minority.  If  in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics  are  in  the  majority, 
that  system  works  so  badly  as  to  have  elicited  from  the  Irish  Hierarchy  a  formal  condemnation  a  fortiori, 
how  much  more  must  it  prove  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada,  where  the  Pro- 
testants are  in  such  overwhelming  force  ?    This  simple  fact  is  conclusive  ;  and  we  commend  it,  together 

I  "with  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Address  above  referred  to,  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  those  who 

i  are  simple  enough  to  deem  that  in  an  assimilation  of  our  Upper  Canadian  school  system  to  that  of  Ireland 

'  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  day." 
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These  facts  are  so  many  warnings  to  us,  while  they  are  so  many  proofs  of  how 
much  broader  and  firmer  a  basis  our  school  system  rests  upon  than  that  of  Ireland, 
and  how  much  feebler  and  more  isolated  is  the  opposition  uttered  against  our  system 
than  that  which  is  arrayed  against  the  present  national  system  in  Ireland.  The  Par- 
liamentary grant  of  £300,000  sterling,  per  annum,  is  a  sort  of  subsidy  from  Eng- 
land to  Ireland,  and,  as  administered  by  the  Board  of  National  Commissioners, 
serves  as  a  branch  of  the  national  police  in  Ireland,  contributes  to  teach  and  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  rising  generation,  while  it  helps  to  support  and  restrain 
many  of  the  grown  up  population.  But  our  school  system  exists  not  by  subsidy 
from  any  other  country  ;  it  is  the  creation  of  our  country  itself,  managed  by  as  well 
as  for  the  people  themselves,  and  exhibits  the  life  of  nationality  and  freedom  in 
the  collective  and  discretionary  action  of  each  of  its  hundreds  of  civil  and  thousands 
of  school  municipalities. 


8.  There  are  many  other  points  of  difference  between  the  systems  of  national 
education  in  Ireland  and  in  Upper  Canada,  an  examination  of  which  would  be  equal- 
ly favorable  to  the  Canadian  system  with  some  of  those  already  noticed ;  but  I  will 
pursue  the  investigation  no  further  than  to  remark,  that  a  perusal  of  the  Begulations 
of  the  Irish  National  Board  (pp.  58-88)  in  connexion  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Canadian  School  Acts,  must  satisfy  any  person  that  the  notices,  applications,  and 
returns  required  in  regard  either  to  public  or  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  are 
few  and  simple  in  comparison  with  those  required  from  Managers  of  the  national 
schools  in  Ireland ;  that  even  the  supporters  of  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada 
have  much  greater  protection,  power  and  facilities  to  establish  and  sustain  their 
schools  than  are  afforded  by  the  Irish  National  system  ;  that  the  introduction  of  that 
system  into  Upper  Canada  would  benefit  no  party,  except  in  as  far  as  it  might  be 
done  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  discordant  elements  into  Canadian  society, 
the  shutting  up  of  the  greater  part  of  our  schools,  and  the  abolition  of  the  munici- 
pal and  elective  sehool  rights  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

9.  In  past  years  I  have  occasionally  referred  to  what  was  being  done  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  but  only  to  those 
proceedings  and  measures  which  would  command  respect,  and  could  be  com- 
mended to  Canadian  imitation.  I  have  not,  in  any  of  my  reports,  made  a  com- 
parison or  allusion  to  the  disparagement  of  the  systems  which  the  Imperial 
Government  and  Parliament  have  considered  best  adapted,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
But  when  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  either  of  those  systems  into  Upper  Canada, 
at  the  expense  of  our  own,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  the  people  and  institutions  of 
my  native  country  to  show  by  the  documents  in  Appendix  A,  and  the  remarks  of 
the  preceding  pages,  how  much  Upper  Canada  is  in  advance  of  both  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  in  regard  to  a  system  of  national  education,  and  how  much 
more  they  have  to  borrow  from  us  than  we  to  borrow  from  them  in  solving  the 
great  problem  of  educating  a  whole  people,  and  of  educating  them,  not  as  paupers 
or  dependents  upon  others,  but  as  self-reiying  citizens  and  freemen. 
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10.  The  present  system  of  national  education  in  Upper  Canada  is  the  quiet, 
unostentatious,  progressive  work  of  twelve  years ;  and  it  has  been  so  unexcep- 
tionably  conceived  and  conducted,  that  it  has  received  the  unanimous  support  of 
successive  Governments  and  Parliaments,  and  been  voluntarily  and  nobly  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  people  in  every  municipality  of  the  country.  The  leading  men 
of  different  political  parties  have  felt  it  to  be  too  sacred  and  general  an  interest 
to  be  made  the  tool  of  party  ambition,  or  the  altar-victim  of  party  combination. 
I  trust  that  the  same  noble  spirit  of  true  patriotism  will  continue  to  prevail  among 
the  public  men  as  well  as  people  at  large  of  all  parties  throughout  Upper  Canada, 
The  preceding  pages  show  how  truly  our  system  of  national  education  has  been 
based  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  people,  how  it  has  become  inter- 
woven with  their  thinkings,  doings,  dearest  interests  and  municipal  institutions 
from  one  end  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  other,  and  how  it  has  developed  itself  with 
increasing  power  and  success  every  successive  year,  until  it  already  includes  far 
more  schools  and  pupils  in  proportion  to  the  school  population  of  the  country  than 
any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Should  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  and 
their  Representatives  think  proper,  after  all,  to  destroy  or  abandon  this  national 
work  of  their  own  hands,  they  have  doubtless  the  right  to  do  so ;  but  no  other 
hand  has  the  right,  or  should  be  suffered,  to  touch  the  ark  which  contains  the 
magna  charta  of  the  best  liberties  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  instruments  of  deve- 
loping those  liberties  into  the  highest  civilization. 

11.  Results  of  the  English  and  Canadian  Systems  Compared. 

1.  As  some  persons  have  advocated  for  Upper  Canada  the  method  adopted 
for  the  promotion  of  elementary  education  in  England,  I  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  results  of  the  English  system,  that  the 
public  may  be  able  to  judge  how  far  its  introduction  would  promote  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Upper  Canada. 

2.  Lord  Brougham,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  other  British  Statesmen,  have  severally  attempted  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  national  education  in  England,  but  have  been  defeated  by  the  united 
opposition  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  and  Dissenters, — the  former 
claiming  peculiar  privileges  and  powers,  and  the  latter  opposing  any  system  that 
would  give  the  Established  Church  an  advantage  over  any  other  religious  per- 
suasion, and  both  parties  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  established  under  their  respective  auspices  by  legacies  or  voluntary  contri- 
butions. A  considerable  party  of  Dissenters  maintained  that  the  State  had  no 
more  right  to  support  education  than  religion,  and  that  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  should  be  left  to  voluntary  effort.  Against  this  varied  and  combined  oppo- 
sition, the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education  was  impossible.  As 
the  only  substitute  for  such  a  system,  to  which  the  authorities  of  the  Established 
Church  and  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  some  other  Dissenters  would  assent,  was  the 
system  of  granting  aid  to  ihe  different  religious  persuasions  who  would  accept  it 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  elementary  schools.    In  addition  to  these 
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grants  the  Government  has  established  a  Central  School  of  Art  and  Design,  with 
branch  schools  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  The  Regulations  for  distributing  the  Parliamentary  Grants,  and  managing 
the  whole  system,  are  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  ; 
but  the  details  of  the  system  are  administered  by  a  Secretary  with  assistants.  At 
the  present  time,  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  (Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council) 
is  responsible  for  this  department.  The  staff  of  officers  in  the  department  consists 
of  a  Secretary,  with  two  assistant  Secretaries,  and  47  Clerks,  and  the  expense  of 
it  is  £16,731  sterling  per  annum,  or  ^83,600— nearly  half  the  amount  of  the  whole 
Legislative  grant  to  elementary  education  in  Upper  Canada.  There  are  also  54 
Government  Inspectors,  whose  salaries,  &c.,  amount  to  £34,443  sterling,  or 
§172,2 15  per  annum.  The  expense  of  the  Education  Office  and  inspection  of 
elementary  schools  alone  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  by  more  than  $60,000,  the 
w^hole  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  elementary  Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  includ- 
ing the  expense  of  the  Education  Office. 

4.  The  Parliamentary  grant  expended  on  elementary  education  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  1857,  was  £559,974  sterling,  of  which  the  schools  connected 
with  the  Church  of  England  received  £357,597;  those  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  (cpmposed  mostly  of  dissenters),  £50,021 ;  Wesleyan  Schools, 
£32,000;  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  £25,894;  Schools  of  the  Parochial  Union, 
£5,224 ;  and  schools  in  Scotland,  connected  with  the  different  religious  persua- 
sions, £70,114.  The  Parliamentary  grant  of  the  current  year  for  Great  Britain 
alone  (not  including  Ireland)  is  £663,000  sterling.*^ 

5.  The  number  of  schools  liable  to  inspection  in  1857  was  7,899 ;  the  number 
of  schools  inspected  was  5,398  ;  not  twice  as  many  as  there  were  in  Upper  Canada 
— we  having  3,731  schools  reported.  The  largest  number  of  children  reported  as 
present  at  the  schools  was  700,872, — the  number  reported  on  the  rolls  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Upper  Canada  was  272,6S7 — more  than  one-third  the  number  in 
Great  Britain,  the  population  of  which  is  twenty  times  that  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
number  of  children  attending  schools  of  all  kinds,  both  public  and  private  in  Great 
Britain  is  1,750,000,  out  of  a  school  population  of  4,500,000  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen  years.  The  number  of  children  reported  as  attending  schools  of 
all  kinds  in  Upper  Canada  is  283,000  out  of  a  school  population  of  324,000  between 
the  ages  oifive  and  sixteen  years.  In  Upper  Canada  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing school  is  doubtless  larger  than  the  population  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 


*  The  total  sum  voted  for  education,  science,  and  art  for  1857-8,  was  £996,722  ;  in  the  present  ydar 
(1858-9)  it  is  £1,126,607;  and  of  the  former  sum,  £559,974  was  expended  by  the  Council  on  elementary 
edu«ation  in  Great  Britain  in  1857.  To  this  one  limited  subject  on  the  present  occasion,  excluding  all  ex- 
penditure for  art  and  science,  and  for  education  in  Ireland,  all  our  statements  are  confined.  This  sum  of 
££59,974  was  chiefly  expended  on — Building  and  repairing  schools,  £117,771;  Building  and  repairing 
training  colleges,  £1,801;  Books,  maps,  &c.,  £5,462;  Scientific  apparatus,  £2,845;  School  masters  and 
mistresses,  £64,490  ;  Assistant  school  teachers,  £5,554  ;  Stipends  of  pupil  teachers,  Ac,  £192,248  ;  Capita- 
tion grants,  £39,862  ;  Grants  to  training  colleges,  £57,220  ;  Reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  £19,064 ; 
Pensionsf  £717  ;  Inspectors,  £34,443;  Educational  Department,  (London),  £16,731. 
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fifteen  years — the  reported  school  age  in  Great  Britain.  Thus  more  than  four-fiftWs 
of  the  children  in  Upper  Canada  between  j^ve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  are  attending 
the  schools  aided  by  Parliament,  while  less  than  one-ninth  of  the  children  in  Great 
Britain  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen  are  attending  the  schools  aided  by 
Parliament.  The  Parliamentary  Grant  in  Great  Britain  in  aid  of  elementary  schools 
is  upwards  of  £500,000  sterling ;  that  of  Upper  Canada  for  the  same  purposes  is 
less  than  £50,000  currency, 

6,  It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  facts  of  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  evince  the  rashness  and  extravagance  of  the  assertions  and  proposals  of 
some  assailants  of  our  Canadian  School  system,  and  show  whether  we  have  not 
more  reason  than  ever  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  its  great  results  from  the  small 
means  granted  by  Parliament  for  its  support.  But  that  the  public  may  have  further 
testimony  and  be  more  fully  informed  on  this  subject,  I  have  inserted  in  Appendix 
B,  page  157,  an  abridgement  of  the  Debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  16th  of  last  February,  on  the  Parliamentary  denominational  school  grant 
system  in  Great  Britain.  The  system  there  has  been  much  longer  in  operation  than 
ours,  and  has  done  much  good  ;  but  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  even  the  increase  of 
population ;  and  if  we  had  in  the  newest  parts  of  Upper  Canada  such  an  intellectual 
wilderness  and  desolation  as  Lord  John  Russell  describes  as  existing  in  some  parts 
of  so  old  a  country  as  England  herself,  we  might  indeed  lament  and  demand  search- 
ing inquiries  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude. 

7.  There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  English  system  which  I  have  thought 
very  admirable,  and  which  I  have  incorporated  with  that  of  Upper  Canada — namely, 
that  of  supplying  .the  schools  with  maps,  apparatus  and  libraries.* 


*  While  this  Report  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Ifational 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  is  being  held  in  Liverpool,  presided  over  by  Lord  John 
Eussell,  who  has  succeeded  Lord  Brougham,  the  first  President  of  the  Association.  The  Right  Hon. 
"W.  Cowper,  M.P.  (who  was  sometime  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Committee  of  Council  on  Education), 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The  following  extracts  from  his  address, 
present  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the  English  schools,  and  contain  some  remarks 
which  are  deeply  suggestive : — 

"  Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  when  Sir  J.  Pakington  filled  the  post  to  which  I  have  un- 
worthily succeeded,  that  zealous  promoter  of  education  has  taken  a  step_  towards  supplying  this  deficiency, 
[see  page  320],  and  the  Royal  commission  will,  doubtless,  furnish  us  with  facts  on  which  we  can  rely,  and 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  our  educational  position.  That  position  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  educa- 
tion of  our  upper  classes  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe,  and  its  boast  is,  that  it  has  a  large  share  in  pro- 
ducing that  character  of  the  educated  English  gentleman  of  which  we  are  so  proud  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is 
an  excellent  training  of  the  mental  faculties.  But  try  it  by  this  test :  How  much  of  what  has  been 
learned  at  schools  and  Universities  is  found  practically  useful  in  after  life,  and  what  proportion  of  men 
voluntarily  continue,  when  they  are  free,  the  studies  they  submitted  to  as  scholars,  or  pursue  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  minds  ?  And  it  must  be  admitted  that,  though  comparatively  good,  this  education  is  abso- 
lutely defective.  The  education  given  in  the  middle-class  and  commercial  schools  is,  generally  speaking, 
as  faulty,  in  comparison  with  all  other  education,  as  it  is  bad  in  itself.  It  has  great  pretension  and  show, 
without  substance  or  solidity.  There  is  no  superintendence  whatever ;  there  is  no  test  of  the  capacity  of 
the  master,  and  no  test  of  the  success  of  his  teaching.  The  parents  are  left  to  judge  after  their  own  un- 
instructed  notions  of  the  excellence  of  the  school,  and  generally  pay  the  most  attention  to  what  is  really 
of  the  least  importance.  They  are  apt  to  have  the  highest  respect  for  those  schools  in  which  the  finest 
copper-plate  hand  is  acquired,  with  oval  flourishes  and  pen  and  ink  devices,  and  in  which  the  boys  are 
pushed  on  into  algebra  and  trigonometry  before  they  have  mastered  ordinary  arithmetic.  Accordingly, 
when  a  selection  of  about  1,200  of  the  best  pupils  were  placed  under  the  Oxford  examinations,  half  of 
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III.   Religious  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools. 

1.  Man  has  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  States;  for  they  are  born,  and  live,  and 
die  upon  the  earth, — man  survives  the  earth,  and  is  created  for  higher  employ- 
ments and  higher  distinctions  and  happiness  than  the  earth  affords.  It  is  not 
state  legislation  that  makes  known  to  man  his  high  destiny,  nor  state  law  that 
qualifies  him  for  it.  It  is  religious  truth  ihat  reveals  to  him  his  immortal  nature, 
and  provides  the  proper  food  for  its  nourishment  and  perfection.  Religious  in- 
struction is,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  human  being. 

them  failed  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination  in  English  and  arithmetic.   Many  of  these  were  proficient 
in  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  mathematics,  but  they  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue,  and 
had  not  even  mastered  the  art  of  spelling.    In  the  lower  class  schools  the  irregularity  and  shortness  in 
attendance  hinder  the  results  which  would  otherwise  be  obtained  from  such  admirable  teaching.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  laboring  classes  see  very  little  of  school  after  the  age  of  10.    Their  habits  are  so  migratory 
that  only  34r  per  cent,  are  found  in  the  same  school  for  more  than  two  years;  and  of  2,262,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  who  are  not  at  school,  1,800,000  are  absent  without  any  necessity  or  justifi- 
cation.   Some  learn  nothing,  and  more  forget  entirely  all  they  have  learned.    The  early  impressions  fade 
away,  leaving  little  traces  upon  their  minds  for  want  of  renewal.    Coming  to  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
thin^-s,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  first  impulse  was  to  turn  to  the  seat  of  authority.    In  France 
children  remained  at  school  until  13  and  14;  yet  850,000  grew  up  without  education.    From  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic  the  schooling  received  was  six  or  eight  years' ;  and  yet  the  lower  classes  were  not  very  dif- 
ferently circumstanced  from  our  own.    England  was  the  only  civilized  country  without  a  national  system 
of  education ;  but  we  had  no  conscription,  passports,  or  Minister  of  Police.    Parents  here  were  assisted  by 
the  State,  the  Cliurch,  and  individuals.    On  the  Continent  the  State  only  had  schools;  here  individuals 
and  the  Church.  In  Germany  education  became  a  necessity  consequent  upon  the  Reformation,  and  Luther's 
argumeut  was  that  the  State  should  train  moral  as  well  as  fighting  soldiers.   *   *   «   Sixty  schools  of  Art 
are  imparting  a  knowledge  of  form  and  colour,  and  are  giving  a  new  interest  and  a  fresh  power  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  ornamental   industry,  and  are  raising  the  standard  of  national  taste.    (Hear,  hear.) 
The  middle-class  schools  have  sprung  into  a  new  arena.    They  have  done  wisely  to  turn  to  the  ancient 
universities,  which  are  proving  that,  though  ancient,  they  are  not  antiquated,  and  though  refined,  not 
too  fastidious  to  lend  a  guiding  hand  to   the   business  classes.    (Hear,  hear.)     I  trust  they  will 
spare  more  time  for  instruction  in  the  English  language.     It  is  curious  how  slow  all  our  schools 
have  been  in  attending  to  that  which  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  all  educated  men — correct  gram- 
mar and  orthography,  aud  a  clear  and  simple  style.     Why  should  not  such  authors  as  Milton,  Shakes- 
peare, and  Jeremy  Taylor  be  studied  with  as  much  care  as  the  great  writers  of  ancient  times  ?    When  I  was 
a  boy  I  passed  through  Eton  without  my  attention  being  called  in  the  slightest  degree  to  a  line  in  any 
English  book;  but  now  I  am  happy  to  see  that  Professorships  of  English  are  being  established  in  many 
educational  institutions,  and  1  know  that  at  King's  College  in  London,  the  Professor  of  English  Literature 
has  been  struck  by  the  remarkable  powers  of  writing  that  have  been  developed  among  his  pupils  by  the 
study  of  composition  and  style.    (Hear,  hear.)    I  have  endeavoured  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  more 
critical  points  of  our  educational  positions,  and  to  point  to  our  progress  in  reclaiming  our  land  from  that  tide 
of  ignorance  and  demoralization  which  still  overflows  the  lower  levels.    I  see  much  to  encourage  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  object.    We  are  led  by  many  of  the  greatest  minds,  by  many  of  the  purest  hearts.  Duty 
can  point  to  no  higher  path,  to  no  nobler  task.    We  teach  the  knowledge  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  Our 
object  is  to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  mature  the  judgment,  to  promote  reasoning  and  forethought,  to  enforce 
self-control,  to  discipline  the  will,  and  to  raise  men  from  crawling  upon  the  earth  to  the  joyous  perception  of 
the  atmosphere  of  moral  and  material  beauty  around  them.    We  wish  to  bring  all  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  vast  inheritance  of  thought  and  feeling  which  has  been  handed  down  in  books  for  all  mankind,  and  to 
counteract  the  allurements  of  sensual  and  degrading  pleasures  by  the  superior  attractions  of  imagination 
and  knowledge.    The  impediment  of  which  we  hear  most  is  the  religious  difficulty,  which  certainly  does 
interfere  with  such  a  State  system  as  would  involve  the  establishment  out  of  local  rates  of  comprehensive 
schools  for  all.    This  difficulty  has  not  yet  been  solved.    I  believe  that  the  knot,  cannot  be  untied,  but 
that  it  must  be  cut — cut  by  the  sword  of  secularism.    P)Ut  religious  teaching  is  no  difficulty  in  the  ex- 
isting .system    Various  denominations  meet  in  a  voluntary  or  an  endowed  school,  on  terms  which  would 
not  be  submitted  to  in  a  ratepayers'  school.    Religious  teaching  forms  the  strength  of^the  present  plan.  It 
supplies  the  mainspring,  and  it  defines  the  circumference.    It  extends  the  organization  and  force  of  the 
church  and  the  congregation  to  education,  and  adds  a  congregational  to  its  individual  and  national  aspect. 
In  a  national  point  of  view  improved  education  is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no  security  for  our  country, 
for  its  institutions,  its  prosperity,  its  greatness  or  its  safety,  except  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  This 
quality  of  good  sense  is  happily  not  wanting,  but,  like  other  gifts  from  on  high,  it  requires  to  be  cultivated. 
And,  as  we  are  the  freest  people  under  the  sun — the  freest  in  thought,  word,  and  deed — and  as  we  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  practical  and  a  preserving  people  we  are  bound,  I  conceive,  not  to  rest  satisfied 
until  we  are  also  the  best  educated  nation  of  Europe." 
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The  absence  of  religious  instruction  in  youth  is  the  precursor  of  the  absence  of 
religion  in  manhood.  It  is,  therefore,  alike  the  Divine  command  and  the  instinc- 
tive dictate  of  enlightened  piety,  "  to  bring  up  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord." 

'  2.  There  is  then  no  difference  of  opinion,  there  is  no  question,  as  to  the  necessity 
land  importance  of  religious  instruction  for  the  youth  of  the  country.  But  the 
question  is,  to  whom  is  the  Divine  command  to  provide  for  it  given — to  the  parent 
or  to  the  State  ?  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property,  and  therefore  to  punish  all  crime  that  endangers  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  provide  for  its  own  safety, 
and  to  do  much  for  the  well-being  of  man  in  his  temporal  and  social  relations  ; 
and  as  education  is  essential  to  the  security  of  government,  the  supremacy  of  pub- 
lic law,  and  the  enjoyment  of  public  liberty,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  community,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Stale,  or  of  the 
people  in  their  civil  capacity,  to  provide  for  it.  This  the  State  can  do,  this  is 
within  its  legitimate  province,  this  is  the  common  interest  of  all  as  men. 

3.  But  as  there  is  a  destiny,  so  there  is  a  mission  higher  than  thai  of  States 
The  State  is  not  the  individual  parent  of  the  child,  nor  is  the  State  the  Christian 
Church  ;  nor  was  it  intended  to  supersede  either  the  parent  or  the  church.  The 
functions  of  the  parent  and  of  the  church  are  prior  to  and  above  those  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  to  the  State  that  the  command  was  given,  to  "  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,"  and  "  bring  up  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  Though  religion  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  even  to  the 
existence  of  civil  government  and  civil  liberty,  the  State  is  not  the  Divinely  ap- 
pointed religious  instructor  of  the  people.  Nor  can  the  State  perform  that  work 
without  determining  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given,  and  appointing 
the  religious  instructors.  This  may  be  done  where  the  State  is  the  Church  and 
the  Church  the  State,  as  in  the  Roman  States  of  Italy  and  in  Turkey ;  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  all  civil  and  religious  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  may 
also  be  done  where  but  one  form  of  religion  is  established  and  supported  by  the 
State,  and  where  the  clergy  are  officers  of  State  ;  but  in  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  provision  for  dissentients,  educationally  or  religiously,  except  at  the  expense 
of  their  religious  rights  and  convictions.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  there  any 
instance  in  which  civil  or  religious  freedom  has  been  enjoyed,  or  the  people  of  a 
country  educated  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  every  instance,  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
grown  up  in  ignorance,  and  in  most  instances  a  government  e^f  absolute  and 
oppressive  despotism  has  prevailed. 

4,  There  remain  three  other  alternatives.  The  first,  is  to  do  as  has  been  done 
In  some  of  the  neighbouring  States,  to  ignore  religion  altogether  in  a  system  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  an  example  that  I  should  lament  to  see  followed,  or  even  to 
think  of  as  necessary,  in  Upper  Canada.  The  second  is,  to  commit  the  public 
schools  to  the  care  of  the  religious  denominations,  as  has  been  attempted  in  Eng- 
land, where  £600,000  sterling  is  granted  by  Parliament  for  elementary  education, 
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and  where  there  are  only  some  700,000  children  in  the  schools,  out  of  upwards  of| 
4,000,000  children  of  school  age.  The  third  alternative  is,  for  the  State  to  provide} 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  religious  persuasions  in  secular  subjects^  and  ati 
the  same  time  to  provide  facilities  by  which  such  religious  instruction  may  be  givenf 
to  the  children  of  each  religious  persuasion  as  desired  and  provided  for  by  their  re- 
spective parents  and  pastors.  This  is  the  system  which  was  proposed  and  established 
for  Ireland  in  1,831,  but  which  now  exists  in  only  1600  out  of  the  5000  schools 
aided  by  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.  This  is  the  system  which 
.has  been  established  in  Upper  Canada,  and  which  now  prevails,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  100  Separate  Schools.  In  this  system,  as  was  the  case  in  Ire- 
land in  regard  to  all  the  National  Schools,  the  Commandments  are  taught,  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  school  are  allowed  and  recommended  to  open  and  close 
with  a  recognition  of  Alnaighty  God  in  such  form  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  as 
the  authorities  of  each  school  prefer,  but  no  pupil  is  compelled  to  join  in  them 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  parents  or  guardians ;  the  rights  of  conscience  in  re- 
gard to  each  child  are  equally  protected  ;  each  parent's  authority  and  wishes  are 
supreme  on  the  subject,  and  provision  is  made  by  which  each  child  may  receive 
religious  instruction  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  from 
his  own  Pastor  or  his  authorized  representative.  The  authorities  of  each  school 
decide  what  version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  at  the  opening  and  close  of 
the  daily  exercises  of  the  school,  or  whether  any  version  shall  be  used.  The 
Form  of  Prayers  prepared  for  the  convenience  of  Local  School  Authorities  who 
wish  to  use  them,  consists  of  collects  and  petitions,  which  are  used  alike  in  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  ;  but  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  autho- 
rities of  each  school  to  use  that  or  any  other  form  of  prayer  they  think  best.  There 
is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter ;  nor  has  the  State  any  right  to  compel  in  matters 
of  religion.  The  State  aids  parents  in  the  teaching  of  their  children  the  secular 
subjects  of  a  necessary  education  during  six  or  seven  hours  each  week-day,  but 
the  religious  part  of  the  education  of  children  as  well  as  their  food  and  clothings 
and  their  education  during  more  than  two-thirds  of  each  week-day  and  the  whole 
of  Sunday,  must  rest  exclusively  with  parents  and  their  clergy,  who,  both  by  the 
injunctions  of  Scripture  and  their  respective  books  of  faith  and  discipline,  are 
required  to  teach  their  children  their  catechisms  and  ^'  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

5.  The  best  legal  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  good  moral  character  as 
well  as  competent  literary  qualifications  in  teachers  of  the  public  schools ;  and 
if  any  thing  more  can  be  done  in  respect  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils, 
without  infringing  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents,  it  should  be  done.  The 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  has  adopted  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Irish 
National  System  as  the  basis  of  action  in  this  important  matter,  and  has  proceed- 
ed with  the  utmost  caution,  according  to  the  feelings  and  wants  of  the  country. 
The  first  step  was  taken  in  October,  1850,  after  the  passing  of  the  general  school 
Act  of  that  year.  The  second  step  was  taken  in  February,  1855,  after  consulta- 
tion with  enlightened  friends  of  Education  of  all  parties  in  all  the  Counties  of 
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Upper  Canada.  The  third  step  was  taken  in  April,  1857,  and  on  the  application 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman,  who  afterwards  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  Minute  adopted,  as  have  all  the  Protestant  Clergymen  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  on  the  subject. 

6.  The  following  are  the  Official  Regulations  in  regard  to  Religious  Instruction 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  date  at  which  each  part  of  them  v/as  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  : — 

(1)  Minute  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Insfructiony  $rd  of  October,  1850. 

"  General  Regulations  in  Regard  to  Religious  and  Moral  Instruc- 
tion.— As  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  system  of  elementary  education,, 
that  principle  should  pervade  it  throughout.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  com- 
mon school  Act  of  1850,  securing  individual  rights,  as  well  as  recognizing  Chris- 
tianity, provides  '  That  in  any  Model  or  Common  School  established  under  this 
Act,  no  child  shall  be  required  to  read  or  study  in  or  from  any  religious  book,  or 
to  join  in  any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion,  which  shall  be  objected  to  by  his 
or  her  parents  or  guardians  :  Provided  always,  that  within  this  limitation,  pupils 
shall  be  allowed  to  receive  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
shall  desire,  according  to  ^he  general  regulations  which  shall  be  provided  accord- 
ing to  law.' 

"In  the  section  of  the  Act  thus  quoted,  the  principle  of  religions  instruction 
in  the  schools  is  recognized,  the  restrictions  within  which  it  is  to  be  given  is 
stated,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  each  parent  and  guardian  on  the  subject  is 
secured. 

The  common  school  being  a  dai/,  and  not  a  boarding  school,  rules  arising 
from  domestic  relations  and  duties  are  not  required,  and  as  the  pupils  are  under 
tjie  care  of  their  parents  and  guardians  on  Sabbaths,  no  regulations  are  called  for 
iii  respect  to  their  attendance  at  public  worship." 

-   (2)  Minute  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  ISth  of  February,  1855. 

Opening  and  Closing  Exercises  of  Each  Day. — The  following  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  day,  apply  to  all  Common 
Schools  in  Upper  Canada  : — 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  Divine  blessing,  and  impress  upon  the  pupils  the 
importance  of  religious  duties,  and  their  entire  dependence  on  their  Maker,  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  recommends  that  the  daily  exercises  of  each  Com- 
mon School  be  opened  and  closed  by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  by 
Prayer.  The  Lord's  Prayer  alone,  or  Forms  of  Prayer  provided,  may  be  used,  or 
any  other  prayer  preferred  by  the  Trustees  and  Master  of  each  school.  But  the 
Lord's  Prayer  should  form  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
liients  be  taught  to  all  the  pupils,  and  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  week.  But  no 
pupil  shall  be  compelled  to  be  present  at  these  exercises  against  the  wish  of  his 
parent  or  guardian,  expressed  in  writing  to  the  Master  of  the  School." 
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(3)  Minute  adopted  hy  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1857,  and  printed  on  the  inside  cover  of  each  School  Register. 

Supplementary  Regulations  with  regard  to  Religious  Instruction. 
"  That  in  order  to  correct  misapprehensions,  and  define  more  clearly  the  rights 
and  duties  of  Trustees  and  other  parties  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  the  Common  Schools,  it  is  decided  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, that  the  Clergy  of  any  persuasion,  or  their  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  Church,  in 
each  Common  School  house,  at  leasi  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  if  the  Clergy  of  more  than  one  persuasion  apply  to  give 
religious  instruction  in  the  same  school  house,  the  trustees  shall  decide  on  what 
day  of  the  week  the  school  house  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergyman  of' 
each  persuasion,  at  the  time  above  stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Trustees 
and  Clergymen  of  any  denomination  to  agree  upon  any  other  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  such  Clergyman  or  his  authorized  representative  may  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils  of  his  own  church,  provided  it  be  not  during  the  regular  hours 
of  the  school." 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  in  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  a 
circular  addressed  to  County  Councils  in  1850.  Its  counsels  are  no  less  salutary 
in  1858  than  in  1850  : 

In  the  great  work  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  young,  let  partizan- 
ship  and  sectarianism  be  forgotten  ;  and  all  acting  as  Christians  and  patriots,  let 
us  each  endeavour  to  leave  our  country  better  than  we  found  it,  and  stamp  upon 
the  whole  rising  and  coming  generations  of  Canada,  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
an  active,  a  practical,  a  generous  and  Christian  intelligence." 

IV.   Provisions  of  the  Law  in  regard  to  Separate  Schools. 

1.  A  few  months  since  I  prepared  for  the  information  of  Members  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  public  at  large,  a  "  Special  Report  on  the  Separate  School 

.  Provisions  of  the  School  Law  of  Upper  Canada,"  in  which  I  gave  an  account  cf 
the  origin  and  nature  of  these  provisions  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  since 
1841 — compared  them  as  existing  in  both  sections  of  united  Canada — and  showei 
their  operations. 

2.  Shortly  after  the  preparation  of  that  Report,  the  question  was  discussed  it 
length  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  Separate  Scho)l 
provisions  of  the  law  for  Upper  Canada.  Three  things  are  remarkable  in  thit 
procedure :  1.  The  largeness  of  the  majority  by  which  it  was  resolved  to  retan 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  Separate  Schools,  including,  wih 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature  from  Lowr 
Canada,  of  all  parties.  2.  The  absence  of  any  complaint,  or  even  assertion,  n 
the  part  of  any  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  that  the  Separate  Schol 
provisions  of  the  Upper  Canada  School  law  were  not  as  liberal  as  those  of  lie 
School  Law  of  Lower  Canada.    3.  The  absence  of  any  demand  from  any  paty 
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or  Member  for  further  concessions  or  provisions  in  support  of  Separate  Schools. 
In  another  debate  early  in  the  session,  it  was  also  admitted  and  avowed  by  the 
leading  Members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  Lower  Canada,  that  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  were  the  rightful  and  proper  judges  of  their  own  system  of  public 
instruction,  as  are  the  people  of  Lower  Canada  of  their  educational  system. 

3.  It  is  needless  for  me  again  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length  in  this  Report. 
The  facts  and  reasonings  of  my  Special  Report  never  having  been  answered  or 
called  in  question.  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  here  to  prevent  misconception, 
and  offer  two  or  three  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  all  parties. 

^  4.  I  think  it  was  a  grave  mistake,  though  dictated  by  the  best  motives,  to  in- 
troduce the  principle  of  Separate  Schools  at  all  into  the  School  Law  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  184L  The  equal  protection  of  all  parties  and  classes  in  the 
public  schools  was  provided  for,  and  no  party  had  any  right  to  claim  more.  Had 
the  principle  of  combined  education  been  laid  down  and  maintained  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  system  of  public  education  in  all  the  public  day  schools  of 
United  Canada,  much  painful  discussion  would  have  been  prevented,  even  if  the 
operations  of  the  School  system  would  not  have  advanced  more  rapidly.  Com- 
bined education  was  an  essential  principle  of  the  Irish  National  system,  when 
established  in  1831,  but  it  was  from  time  to  time  relaxed,  and  formally  given  up 
ii  1840,  since  which  time  the  vested*  or  mixed  schools  have  perhaps  rather  dimm- 
hed  than  multiplied,  and  the  non-vested  or  denominational  schools  have  been 
most  exclusively  established.  It  was  the  year  after  the  giving  up  of  the  prin- 
dIc  of  combined  education  in  Ireland,  as  a  concession  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
Ulster,  that  the  principle  of  Separate  Schools  was  introduced  into  the  School 
Iiw  of  Canada.  From  1841  to  1851,  it  was  Itttle  more  than  a  dead  letter  so  far 
a  it  related  to  Upper  Canada ;  but  almost  simultaneously  with  the  commence- 
nentof  an  agitation  in  Upper  Canada  to  abolish  the  Separate  School  provisions 
o:  the  law,  was  the  condemnation  of  Mixed  Schools  and  the  avowal  of  Separate 
Sihools  as  a  dogma  by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  With 
sich  rigour  has  this  dogma  been  maintained  and  applied  in  Upper  Canada,  that 
E)iscopal  authority  has  declared,  "  Catholic  electors  in  this  country  who  do  not 
ue  their  electoral  power  in  behalf  of  Separate  Schools,  are  guilty  of  mortal  sin; 

ewise  parents  who  do  not  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  such 
shools,  or  send  their  children  to  mixed  schools." 
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5.  The  question  now  is,  shall  the  separate  school  provisions  of  the  law  be 
relealed,  and  the  separate  schools  abolished,  or  shall  the  law  and  school  system 
reiain  inviolate  in  this  respect?  I  think  it  is  only  under  one  at  least,  of  three 
cdditions,  that  the  abolition  of  these  provisions  of  the  law  could  be  justified. 
Th  first  is,  the  abuse  or  perversion  of  them  by  the  parties  for  whom  they  have 
ben  erected.  These  parties  have  made  no  efforts  during  the  year  to  destroy  the 
pi  die  school  system,  but  have  applied  themselves  to  the  support  of  separate 


*  Those  vested  in  the  National  Board  of  Commissioners. 
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{schools  with  more  success  than  have  the  supporters  of  diesentient  schools  in, 
Lower  Canada,  though  the  Protestants  in  Lower  Canada  are  more  numerous  and' 
wealthy  than  are  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Upper  Canada.  The  second  condition 
which  would  justify  the  abolition  of  the  separate  school  provisions  of  the  law, 
would  be  their  injury  to  the  general  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  to  the 
progress  of  the  education  of  youth.  The  general  school  system  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  in  Upper  Canada  than  in  any  other  country,  and  more  rapidly  since 
1850  than  ever  before.  In  some  sections  in  the  rural  districts,  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  school  may  enfeeble  or  injure  the  public  school,  as  all  the  pupils  and 
resources  of  the  section  are  only  sufficient  to  provide  for  one  efficient  school.  But 
such  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  separate  schools  are  chiefly  established 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  in  none  of  which  have  I  learned  that  education  has  been 
impeded  or  the  public  schools  injured  by  the  establishment  of  separate  schools; 
nor  has  a  resolution  or  memorial  been  adopted,  by  the  Municipal  Council  or 
inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  where  separate  schools  are  chiefly 
established,  complaining  of  their  operations,  and  praying  for  the  abolition  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  permitting  their  establishment.  Toronto,  Kingston,  Hamil- 
ton, London,  Ottawa,  Perth,  Brockville,  Belleville,  and  other  towns  are  directly 
interested  and  most  competent  to  judge  on  this  subject;  yet  not  one  of  them  has 
requested  the  abolition  of  the  separate  school  provisions  of  the  law,  or  complained 
that  the  progress  of  education  has  been  impeded  in  their  municipality  by  the 
existence  of  separate  schools.  The  third  condition  justifying  the  abolition  of  the 
separate  school  provisions  of  the  law,  is  the  request  or  consent  of  the  parties  for 
whom  they  have  been  enacted.  Should  the  Roman  Catholics,  through  any  of  their 
recognized  organs  of  communication,  request  or  intimate  a  consent  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  separate  school  provisions  of  the  law,  I  should  rejoice  at  it  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  justice  or  precedent  would  authorize,  without  their  consent,  the 
abolition  of  corporate  rights  and  powers  which  they  have  enjoyed  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  exercise  of  vy^hich  they  have  erected  and  acquired  a  large  number 
of  school  houses,  and  established  upwards  of  100  schools.  I  think  the  faith  of 
Parliament  should  be  maintained  with  those  parties  who  have  been  incorporated 
and  enabled  to  establish  denominational  schools  as  well  as  with  those  who  have 
been  incorporated  and  enabled  to  establish  and  maintain  denominational  colleges. 

6.  However,  then,  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  principle  of  Separate  School 
Education  was  admitted  into  the  Common  School  law,  I  see  no  justifiable  ground 
for  depriving  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  legal  rights  and  powers  which  have 
been  granted  them,  and  which  they  are  unwilling  to  relinquish,  though  they  are 
the  chief  if  not  the  only  parties  that  suffer  various  disadvantages  from  placing 
their  children  in  inferior  schools,  and  isolating  them  from  the  rest  of  the  youth  of 
their  age,  with  whom  they  have  in  after  life  to  act  in  the  social,  civil,  political, 
commercial,  and  other  business  affairs  of  life.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  whole  period  of  their  education,  they  enter  into  the  connexions 
and  competitions  of  business,  and  compete  for  elective  and  other  public  distinc- 
tions, almost  as  strangers,  and  aliens,  and  foreigners,  in  the  very  place  of  their 
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birth.  In  isolating  their  children  from  intellectual  competitions  and  frier dships 
with  the  other  children  of  the  land  during  their  school-boy  days,  Roman  Catholic 
Iparents  place  their  children  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  commencing  the  race 
and  pursuing  the  prizes  of  life.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  almost  on  this  account 
alone,  that  the  existence  of  Separate  Schools  is  to  be  regretted.  But  if  the  parties 
to  whom  power  of  establishing  Separate  Schools  has  been  given  will  not  relin- 
quish it,  I  do  not  think  that  coercion  is  advisable,  or  that  it  can  be  employed 
without  aggravating  what  it  is  desired  to  remedy. 

7.  I  know  not  that  more  could  have  been  done  than  was  done  in  succes- 
sive Acts,  to  prevent  the  necessity  or  even  desire  for  Separate  Schools.  The 
rights  of  conscience  of  all  parties  were  equally  and  effectually  protected  by 
law  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  Prelate  was  a  member  and  the  elected  Chairman  of 
the  Provincial  Board  of  Education  ;  he  was  an  assenting  party  to  the  General 
Regulations  for  managing  the  schools.  No  instance  of  prostlytism  occurred 
in  the  schools,  or,  to  my  knowledge,  has  occurred  in  them  to  this  day;  in  not 
one  of  the  cities  or  towns  of  Upper  Canada  were  there  religious  exercises,  or 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  any  other  than  the  National  School  books  in  the 
schools  ;  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  former  reports,  a  fair  proportion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools.  Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
Separate  Schools  been  established  in  all  these  cities  and  towns,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  youth  have  been  isolated  from  their  fellow  youth  of  other  classes  of  the 
community,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  electors  have  lost  the  (but  which  they  can 
reclaim  at  any  time)  right  of  franchise  in  the  election  of  Trustees  for  the  Public 
Schools.  The  result  has  been  in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools,  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible  and  prayers  in  most  of  them,  and  a  great  improvement  in  their  cha- 
racter, efficiency,  and  school-house  accommodation.  If  any  disadvantage  had 
airisen  to  the  Public  Schools  from  the  establishment  of  Separate  Schools  in  any  of 
tliese  Municipalities,  I  dare  say  complaints  would  have  been  made  by  them  in 
some  form  to  that  effect.  The  disadvantage,  in  both  an  intellectual  and  pecuniary 
as  well  as  in  a  social  and  civil  point  of  view,  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  on 
the  side  of  those  who  voluntarily  isolate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  I  think  that  experience  and  persuasion,  and  not  coercion,  are  the 
best  arguments  under  the  circumstances  to  remedy  the  evil  self  inflicted  by  Roman 
Catholic  parents  upon  themselves  and  upon  so  many  of  their  children.  It  appeared 
in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  System  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland  (see  Appendix  A  to  this  Report,  page  122)  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  educating  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children 
together  where  parents  and  children  were  left  to  themselves  ;  and  I  believe  most 
Roman  Catholic  parents  in  Upper  Canada  desire  to  have  their  children  educated 
in  connexion  with  those  with  whom  they  will  be  connected  and  have  to  do  in 
future  life,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  have  been  induced  to  do  otherwise 
will  probably  see  their  mistake  ere  long,  and  do  what  is  best  for  their  own  inter- 
ests, as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  their  children.* 

*  The  Extracts  from  the  Chief  Superintendent's  Reports,  relating  to  Separate  Schools,  from  1847  to 
the  present  time,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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y.  Extracts  from  the  Reports  op  Local  Superintendents. 

1.  In  the  Extracts  from  Reports  of  Local  Superintendents,  (which  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  A  of  the  Report,)  is  presented  what  is  unfavorable  as  well  as  what  is 
favorable  in  the  state,  progress,  and  working  of  the  school  system  in  the  Townships, 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  of  Upper  Canada.  If  in  one  municipality,  or  school  division, 
proper  school  accommodations  and  appliances  are  provided,  good  teacher  or  teach- f 
ers  are  employed,  a  library  is  established  and  read,  the  attendance  at  school  or 
schools  is  large,  and  everything  indicates  mental  activity  and  progress,  and  if  in 
another  municipality  or  school  division,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  stated,  every  can- 
did and  intelligent  reader  will  know  whether  such  difference  is  attributable  to  the 
law  or  to  the  people  themselves  in  different  municipalities. 

2.  These  extracts  from  local  reports  are  a  portraiture  of  the  doings  of  the  people ; 
to  educate  their  children,  and  contribute  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  following) 
facts : 

(1)  That  the  school  law  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  the  right  and 
office  of  the  people  to  educate  themselves ;  that  the  Educational  Department  with 
all  it  provides,  is  only  a  help  to  local  effort;  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  munici- 
pality and  school  division  are  invested  with  power  to  educate  their  children  in  theirj  ' 
own  way,  and  are  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  are  benefactors  or  enemies  of  theirj 
country  and  posterity,  as  they  rightly  exercise,  or  neglect  to  employ,  the  powersj 
which  the  school  law  places  in  their  hands. 

(2)  That  the  religious  rights  of  each  pupil  and  its  parents  or  guardians  are 
inviolably  protected ;  that  during  the  last,  any  more  than  during  previous  years,  no 
instance  of  proselytism,  or  of  attempt  at  proselytism,  has  occurred,  while  it  apper^ 
tains  to  the  elected  school  authorities  in  each  school  division  to  have  such  religious 
exercises  in  their  school  or  schools  as  they  desire.  (For  official  regulations  on  this 
subject,  see  pages  24,  25.)  j 

(3)  That  in  those  instances  in  which  the  school  or  schools  are  reported  to  be  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  the  painful  fact  is  in  no  case  ascribed  to  the  defective  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  except  in  the  reiterated  desire  expressed  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  apart  from  any  local  vote  of  rate- 
payers. 

(4)  That  notwithstanding  the  indifference  in  some  neighborhoods  and  munici- 
palities, and  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  in  many  new  town- 
ships, and  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  administration  of  a  law  not  by  learned 
Judges,  but  by  upwards  of  ten  thousand  plain  Trustees  and  other  municipal  and 
school  officers,  the  progress  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  greater  in  1857  than  during  any  preceding  year. 
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VI. — Statistics  of  the  progress  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada  for  the 

YEAR  1857. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  Statistical  Tables  of  my  Report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Normal,  Model,  Grammar  and  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  for 
the  year  1857 — a  year  terminating  in  unprecedented  financial  depression  and 
commercial  disasters  in  both  Europe  and  America,  yet  exhibiting  unabated  and 
even  unprecedented  progress  in  the  educational  proceedings  of  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  through  their  elective  and  Municipal  School  Corporations. 

(1)  Moneys  Received  and  Expended  for  the  Support  of  Common  Schools. 

1.  The  total  receipts  of  Common  School  moneys  in  1857  amounted  to 
iD323,604  Is.  7d.,  being  an  increase  of  cC34,681  19s.  on  the  receipts  of  the  year 
1856. 

2.  The  amount  of  Legislative  School  Grant  apportioned  to  the  Municipalities 
in  aid  of  Common  Schools  in  1857,  was  £32,951  13s.  4d.  The  law  required  an 
equal  sum  to  be  raised  by  Municipal  assessments  to  entitle  the  Municipalities  to 
this  aid.  The  sum  actually  provided  by  Municipal  assessments  was  £61,954  Is. 
— £29,002  7s.  8d.  more  than  the  law  required,  and  an  increase  of  £7,427  5s.  3d. 
on  the  Municipal  assessment  of  the  year  1856.  The  Municipalities,  therefore, 
voluntarily  assessed  themselves  in  1857  nearly  twice  the  amount  required  by  law 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  Legislative  Grant. 

3.  The  school  section  free  school  rates  in  1857  were  £146,285  13s.  3d., 
being  an  increase  on  those  of  1856  of  £10,930  19s.  4d. 

4.  The  rate-bills  on  children  attending  the  Schools  in  1857  amounted  to 
£37,624  13s.,  being  an  increase  on  those  of  1856  of  £2,658  8s.  lid.  Even 
under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under  which  Free  Schools  are  estab- 
hshed  and  maintained — namely,  by  an  annual  vote  at  each  School  section  meet- 
ing— the  public  opinion  of  Upper  Canada  in  1857  in  favor  of  free  over  rate-bill 
Schools  was  in  the  proportion  of  £146,285  13s.  3d.  to  £37,624  12s.  Were 
this  small  sum  of  £37,624  raised  by  a  rate  on  property,  instead  of  on  children 
attending  the  Schools,  all  the  Common  Schools  of  Upper  Canada  would  be  free. 
It  is  true  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  Schools  are  actually  free ;  but  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  in  which  a  rate-bill  on  children  is  imposed,  it  is  very- 
small — almost  nominal. 

5.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  in  1857  was  £215,057  16s.,  being  an 
increase  of  £20,136  19s.  3d.  on  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

6.  The  amount  paid  for  maps  and  other  school  apparatus  in  1857  was 
£4,349,  being  an  increase  of  £1,909  Os.  2d. 
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7.  The  amount  raised  and  expended  for  school  sites  and  in  the  building  of 
school  houses  in  1857,  was  £51,972  6s.  5d.,  being  an  increase  on  that  expended 
the  preceding  year  of  £9,164  17s.  4d.  No  aid  is  given  for  these  purposes  by  the 
Legislature.  The  whole  is  done  by  voluntary  assessments  of  Municipalities  and 
school  sections. 

8.  The  amount  raised  and  expended  for  rents  and  repairs  of  school  houses 
in  1857  was  £9,401  13s.  4d.,  being  a  decrease  of  £795  3s.  2d.  This  and  the 
preceding  item  taken  together  show  that  fewer  school  houses  were  rented,  and 
more  built  and  secured  in  1857  than  in  1856. 

9.  The  amount  raised  and  expended  for  text-books  and  stationery  (that  is  by 
Trustees)  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses  in  1857,  was  £22,258  9s.  5d.,  being 
an  increase  of  £3,096  6s.  6d.  For  these  purposes  no  aid  is  granted  by  the  Le- 
gislature. 

10.  The  balances  of  school  moneys  in  hand  the  31st  December,  1857^ 
amounted  to  £20,564  10s.  9d.,  being  an  increase  of  £1169  18s.  lid.  on  those  in 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 

11.  The  total  expenditure  for  Common  School  purposes  during  the  year 
1^57  was  £303,039  lOs.  lOd.,  being  an  increase  of  £33,512  Os.  Id.  on  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  year. 

12.  As  the  whole  of  the  £303,039  lOs.  lOd.  expended  in  1857  for  the  support 
of  Common  Schools,  with  the  exception  of  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  was  provided  by  local  voluntary  assessment  or  rates,  it  indicates  not  only 
the  universally  powerful  working  of  this  branch  of  the  school  system,  but  the 
progress  of  the  public  mind  in  a  primary  element  of  educational  advancement — 
provision  for  its  support.  And  when  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  is 
considered  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1857 — the  part  of  the  year  during 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  school  rates  are  levied,  and  nearly  all  of  them  col- 
lected— the  fact  that  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year  are  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  advance  of  anyone  of  the  preceding  prosperous  years, 
presents  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  educational  history  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  its  receipts  in  every  other  branch  of  revenue  and 
industry. 

(2)  School  Population,  Pupils  attending  the  Schools,  in  the  different  branches  of 

Common  School  Education.  ^ 

1.  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  law  in  regard  to  the  classes  of  persons  to  be 
returned  as  school  population,  and  as  having  a  right  to  attend  the  schools — the 
former  only  including  persons  between  5  and  16  years  of  age;  the  latter  includ- 
ing persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  Formerly,  no  persons  over  16  years 
of  age  had  a  legal  right  to  attend  the  schools;  but  the  School  Act  of  1850 
extended  the  right  of  attending  the  schools  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  21  years,  but  did  not  change  the  previous  legal  provisions  as  to  school  popu- 
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lation  returns.  By  an  omission,  there  were  no  returns  of  the  school  population 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  in  1856  ;  the  number  returned  in  1857  was 
324,888. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  attending  the  schools 
in  1856,  was  227,992  ;  in  1857,  247,434  —  increase,  19,442.  The  number  of 
pupils  attending  school  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years,  in  1856,  was 
23,153;  in  1857,  25,203 — increase,  2,050.  The  total  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  schools,  in  1856,  was  251,  145  ;  in  1857,  272,637— increase,  21,492. 

3.  The  number  of  attending  the  schools  in  1857  was  150,029 — increase, 
12,609.  The  number  of  girls  was  122,608 — increase,  8,883.  A  much  larger 
number  of  girls  than  boys  attend  private  schools,  as  the  law  makes  no  provision 
for  the  higher  class  of  girls'  schools. 

4.  The  number  returned  as  indigent  children  attending  the  schools  in  1857 
was  4,820 — increase,  725.  This  distribution  does  not,  of  course,  obtain  where 
the  schools  are/rce,  as  all  children  then  attend  them  by  right,  and  none  as  paupers. 

5.  The  other  columns  in  this  Table  show  the  length  of  time  children  attend 
the  schools,  and  the  numbers  in  the  different  branches  of  Common  School  educa- 
tion —  presenting  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  studying  the  higher 
branches.  In  these  returns  there  is  a  decrease  under  two  heads — and  two  only. 
There  is  a  reported  decrease  of  eight  per  cent,  on  per  centage  of  the  population 
that  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  there  is  a  decrease  of  13,604  in  the  number 
of  children  that  are  reported  as  attending  no  school. 

j  (3)  Teachers ;  Number^  Sex,  Denomination^  Rank^  Salaries. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1857 
was  4083  (in  4083  sections)  —  increase,  394.  The  whole  number  of  legally 
qualified  teachers  reported  was  3933 — increase,  478. 

2.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  2787  were  males — increase  165 ;  1296  were 
females — increase,  229  ;  742  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England — increase, 
58;  438  were  Roman  Catholics — increase,  24;  1201  were  Presbyterians  (includ- 
ing all  classes) — increase,  296 ;  1165  were  Methodists  (including  all  classes) — 
increase  63;  211  were  Baptists— decrease,  13;  57  were  Congregationalists — 
decrease,  35;  21  Ijntherans — increase,  10;  35  Quakers — increase, 26;  85  reported 
as  Protestants— increase,  39 ;  a  few  are  returned  as  belonging  to  the  minor  deno- 
minations. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  holding  legal  certificates  of  qualification 
was  3933 — increase,  478 ;  640  held  first  class  certificates — increase,  88 ;  2064 
held  second  class  certificates — increase,  318 ;  962  held  third  class  certificates — 
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decrease^  53.  This  is  so  far  encouraginfy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  third  class  | 
teachers  will  soon  disappear  altogether.  The  number  of  uncertified  teachers  re^  ' 
ported  was  150 — decrease,  84.  \ 

4.  This  table  also  exhibits  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages.    The  highest  salary  paid  in  any  ; 
County  was  £l60  ;  in  a  City,  £350  ;  in  a  Town,  £200  ;  in  a  Town  Municipality,  I 
£137;  in  an  incorporated  village,  £200.    The  lowest  salary  in  a  County  w^as  il 
£24  ;  in  a  City,  £48  ;  in  a  Town,  £35  ;  in  a  Town  Municipality,  £50  ;  in  an  in-  !! 
corporated  village,  £75.    The  average  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  Counties,  with 
board,  were  £54  —  increase,  £11  19s.;  without  board,  £96  12s.;  in  Cities, 
£129  17s.;  in  Towns,  £ll8;  in  Town  Municipahties,  £114;  in  incorporated 
Villages,  £116.     The  average  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  Counties,  with 
board,  were  £37  2s.    The  average  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  Counties,  with- 
out board,  were  £51  18s.;  in  Cities,  £55  15s.;  in  Towns,  £T0  7s.;  in  Town 
Municipalities,  £61  4s.  ;  in  incorporated  Villages,  £79  2s.    The  average  salaries 
of  male  teachers  in  Counties,  Cities,  &c.,  were  £I15  5s. — increase  on  those  of  the 
proceeding  year,  £24  19s.    The  average  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  Counties, 
Cities,  &c.,  were  £63  10s. — increase  on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  £10  5s. 

(4)  Number  of  Schools,  School  Houses,  Titles  to  School  Property,  School  Houses 
Built,  School  Visits,  Lectures,  Time  Schools  are  kept  Open. 

1.  The  number  of  school  sections  in  1857  was  4017 — increase,  883.  The 
number  of  schools  reported,  3731 — increase,  259.  The  number  of  schools  open 
and  not  reported,  286.    These,  of  course,  did  not  share  in  the  School  Fund. 

2.  The  number  of  free  schools  was  1707 — increase,  444;  the  largest  increase 
of  any  one  year  for  several  years.  The  number  of  schools  partly  free  was 
1559 — decrease  8.  The  number  of  schools  with  one  and  three  pence  rate  bill 
per  month  for  each  pupil,  1354 — increase,  205.  The  number  of  schools  with 
less  than  one  and  three  pence  rate  bill  per  month  for  each  pupil,  was  444 — de- 
crease, 99.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  highest  rate  bill  by  law  was 
adopted  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  schools ;  that  3266,  or  about  seven-heights  of 
the  schools  are  partly,  that  1707  schools  are  entirely  free— being  an  unprecedented 
increase  of  444. 

3.  The  returns  of  school  houses  appear  very  imperfect,  87  not  having  been 
reported  at  all,  there  having  been  reported  39  stone  school  houses  and  llO  brick 
school  houses  less  in  1857  than  in  1856.  The  one  or  the  other  of  these  returns 
must  be  incorrect.  The  aggregate  number  of  stone  school  houses  reported  was 
278 ;  of  brick  school  houses,  240 ;  of  frame  school  houses,  1425 ;  of  log  school 
houses,  1542. 

4.  As  to  the  title  of  school  premises,  the  number  of  houses  held  as  freehold 
was  2738— increase,  301 ;  held  by  lease,  4l4:A.— decrease,  25  ;  number  rented,  147 
—decrease,  178 ;  not  reported,  243. 
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5.  Of  the  school  houses  built  during  the  year,  21  were  of  brick — increase,  7  ; 
26  were  of  stone — increase,  20 ;  55  were  frame — increase,  3 ;  27  were  log — de- 
crease^ 4:1 ;  not  reported,  72  ;  total  built  during  the  year,  201 — increase,  8. 

6.  The  whole  number  of  school  visits  in  1857,  was  49,196 — increase,  5090. 
The  number  of  school  visits  by  Local  Superintendents,  (many  of  whom  are  clergy- 
men,) was  7322 — decrease,  222  ;  by  Clergymen,  4025 — increase,  608  ;  by  Munici- 
pal Councillors,  1794 — decrease^  44;  by  Magistrates,  1634— -increase,  138;  by 

I  Judges  and  Members  of  Parliament,  366— increase,  14  ;  by  Trustees,  17730 — in- 

)  crease,  1460  ;  by  other  persons,  16,325 — increase,  3136. 

\ 

j       7.  The  whole  number  of  educational  lectures  delivered  in  1857,  was  2540  

jincrease,  117;  lectures  by  Local  Superintendents,  2245 — increase,  250 — ;  by 
other,         decrease,  133. 

8.  The  average  time  during  which  3458  of  the  schools  were  kept  opsn  in 
1857,  has  been  reported,  and  is  10  months  and  6  days — increase  4  days;  an 
average  of  two  months  longer  than  the  schools  are  kept  open  in  either  the  State  of 
New  York  or  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

(5)  Prayers  ;  Bible  and  other  Books,  and  Apparatus ,  used  in  the  School 

1.  The  number  of  schools  reported  under  these  heads,  was  3592 — increase, 
120.  The  daily  exercises  of  1549  schools  weref  opened  and  closed  with  prayers 
— increase  548.  The  Bible  and  Testament  were  used  in  2415  schools — increase, 
o6I  ;  the  largest  increase  under  these  two  heads  during  any  year  since  the  estab- 
Mshment  of  the  school  system,  and  much  more  than  would  be  effected  by  a 
<![;ompulsory  law.  Recommendations  and  facilities  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
religious  duties  and  privileges  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  people 
and  of  our  free  government,  than  assumptions  of  command  and  attempts  at  com- 
pulsion. 

j  2.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  all  the  books  except  the  National  Books 
and  the  few  others  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  school.  The  National  Readers,  for  instance,  are 
i^sed  in  3514 — increase,  460  schools;  while  the  old  English  Reader  is  used  in 
only  four  schools — decrease,  119  schools.  No  school  book  has  exerted  a  wider 
and  more  injurious  influence  in  the  schools  than  Olney'^s  Geography.  Though  no 
other  than  moral  means  have  been  employed  to  eject  it  from  the  schools,  it  was 
used  in  1857  in  only  19  schools- — decrease^  230  schools.  The  use  of  other  objec- 
tionable books  has  similarly  declined,  until  according  to  the  table,  the  schools  may 
be  regarded  as  universally  using  the  uniform  series  of  text  books  sanctioned  accord- 
ing to  law — one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  public  schools,  and  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  which  has  ever  been 
accomplished  by  the  school  system  in  any  State  in  America. 

3.  The  introduction  oimaps  and  other  apparatus  m  the  schools  has  steadily 
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advanced.  In  1857,  maps  were  used  in  2290  schools —increase,  366  ;  blackboards 
in  2652  schools— increase,  172  ;  full  sets  of  school  apparatus  in  872  schools — in- 
crease, 352 ;  tablet  lessons  in  996  schools,  increase,  299. 

(6)  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools.    See  page  25. 

1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  establishment  of  most  of  these  schools  is  of  recent 
date — since  the  vehement  agitation  of  the  question— the  greater  part  of  those  estab- 
lished in  former  years  having  been  discontinued. 

2.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  in  1857  was  100— in- 
crease 19. 

3.  The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Legislative  School  Grant  to  those 
schools  was  £2,128  15s.  lOd.—increase,  £730  2s.  9d. 

4.  The  amount  raised  by  local  tax  on  the  supporters  of  Separate  Schools  was 
£2,599  10s.  7d.— increase,  £862  19s. 

5.  The  amount  raised  by  rate -bill  on  the  children  attending  the  Separate 
Schools  was  £1,177  14s.— increase,  £479  14s.  Id. 

6.  The  amount  subscribed  by  the  supporters  of  Separate  Schools  was 
£2,186  Is.  8d.— increase,  £901  4s.  6d. 

7.  Total  amount  received  for  the  support  of  Separate  Schools  was  £8,092 
2s.  8d. — increase,  £2,974  Os.  6d.,  or  nearly  one-third.  This  large  increase  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  supporters  of  Separate  Schools. 

8.  As  to  the  expenditure  of  these  moneys,  the  amount  paid  Teachers  was 
£4,685  17s.  7d. — increase,  £1,600  14s.  6d.  The  amount  paid  for  other  purposes 
was  £3,406  4s.  8d.— increase,  £1,373  6s.  Od. 

9.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Separate  Schools  was  9,964—-increase3 
2,754,  or  more  than  one-third. 

10.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  11 2-— increase,  17;  of 
whom  60  were  males — no  increase — and  52  were  females — increase,  1 7. 

11.  The  average  time  the  schools  are  reported  as  having  been  kept  open 
was  11  months — increaise,  one  month. 

12.  Forty-seven  schools  are  reported  as  furnished  with  -increase,  3 ; 
27  with  other  apparatus — increase,  15  ;  39  with  blackboards — increase,  1. 

13.  The  other  columns  of  this  table  refer  to  the  exercises  and  subjects  taught 
in  the  schools. 
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(7)  The  Grammar  Schools. 

1.  Upon  the  whole  the  Grammar  Schools  have  greatly  improved  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years— since  the  adoption  of  the  present  regulations,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Inspectors.  This  improvement  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  specially 
observable  during  the  last  year,  in  their  finances,  the  attendance  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  the  erection  or  completion  of  several  new  and  commodious 
school  houses. 

2.  Under  the  regulations  authorized  by  the  present  law,  an  entrance  examination 
is  required,  and  no  pupil  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  who 

lis  not  able — 1.  To  read  intelligibly  and  correctly  any  passage  from  any  common 
I  reading  book.    2.  To  spell  correctly  the  words  of  an  ordinary  sentence.    3.  To 
j  write  a  fair  hand.    4.  To  work  readily  questions  in  the  simple  and  compound 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  in  reduction  and  simple  proportion.    5.  Must  know  the 
elements  of  English  Grammar,  and  be  able  to  parse  any  easy  sentence  in  prose  ; 
and,  6.  Must  be  acquainted  with  the  definitions  and  outlines  of  Geography. 

'  3.  These  regulations  are  intended  to  prevent  the  Grammar  Schools  from  teach- 
ing the  same  elementary  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  and 
to  confine  them  to  the  special  objects  of  their  establishment — teaching  the  higher 
branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial  Education,  and  the  elements  of  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  necessary  for  admission  into  the  University.  Formerly,  the 
Grammar  School  was  considered  not  merely  a  classical  school  but  the  more  res- 
pectable Common  School  of  the  place — injuring  the  Common  School,  and  doing 
its  work  very  poorly,  and  being  proportionably  ineflicient  as  a  classical  and  ma- 
thematical school.  The  effect  of  the  recent  regulations  was  first,  not  only  to  re- 
duce the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  Grammar  School,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  its  character  and  efficiency.  Had  the  law  provided  at  the  same  time,  as 
was  proposed,  and  as  has  been  urged  from  time  to  time,  that  the  Grammar  School 
Fund  should  be  apportioned  upon  the  same  condition  as  the  Common  School 
Grant,  namely,  that  each  Municipality  receiving  it  should  provide  an  equal  sum^ 
the  resources  of  the  Grammar  Schools  would  have  been  augmented  equally  with 
their  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

4.  The  improved  character  and  efficiency  of  the  Common  Schools  have  also 
had  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  Grammar  Schools,  whose  best  resource  is  to 
improve  in  corresponding  ratio. 

I  5.  The  former  somewhat  exclusive  character  of  the  Grammar  Schools  excited 
to  a  certain  extent  a  popular  prejudice  against  them  as  if  they  were  the  schools  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  few.  But  this  prejudice  is  fast  disappearing.  The  Grammar 
Schools  are  as  much  under  local  management  as  the  Common  Schools,  and 
should  be  as  liberally  supported,  as  the  essential  means  of  providing  for  those 
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branches  of  education  without  which  no  country  or  county  can  advance,  or  long 
retain  its  rank,  in  the  career  of  science,  literature,  intelligence  and  popular  insti- 
tutions. It  is  not  the  absolute  number  of  persons  educated  in  these  branches  of 
learning  in  a  community,  it  is  the  relation  that  such  persons  have  always  sus- 
tained, and  must  ever  sustain,  in  administering  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
every  community,  and  in  developing  its  highest  material  and  general  interests. 
Every  County  should  have  its  commercial  and  classical  academy,  as  should 
every  neighborhood  its  Common  School ;  and  no  support  should  be  wanting  to 
render  the  former  as  creditable  and  advantageous  to  the  country  as  should  the 
latter  be  to  the  neighbourhood. 

6.  The  first  Grammar  School  established  in  a  County  and  situated  in  the 
County  Town,  is  called  the  Senior  County  Grammar  School,  and  is  entitled  by 
law  to  £100  per  annum  from  a  Parliamentary  grant,  irrespective  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  Grammar  School  Fund  proper.  The  other  Grammar  Schools  are 
called  Junior  County  Grammar  Schools,  and  take  their  distinctive  name  from  the 
village  within  which  they  are  situated.  There  were  28  senior  and  43  junior 
County  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada  in  1858 — increase,  11. 


Meteorological  Stations  established. 


7.  During  the  present  year,  the  following  Meteorological  Stations  have  been 
established  at  the  senior  County  Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada : 

1.  Port  Sarnia.  5.  Niagara.  9.  Belleville. 

2.  Chatham.  6.  Milton.  10.  Picton. 

3.  Guelph.  7.  Barrie.  II.  Perth. 

4.  Hamilton.  8.  Whitby.  12.  Cornwall. 

13.  L'Orignal  (instruments  purchased  but  not  yet  sent  for.) 

8.  Each  of  these  twelve  stations  has  been  visited  by  an  officer  of  this  Depart- 
ment, who,  in  addition  to  fixing  the  locality,  position  of  instruments,  &c.,  has  given 
practical  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  with  which  the  stations  have 
been  provided.  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  supply  wind-vanes,  as  they  are 
easily  constructed  at  the  stations.  Instructions,  however,  were  given  for  making 
approximate  observations  of  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

9.  Each  of  the  stations  has  also  been  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sheets  of  the  various  Forms  and  Abstracts  for  practice,  previous  to  making  entries 
in  the  Registers. 

10.  These  abstracts  are  required  to  be  certified  as  true  copies  of  the  originals, 
and  The  observations  as  having  been  made  with  due  regularity,  as  required  by  law\ 

11.  The  annexed  table  will  show  how  far  the  Observers  have  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Act. 
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12.  For  a  practical  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  for  several  important  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  Inspector's  Reports,  which  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  C  of  the  Annual  Report. 


13.  With  these  explanations  and  general  remarks  I  will  proceed  to  notice  the 
statistical  tables  relating  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

(8.)  Qrammar  School  Monies :  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

1.  The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Grammar  School  Fund  in  1857  wag 
£7,042  5s.— increase,  £381  5s. 

2.  The  amount  of  fees  of  pupils  was  £4,879  9s.  2d, 

3.  Amount  of  Municipal  Grants  was  £4,207  I4s.  2d. — increase,  £760  I2s.  7d' 

4.  Total  receif  ts  for  Grammar  School  purposes  in  1857,  £21,562  7s.  9d. — ' 
total  increase,  £2,3l4  6s. 

5.  Amount  paid  in  salaries  to  masters,  £14,388  Os.  9d. — increase,  £2,473  4s, 
7d.,  or  nearly  one-sixth. 

6.  Amount  expended  in  the  erection,  repairs  and  renting  of  school  houses 
£3,677  Os.  6d.,  (a  very  small  sum  for  those  purposes) — increase,  £599  3s. 

7.  Amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  maps  and  other  school  apparatus, 
£538  8s.  8d.— increase,  £337  4s.  9d. 

*  No  E-eports  have  been  received  from  Niagara  for  several  months ;  nor  from  Hamilton  or  Milton  for 
some  time,  but  the  omission  of  these  two  Stations  was  owing  to  a  change  of  Masters. 

I  The  Master  at  Cornwall  having  tendered  his  resignation,  the  instructions  were  not  given  till  October. 

\  Names  of  Observers  from  whom  well  prepared  Abstracts  have  been  received  : — At  Belleville^  Alex- 
ander Burdon,  Esq. ;  at  Barrie,  Rev.  W.  F.  Cheekley,  A.B. ;  and  at  Port  Sarnia,  Rev.  Gr.  J.  R.  Salter, 
B.  A.    The  observations  taken  at  Barrie,  have  been  regularly  published  in  tbe  local  papers. 
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8.  Amount  expended  for  books  and  contingencies,  ^1,573  7s.  5d. — increase 
£11  7s.  3d. 

9.  Total  amount  of  expenditures  for  Grammar  School  purposes,  £19,176  17s' 
4d.— increase,  £3,420  19s.  8d. 

(9.)  Grammar  School  Pupils  and  their  Classification. 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools  in  1857  wai?  4,073 
— increase,  G90  ;  an  average  of  57  pupils  per  school. 

2.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  branches  of  English,  3,671 — 
increase  490.  The  several  English  branches  studied  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  table. 

3.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  Latin,  1,329 — increase,  278,  or  more  than  one- 
sixth.  It  is  a  very  large  and  gratifying  increase  under  this  head.  The  number 
in  Latin  Grammar,  1,032—  increase,  220.  Latin  Prose  Composition,  754 — increase, 
154.  Latin  Verse  Composition,  i)0 — increase,!.  In  Cornelius  Nepos  and  CcBsar, 
393— increase,  59.  In  Ovid  and  Virgil,  284 — increase,  80.  In  Cicero  and 
Horace,  1 6 3— increase,  74. 

4.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  Greek,  284— increase,  27.  In  Greek  Gram- 
mar, 258— increase,  24.  In  Greek  Composition,  136— increase,  27.  In  Xenophon 
and  the  Iliad,  91— decrease,  3.  In  Lucian  and  the  Odyssey,  SS— decrease,  20. 
In  the  Greek  Testament,  64— increase,  3. 

5.  Whole  number  of  pupils  in  French,  601— increase,  139,  or  nearly  one-fifth. 
In  French  Grammar,  550— increase,  122.  In  French  Written  Composition,  441— 
increase,  90.  In  Oral  Exercises,  385— increase,  106.  In  Fenelon  and  Moliere, 
93 — increase,  27. 

6.  The  number  of  the  pupils  of  each  of  the  five  classes  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  table. 

7.  The  same  table  shows  also  the  number  of  pupils  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Euclid,  Geography,  History,  Physical  Science,  Writing,  Book-keeping,  Drawing, 
Tocai  Music,  and  their  rank  or  class. 

(10.)  Text  Books,  Religious  Exercises. 

1.  This  table  shows  the  text  books  used  in  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in 
the  several  branches  taught. 

2.  Of  the  59  Grammar  Schools  reporting,  the  daily  exercises  of  45  were  open- 
ed and  closed  with  prayers— increase  14.  In  52  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read, 
— increase  5, 

(11.)  The  Normal  School,  and  the  Model  Schools. 
1.  This  table  shows  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  the  Nprmal  School' 
from  the  beginning,  their  religious  persuasion,  the  amount  of  aid  received  by  them^, 
the  number  who  have  been  teachers  before  their  admission,  and  the  number  who 
have  ceniacates  of  masters,  and  Provincial  certificates. 
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!  2.  The  number  of  students  admitted  during  the  two  sessions  of  1857-58  was, 
respectively,  167  and  159 — in  all  326 — the  largest  number  admitted  any  one  year 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school.  The  number  of  students  admitted  the  cur- 
rent session  is  181 — considerably  more  than  were  ever  before  admitted  one  session* 
Ifc  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  more  than  half  the  student-teachers  attend 
two  sessions. 

3.  The  whole  number  of  student-teachers  admitted  during  the  ten  years  the 
school  has  been  in  operation,  is  2,276 — an  average  of  upwards  of  200  per  annum — 
of  whom  1,168,  or  about  one-half,  had  been  teachers  before  their  admission  to  the 
Normal  School. 

j  Of  the  167  who  were  admitted  the  first  five-months  session  of  1857,  86  had 
previously  been  teachers;  of  159  who  were  admitted  the  second  session,  84  had 
previously  been  teachers.    Of  the  189  who  have  attended  the  current  session,  93 

iave  been  teachers  before  admission. 


5.  The  number  who  were  entitled  to  and  received  Provincial  Certificates  the 
two  sessions  of  last  year,  was  184 — an  increase  of  22  on  the  two  sessions  of  the 
jjreceding  year. 

6.  The  whole  number  of  certificates  given  by  the  masters  of  the  Normal 
School,  before  the  granting  of  the  Provincial  Certificates,  was  430.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Provincial  Certificates  granted  is  771 — 401  to  male  teachers,  and  370  to 
female  teachers. 

7.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  teachers  now 
engaged  in  teaching  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Normal  School.  No  two 
accounts  received  agree.  But  I  shall  devise  means  this  year  to  ascertain  the  fact 
as  far  as  possible  ;  and  if  found  advisable,  additional  measures  will  be  taken  to 
secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  honorable  pledge  given  that  the  parties  admitted  to  the 
Normal  School  will  devote  themselves  to  teaching.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remark- 
ed, 1.  That  the  same  engagement  is  required  on  this  point  of  student-teachers 
Entering  our  Normal  School  that  has  been  required  and  found  satisfactory  in  the 
neighbouring  States,  where  changes  of  employment  are  more  frequent  than  in 
Canada.    2.  That  the  teaching  in  the  Normal  School,  and  the  accompanying 

Sercises  of  observing  and  teaching  in  the  Model  Schools,  are  not  designed  to 
ucate  the  students,  but  simply  to  train  them  as  teachers.  3.  That  the  majority 
(Jf  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  Normal  School  have  been  teachers — thus  afFord- 
iig  the  strongest  proof  possible  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the  Normal  School 
ii  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  their  work  as  teachers.  Had  the  Normal 
School  done  nothing  more  than  train  the  1,200  teachers  who  had  taught  school 
bbfore  attending  the  Normal  School,  it  would  have  amply  repaid  to  the  country  all 
that  has  been  expended  for  its  establishment  and  support.  This,  however,  is  but 
obe  part  of  the  great  work  it  has  accomplished,  the  importance  and  value  of 
which  are  attested  by  the  local  reports,  by  the  great  demand  for  teachers  trained 
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in  the  Normal  School,  by  the  improved  character  of  school  teaching,  discipline 
and  organization  throughout  Upper  Canada,  the  standard  and  tone  and  practical 
features  of  which  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

(12)  Free  Public  Libraries. 

1.  In  a  Special  Report  lately  laid  before  the  Legislature,  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  successive  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  provide  and  establish  free 
public  libraries  in  Upper  Canada,  have  adduced  the  example  of  other  educating 
countries  and  states,  and,  by  references  and  comparisons,  have  shown  the  p  ec  uliar 
advantages  and  economy  of  the  Canadian  system.  During  the  last  two  years,  se- 
veral State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  and  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tionists from  the  neighboring  Republic,  have  visited  Toronto,  making  special  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  and  working  of  our  school  system,  and  have  expressed  their 
strong  conviction  that  the  system  of  public  libraries  in  Upper  Canada  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  school  library  system  existing  in  any  of  the  States.  It  has  been  my 
object  to  adopt  and  adapt  in  U.  Canada  the  excellencies,  and  avoid  the  defects,  of 
the  different  public  library  systems  in  Europe  and  America.  The  great  success 
which  has  marked  this  part  of  our  school  system,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  accele- 
rated by  improvements  which  the  working  and  development  of  our  Municipal  ins- 
titutions will  suggest,  while  the  principles  on  which  the  libraries  are  established — 
common  to  our  own  and  other  countries — will  remain  unchanged. 

2.  The  number  of  libraries  established  in  1857,  was  59  ;  being  an  increase  of 
10  on  the  number  established  in  1856.  The  number  of  volumes  furnished  by  the 
Department  in  1857,  was  29,217— being  an  increase  of  15,517  volumes  on  the 
number  sent  out  the  preceding  year. 

3.  For  the  excellent  effect  and  influence  of  the  Prison  Libraries,  which  have 
been  established  by  the  Department,  see  Appendix  B  of  the  Annual  Report. 

4.  Besides  2,707  volumes  furnished  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Agricultural 
Societies,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  despatched  from  the  Department  for  public 
free  libraries  since  1853,  is  160,178,  on  the  following  subjects:  History,  27,833 
volumes;  Zoology,  11,624;  Botany,  2,088;  Natural  Phenomena,  4,667;  Physicaf 
Science,  3,646;  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1,339;  Natural  Philosophy,  2,462; 
Chemistry,  1  156;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  685;  Practical  Agriculture,  7,204; 
Manufactures,  7,407 ;  Literature,  15,646;  Voyages,  11,635;  Biography,  17,662  ; 
Tales,  Sketches,  &c.,  43,409  ;  Teachers'  Libraries,  1,715.— Total,  160,178. 

5.  From  the  extensive  official  Catalogue  the  selection  of  books  is  made  at  the 
direction  of  the  parties  establishing  the  libraries;  and  though  the  books  selected 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  equally  appreciated  in  every  Municipality  and  School 
section,  the  fact  of  their  being  applied  for,  indicates  a  felt  want  that  should  be 
promptly  supplied,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  numbers  procure  and  read  them 
in  most  neighborhoods  where  libraries  are  established,  is  attested  in  the  reports  of 
Local  Superintendents.  Some  members  of  a  family  may  be  indifferent  both  to 
education  and  books  brought  within  their  reach;  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
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neighborhood  may  be  indifferent  to  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
knd  the  various  institutions  and  appliances  of  social  progress  and  civilization ;  but 
ihat  is  no  reason  why  the  means  of  education  should  not  be  provided  for  all, — no  rea- 
son why  Agricultural  associations  should  not  pursue  their  career  of  effort  and  of  use- 
fulness,— no  reason  why  the  widest  advantages  of  municipal  and  civil  governments 
should  not  be  pursued.  So  the  indifference  of  some  individuals  or  some  neighborhoods 
to  libraries,  as  well  as  schools,  is  no  argument  ag^iinst  providing  them  for  those  who 
value  and  use  them,  much  less  a  vahd  objection  to  the  system  of  establishing  them, 
the  circulation  of  160,000  volumes  of  uselul  and  entertaining  reading  of  biography 
la  all  its  varieties  and  ages,  of  history  in  all  its  branches  and  periods,  of  science  and 
arts  in  all  their  many  departments  and  applications,  of  manufactures  and  industry 
in  all  their  diversities  and  pursuits,  of  literature  and  travels  in  all  their  endless 
charms  and  adventures,  and  of  practical  life  in  all  its  conditions  and  phases,  cannot 
but  contribute  largely  to  increase  the  enjoyment  and  intelligence  of  great  numbers, 
and  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  material  progress  of  the  country.  This  great 
work,  however,  is  only  commenced  ;  what  has  been  done  in  some  places  may  be 
done  in  others  ;  and  the  attainment  of  our  country's  destiny  will  only  be  reached 
when  every  neighborhood  will  have  its  good  school  and  its  appropriate  library  and 
when  every  child  will  be  taught  in  the  one  and  relish  the  perusal  of  the  other. 

j  (13-)  School  Maps  and  Apparatus. 

1.  Table  N,  shows  the  amount  which  has  been  expended  in  furnishing  schools 
with  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  and  the  number  of  those  essential  helps 
which  have  been  despatched  by  the  Department  to  various  schools  and  munici- 
palities. The  amount  of  maps,  &c.,  purchased  and  supplied  for  the  schools  in  1857, 
was  £4,529  lis.  5d. — being  an  increase  of  £2,199,  or  about  one-half,  on  the  pur- 
djhases  and  supplies  of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  articles  sent  out  was 
a's  follows;  Maps  of  the  World^  245 — increase  109  on  the  number  sent  out  the 
preceding  year;  of  Europe,  437 — increase,  171  ;  oi  Asia,  353 — increase,  152  ;  of 
Africa,  316 — increase,  131 ;  of  America,  326 — increase,  154;  of  Canada,  421— 
increase,  144;  of  British  Isles,  515 — increase,  319  ;  of  the  Hemispheres,  405 — 
ijicrease,  138 ;  Classical  and  Scriptural  Maps,  330 — increase,  252  ;  other  Maps  and 
Mounted  Charts^  886 — increase,  694 ;  Globes,  26 1 — increase,  158 ;  complete  sets  of 
School  Apparatus^  38 — increase,  24;  Orreries,  20 — increase,  10  ;  Tellurians  and 
Aunarians,  17 — increase,  2;  Numeral  Frames,  95 — increase,  55;  Geomfti  ical forms 
.and  S'dids,  1 ,057— increase,  976;  Other  Apparatus,  328 — increase,  187;  Natural 
Jlistory  and  Phenomena  (Object  Lessons),  6,989 — increase,  1,943;  Scriptural 
History  3,818 — increase,  2,338  ;  other  Object  lessons^  2002 — increase,  1,686  ; 
National  T'lhlet  Lessons,  7,940 — increase,  3,214;  other  Tablet  Lessons,  1,686  — 
ir  crease,  245;  Prints  and  Rules,  3,396— increase,  2,605;  Volumes  for  prizes, 
,2i657. 

2.  The  increase  under  all  these  heads  is  gratifying  and  unprecedented.  It 
ih  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  maps  are  all  mounted,  and  several  of  them  pub- 
li  ihed  in  Toronto  ;  and  the  orreries,  tellurians,  geometrical  forms  and  solids,  some 
ol  the  globes,  and  nearly  all  the  other  articles  of  school  apparatus,  are  of  Cana- 
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dian  manufacture — the  principle  adopted  by  the  Department  being  to  import 
nothing  which  can  be  produced  in  the  country,  and  to  procure  every  needful  mo- 
del, and  hold  oat  every  possible  inducement  for  domestic  manufacture. 

(14)  Superannuated  Teachers.  * 

1.  Table  O,  pages  110-120,  contains  a  list  of  all  the  superannuated  or  worn- 
out  Common  School  Teachers  in  Upper  Canada  who  have  been  plac  d  in  receipt 
of  pensions  for  long  service  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  number  of 
this  deserving  class  of  persons  on  the  list  of  pensioners  up  to  the  end  of  1857  was 
137 — 131  males  and  6  females — the  average  age  of  whom  was  65  years^  and  the 
average  length  of  service  as  Common  School  Teachers  in  Upper  Canada  (inde- 
pendent of  service  in  other  countries)  was  22  years. 

(15)  Summaries  of  the  year'^s  operations. 

1.  Tables  P,  Q.  R,  andS,  contain  various  important  summaries  of  preceding 
Tables.  Taken  together  they  present  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
school  system  during  1857. 

(16)  Educational  Museum  and  School  of  Art  and  Science. 

1.  In  my  last  Annual  Report,  I  stated  the  provisions  of  the  law  relative  to  the 
Educational  Museum,  and  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  give  it  effect.  I  also 
gave  a  list  of  the  objects  of  art  which  had  been  collected,  and  an  account  of  the 
Government  Educational  Museum  and  School  of  Art  and  Science  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, near  London,  and  its  branches  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom, — instruction  in  art  and  drawing  now  forming  a  branch  of  the 
Government  system  of  popular  instruction  in  the  Mother  Country.  It  was  intended 
to  incorporate  the  same  object  with  our  public  school  system,  when  the  LegisLiture 
in  1849  appropriated  £500  per  annum  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a 
School  of  Art  and  Design  in  connexion  with  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  and 
when  on  the  erection  of  the  present  Normal  School  Building  in  1851,  two  rooms 
were  provided  and  destined  for  the  School  of  Art  and  Design.  But  nothing  farther 
has  as  yet  been  done  to  give  practical  effect  to  that  object  beyond  the  collection  of 
casts,  paintings,  drawings,  and  models  which  have  been  made,  and  which  constitute 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Educational  Museum.  Upper  Canada  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  School  of  Art,  and  in  no  other  way  could  such  a  School  be  established  at 
so  little  expense  and  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  part  of  the  Normal  School  building 
and  in  connection  with  the  other  provincial  schools.  Such  a  school  cannot  be  es- 
tablished and  sustained  by  any  private  party  ;  nor  it  is  likely  that  more  than  one 
such  school  will  be  required  in  the  country  for  some  time  to  come.  Bat  such  a 
school,  in  which  the  services  of  the  Drawin";  Master  in  the  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  can  be  made  use  of,  and  in  which  all  who  wish  to  study  art  can  have  in- 
structions and  examples  in  drawing,  modelling,  and  painting,  is  an  object  of  no 
small  public  importance  as  well  as  of  national  pride. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  Map  and  Library  Depositories,  the  Educational  Museum 
consists  of  the  following  objects  : 
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3.  (1)  A  large  collection  of  School  Furniture  and  Apparatus,  both  imported  and 
j  of  domestic  manufacture, — including  School  Furniture,  Globes,  Orreries,  Tellurians, 
I  Geometrical  Forms  and  Solids,  Mechanical  Powers,  Chemical  and  Philosophical 
Apparatus,  &c.,  &c.  Municipal  and  School  Authorities  can  procure  any  of  the 
articles  in  this  collection  at  the  prices  marked,  and  will  be  allowed  one  hundred  per 
i  cent,  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  them  for  the  pubHc  schools.  Private  individuals  can 
'I  procure  such  of  them  from  the  manufacturers  as  are  manufactured  in  Canada.  In 
j:  this  way  they  are  accessible  to  private  families  as  well  as  to  the  public  schools. 

\  4.  (2)  Casts  of  antique  Statues,  and  Busts  of  the  most  illustrious  Greeks  and 
i  Romans  ;  casts  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  Sculptors,  and 
'  of  the  Busts  and  Statuettes  of  many  men  and  women  distinguished  in  English  and 

IEropean  History  ;  Knights  in  Armour;  Architectural  casts  and  engra  vings,  illustra- 
ing  the  decorative  styles  and  ornaments  characteristic  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
,j  Architecture  ;  also  a  variety  of  other  models  for  drawing  and  modelling. 

I  5.  (8)  Copies  of  paintings  by  the  great  Masters  of  the  Itahan,  Flemish,  Dutch 
"  and  German  Schools. 

i        6.  Thus  the  Educational  Museum,  in  which  upwards  of  2,900  objects  are  collect- 
I  ed,  contains  specimens  of  the  latest  improvements  which  the  experience  of  both  Europe 
and  America  has  suggested,  in  the  fittings  of  school-houses,  teaching  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Astronomy,  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mechanics,  Drawing, 
&e.,  and  casts  or  copies  of  which  have  been  considered  most  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive in  European  Museums  of  Sculpture  and  Paintings.    The  space  for  the  paint 
ings  being  limited  to  two  rooms,  and  these  having  only  one  side  lights,  they  are 
necessarily  crowded,  and  some  of  them  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  placed 
in  a  good  light,  but  this  is  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  convenient  arrangement  and 
value  of  the  whole  collection.    What  is  said  in  the  official  report  of  the  Government 
i  Educational  Museum  in  London,  is  true  of  ours  : — The  offices  of  the  Department 
;  and  the  Training  Schools  are  under  the  same  roof  as  the  Museum,  which,  while  it 
will  be  a  source  of  rational  recreation  to  the  general  public,  will,  also,  it  is  hoped? 
be  an  important  agent  to  the  students." 

,  7.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  by  a  writer  on  this  subject,  that  "  It  is  desirable 
to  preserve  original  and  precious  works  of  art  in  a  great  central  Museum  in  the 
Metropolis ;  yet  provincial  Museums  should  be  furnished  wish  casts  of  the  sculptures? 
and  copies  of  the  pictures,  electrotypes  of  the  bronzes,  and  such  transcripts  or 
imitations  of  other  works  of  art  as  could  most  readily  be  made  by  a  staff  of  artists 
employed  in  the  Museum  for  that  purpose."  "  By  means  of  casts,  all  the  beauty 
of  form  of  the  original  is  rendered  with  such  perfect  fidelity,  that  they  may  be 
termed  in  every  respect,  except  material,  duplicates  of  the  original  w^orks.  This 
system  has  been  acted  upon  at  Berlin,  to  form  the  most  perfect  collection  of  casts 
in  the  world,  illustrating  the  whole  history  of  art  during  a  period  of  three  thousand 
years,"  Casts  can  be  had  of  the  busts  of  great  men  of  nearly  every  age,  at  a 
cost  which  renders  it  easy  to  form  such  a  collection,  and  the  youth  pursuing  their 
studies  might  contemplate  from  time  to  time  the  images  of  the  great,  the  learned, 
jthe  benefactors  of  mankind.    Students  occupied  with  the  study  of  history,  might 
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see  each  page  illustrated  by  the  ancients  themselves, — Grecian  history  by  Greeks, 
Roman  history  by  Komans.  The  arms,  dresses,  instruments,  utensils,  in  fine) 
nearly  every  thing  which  it  is  thought  so  important  to  read  about  in  our  seminaries 
of  learning,  might  be  rendered  as  familiar  lo  the  eyes  of  the  students  as  the  de- 
scription of  them  is  to  their  thoughts,  and  this  without  difficulty  and  at  a  cost 
which  is  absolutely  trilling,  when  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  are  estimated. 
While  truer  ideas  on  all  these  subjects  would  thus  be  formed,  taste,  and  that 
appreciation  of  the  arts  which  ought  to  be  an  accompaniment  of  our  civilization, 
would  take  the  place  of  the  absence  of  both  which  we  are  painfully  called  upon  to 
acknowledge/' 

8.  The  Educational  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  without  charge.  Large  num- 
bers of  travellers  from  England  and  the  United  States  have  visited  the  Museum, 
and  expressed  very  great  satisfaction  at  the  collection  of  school  apparatus  and 
objects  of  art,  as  have  many  persons  from  various  parts  of  Canada.  I  may  here 
repeat,  what  1  have  heretofore  stated,  that  a  collection  of  such  objects  has  double 
the  value  in  Canada  that  it  possesses  in  any  city  or  town  in  Europe,  in  nearly  every 
country  of  which  treasures  of  art  abound  in  the  Royal  and  Ducal  Palaces,  National 
Museums,  and  private  mansions,  all  of  which  are  opened  to  the  public  with  great 
liberality,  and  even  there,  where  the  facilities  of  travelling  are  so  great,  the  public 
Museums  are  so  numerous,  and  the  different  countries  so  near  to  each  other 
many  travellers,  not  content  with  having  seen  and  contemplated  the  original  object, 
of  art  themselves,  purchase  copies  of  the  most  famous  paintings,  and  casts  or  sculp- 
tured or  bronze  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  groups,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  taste  and  the  ornamental  furnishing  of  their  mansions. 
But  in  Canada,  where  there  are  no  such  art-treasures,  where  we  are  so  remote  from 
ihem,  where  there  is  no  private  w^ealth  available  to  procure  them  to  any  extent,  and 
comparatively  so  few  can  visit  them  in  Europe,  a  collection  (however  limited)  of 
copies  of  those  paintings  and  statuary  which  are  most  attractive  and  instructive  in 
European  Museums,  and  with  wdiich  the  trained  teachers  of  our  public  schools  may 
become  familiar,  and  which  are  accessible  to  the  public  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
cannot  fail  to  be  the  means  of  social  improvement,  as  well  as  of  enjoyment,  to  great 
numbers  throughout  Upper  Canada. 

Yll.  General  Remarks.— Objections  Answered. 

1.  The  law  which  requires  the  Chief  Superintendent  "  to  make  annually  to  the 
Governor  a  Report  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Normal,  Model,  and  Common  Schools 
throughout  Upper  Canada,  showing  the  amount  of  moneys  expended  in  connexion 
w^ith  each,  and  from  what  sources  derived,"  requires  him  also  to  make  "such  state- 
ments and  suggestions  for  improving  schools  and  school  laws,  and  for  promoting 
education  generally,  as  he  shall  deem  useful  and  expedient." 

2.  In  the  previous  pages  of  this  report,  I  have  incidentally  offered  several  sug- 
gestions for  the  amendment  of  the  Grammar  School  law  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion generally.  In  some  of  the  details  of  the  Common  School  law,  I  think  the  language 
could  be  rendered  more  clear  and  expUcit,  and,  in  two  or  three  instances,  the 
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provisions  more  simple  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  every  year's  experience  affords  fresh 
proof  of  the  simplicity,  the  economy,  the  acceptableness,  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  the  system.*  If  the  system  (I  speak  here  of  the  law)  were  as  perfect  as  the 
Bible  itself,  there  would  not  be  wanting  opponents  to  it ;  there  would  still  be  those 
jwho  would  wish  its  overthrow,  or  who  would  think  they  could  greatly  improve  it. 

■  3.  I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  the  provisions  of  our  School  law  are  perfect. 
On  the  contrary,  1  think  as  society  advances,  and  as  the  system  becomes  more  and 
more  developed,  material  improvements  can  be  made  to  meet  the  new  wants  of  a 
progressive  civilization  of  the  country,  and  to  blend  with  our  Municipal  institutions, 
which  are  being  modified  and  which  have  recently  been  very  greatly  improved. 
This  has  been  the  course  hitherto  pursued  in  the  preparation  and  passing  of  short 
bills  from  time  to  time,  containino;  such  additional  and  modified  provisions  as  the 
progress  of  the  system  and  the  new  wants  and  institutions  of  the  country  seemed  to 
demand.  I  have  endeavoured  to  acquaint  and  keep  myself  acquainted  with  the 
character,  modifications  and  actual  worknig  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
other  states  and  countries,  and  to  borrow  and  adapt  whatever  appeared  suitable  and 
advantageous  to  U[)per  Canada.  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  our  own  institu- 
tions, and  have  sought  to  penetrate  and  analyse  the  elements  of  Canadian  society, 
I  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  a  supply  for  its  varying  and  felt  intellectual  wants,  and 
to  suggest,  when  required,  such  improvements  as  the  state  of  society  and  the  cir- 
cumstances and  institutions  of  the  country  would  permit. 

4.  For  these  purposes,  I  have  once  in  five  years  visited  other  countries  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  that  by  inquiring  into  their  educational  institutions,  progress, 
and  condition,  I  might  ascertain  and  adopt  every  useful  improvement  which  they 
had  made,  and  guard  against  attempting  any  experiments  which  they  had  tried  and 
found  to  be  worthless.  In  addition  to  my  daily  c  )rresporidence  and  frequent  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  persons  froai  various  parts  of  the  Province,  I  have  made  a 
tour  of  the  country  once  every  five  years,  and  held  a  Public  Convention  of  each 
County,  in  order  to  learn  the  experience  and  views  and  wishes  of  practical  and  in- 
telligent inhabitants  as  to  the  working  and  defects  of  the  school  system,  and  as  to 
amencbnents  and  improvements  in  the  existing  school  law  and  regulations.  The 
j additional  provisions;,  in  the  Supplementary  School  Act  of  1853,  and  modifications 
I  of  the  Separate  School  provisions  of  the  law  contained  in  the  4th  section  of  that 
Act,  were  not  recommended  by  me  to  the  Government,  until  after  a  free  and  unre- 

I  served  consultation  on  the  subject  at  a  Public  Convention  held  in  each  County  of 
I  Upper  Canada. 

5.  Each  successive  year's  observation  and  experience  have  strengthened  my  con- 
viction that  great  good  would  result  from  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  General 
Inspector.^  of  Schools,  to  hold  Teacher's  Institutes  in  the  several  Counties  and  con- 
fer with  tlie  local  Superintendents  of  Schools,  as  to  improved  and  uniform  mode 
of  insi)ecting  the  schools,  furnishing,  organizing,  and  conducting  them,  &c.,  &c.  ; 

j  *  ()q  this  point,  see  the  unitiid  testimoay  of  various  local  Superinteudents,  as  given  in  Appendix  A 
of  the  Annual  Heport. 
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— a  mode  of  proceedinp;  which  I  believe  would  be  much  more  beneficial  lhan  depri- 
ving the  Municipal  Councils  of  the  power  of  appointing  the  local  Superintendents 
and  transferring  it  to  a  central  authority  ;  but  I  think  that  taking  away  from  the 
M.uiicipalities  any  of  the  powers  which  they  possess  in  school  matters,  or  any  at- 
tempts to  coerce  the  Municipalities  by  either  restrictions  or  requirements,  would  not 
only  be  an  infringement  of  rights  as  sacred  to  each  Municipality  as  the  rights  of  self- 
government  are  to  the  country  at  large,  but  would  be  a  blow  at  the  e(hicational  and 
social  progress  of  the  country.  The  power  of  local  and  combined  effort  among  the 
people  for  local  objects  and  improvements,  is  the  essence  of  our  Municipal  system, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  levers  for  the  country's  material  advancement  tliat 
have  ever  been  created.  This  same  power,  voluntary  and  unrestricted,  is  the  main- 
spring of  our  school  system,  and  that  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  it  from  Euro- 
pean and  American  systems  of  public  instruction,  and  accounts  largely  for  its 
greater  simplicity,  economy  and  success. 

6.  The  rational  objection  is  not  that  the  people  are  municipally  invested  with  too 
large  powers  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  but  that  those  powers  are 
still  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  great  object  desired — the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  youth  in  each  Municipality.  If  ignorance  is  an  evil  to  society,  volun- 
tary ignorance  is  a  crime  against  society.  And  if  society  is  invested  with  power 
to  relieve  all  from  the  evil  of  ignorance  by  providing  for  the  education  of  all,  the 
safety  and  interests  of  society,  no  less  than  the  mission  of  its  existence,  require  that 
it  should  be  able  to  suppress  and  prevent  the  crime  of  voluntary  ignorance  by  pun- 
ishing its  authors.  If  idle  mendicancy  is  a  crime  in  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  why 
is  not  idle  vagrancy  a  crime  in  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  ?  The  latter  is  the  parent 
of  the  former.  Why  is  not  crime  prevented  by  being  punished  and  suppressed  in 
its  commencement  rather  than  be  allowed  to  advance  to  the  completion  of  manhood 
ignorance,  mendicancy  and  even  theft,  before  being  punished? 

7.  In  most  European  cities,  except  those  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  States, 
street  mendicancy,  and  especially  idle  mendicancy,  whether  in  the  young  or  old,  is 
a  crime  punishable  by  law  ;  and  in  many  cities  of  Europe  and  in  several  States  of 
Germany  and  cantons  of  Switzerland,  as  also  in  some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  voluntary  ignorance  and  idle  vagrancy  in  youth  is  not  less  a 
crime,  as  it  is  a  still  greater  evil  to  society.  Why  should  it  not  be  held  as  a  crime, 
as  well  as  an  evil,  in  the  cities  and  towns,  and  incorporated  villages  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada ?  If  society  voluntarily  and  patriotically  taxes  itself  to  provide  a  free  school 
for  all  the  youth  who  will  voluntarily  enter  it,  wh}^  should  it  be  prevented  from 
sending  to  a  school  of  reform,  labour,  and  instruction,  those  who  will  enter  no  school, 
public  or  private,  who  pursue  no  labour,  but  are  habitually  committing  the  crime  of 
idle  ignorance  and  vagrancy,  if  not  practising  all  kinds  of  vice  ?  If  parents  cannot, 
or  will  not,  prevent  such  crime  in  their  own  children,  ought  not  society  to  do  so  ? 
Ought  it  not  to  do  so,  and  be  empowered  to  do  so,  upon  the  double  ground  of  self- 
protection  and  common  humanity  ? 

8.  Some  have  objected  to  our  school  system  as  a  failure,  because  in  the  cities  and 
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towns  where  the  citizens  have  employed  their  discretionary  power  to  estahhsh  free 
schools,  there  are  yet  numbers  of  vagrant  youth  who  enter  no  school.  Others  have 
even  charged  the  pubhc  schools  as  a  source  of  crime,  because  in  the  very  cities 
(especially  in  the  City  of  Toronto),  where  the  doors  of  noble  school-houses  are  freely 
j  open  to  all,  juvenile  vagrancy  and  crime  exists.  Such  objections  can  only  pro- 
I  ceed  from  very  superficial  observation,  or  very  narrow  partizanship.  With  just  as 
much  reason  might  Christianity  be  objected  to  as  a  fuilure,  because  myriads  accept 
not  the  blessings  it  freely  offers  them,  and  enter  not  into  the  Churches  which  it 
freely  opens  to  them.  And  are  the  Churches  chargeable  with  being  the  sources  of 
crime  because  it  exists  among  both  young  and  old,  within  the  sound  of  their  bells, 
and  even  within  sight  of  their  portals  ?  If  the  church  goers  were  the  vicious 
characters,  and  the  non-church  goers  the  virtuous,  then  indeed  churches  might  be 
charged  with  being  the  hot-beds  of  crime,  and  church  attendance  a  school  of  vice. 
But  every  one  knows  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  So  if  the  youth  who  attend  the 
schools  constituted  the  juvenile  vagrants  and  thieves  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
those  youth  who  never  enter  the  schools  constituted  the  virtuous  youth  of  such 
I  municipalities,  then  would  there  be  some  semblance  of  truth  in  the  charge,  that  our 
schools  are  nurseries  of  vice,  and  attendance  at  them  is  a  danger  to  faith  and  morals. 
But  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  juvenile  criminals  of  our  cities  and  towns  are 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  schools,  while  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  an 
example  of  a  youth  who  is,  or  ever  has  been,  for  any  considerable  time,  a  regular 
pupil  at  a  public  school  having  been  judicially  convicted  or  arraigned  for  crime.  It 
is  from  the  non-attendants  at  schools  among  the  youth,  as  it  is  from  the  non-church 
goers  amongst  the  grown-up  population,  that  our  prisons  and  jails  are  filled,  and  our 
criminal  statistics  are  supplied. 

9.  Another  illustration  of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  such  imputations  upon 
our  school  system  and  schools  is  furnished  by  the  facts,  that,  in  Toronto  (which  has 
been  selected  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  failure  and  vicious  character  of  our 
public  schools,)  there  are  denominational  schools,  and  from  the  most  reliable  infor- 

I  mation,  I  believe  that  five-sixths,  if  not  nine-tenths,  of  the  juvenile  vagrants  and 
criminals  of  the  City  appertain  to  these  sections  of  the  population,  by  whom  and 

I    for  whose  youth  the  denominational  schools  have  been  provided. 

j  10.  Then  as  to  the  proportion  of  youth  in  our  cities  and  towns  that  are  under 
;  school  instruction,  it  might  be  shewn  to  be  larger  even  in  the  City  of  Toronto  itself, 
than  in  any  city  or  town  in  Europe,  where  denominational  schools  alone  are  establish- 
ed or  aided  by  the  State.  But  this  will  be  shown  presently  as  to  the  whole  country  by 
a  comparison  of  statistics.  Let  any  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  former 
wretched  state  and  character  of  the  Common  Schools  in  our  cities  and  towns,  visit 
them  now,  and  compare  the  school  accommodations,  the  character  dan  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  with  what  formerly 
existed,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  change  for  the  better  which 
has  been  effected  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

11.  If  the  clergymen  (who  are  by  law  ex-officio  visitors  of  the  schools)  of 
.  each  religious  persuasion  in  each  city  and  town,  were  to  make  it  their  duty  (as- 
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sisted,  perhaps,  by  a  committee)  to  visit  each  of  the  poor  and  negligent  members 
of  their  respective  sections  of  the  community,  and  use  their  influence  vt^ith  such 
persons  in  behalf  of  sending  their  children  to  some  school,  what  additional  and 
important  progress  would  be  made  in  the  education  of  the  mass  of  our  city  and 
town  populations.  This  is  not  the  work  of  the  school-master  or  the  school ;  it  is 
the  work  of  the  clergy  and  parents,  and  other  members  of  each  religious  commu- 
nity, to  gather  to  the  school,  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  the  prodigal  children 
of  their  prodigal  brethren.  How  much  more  worthy  is  such  a  work  for  a  clergy- 
man or  a  merchant,  a  magistrate  or  a  judge,  than  in  inditing  charges  against  the 
public  schools  for  not  doing  what  belongs  to  others  to  do.  The  clergy,  and 
legislators,  and  judges,  and  magistrates,  and  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  have 
much  to  do  in  their  individual  capacity,  as  well  as  the  school  and  the  school- 
master, in  educating  all — even  the  poorest  members  of  the  community.  The 
cities  and  towns,  through  their  elected  Boards  of  School  Trustees,  have  made  im- 
mense progress  in  a  short  lime  ;  the  teachers  and  schools  are  nobly  fulfilling  their 
functions ;  it  remains  for  others,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the  easy 
task  of  fruitless  regret  and  criticism,  to  join  with  the  friends  of  humanity  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  to  bring  every  neglected  and  vagrant  child  to  a  school  of 
some  kind.  To  educate  the  youth  of  all  classes  requires  the  individual,  as  well  as 
official,  co-operation  of  all  classes. 

12.  To  the  most  selfish  objection,  that  the  rich  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools 
from  which  they  receive  no  direct  benefit,  it  may  be  replied,  the  whole  country  has 
been  indirectly  taxed  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  which  have  been 
expended  in  providing  University  Education  for  a  few  hundreds,  and  in  providing 
Grammar  School  Education  for  a  few  thousands,  of  (as  a  general  rule,)  the  more 
wealthy  classes  of  society.  Is  it  any  more  than  reasonable  and  just  then  that  these 
favored  classes  should  contribute  to  the  elementary  education  of  the  more  numerous 
children  of  their  less  favored  fellow  citizens  ?  Besides,  the  education  of  all  the 
youth  of  a  country  is  a  national  object,  a  national  as  well  as  individual  interest,  a 
national  duty ;  and  to  every  national  object  and  interest  each  citizen  should  contri- 
bute according  to  the  property  which  he  possesses  and  which  is  protected  for  him  in 
the  country.  Every  man  should  bear  the  burden  of  every  state  interest  according 
to  that  which  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  which  he  hath  not. 

13.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  the  system  of  public  schools  interferes  with  pa- 
rental rights.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  and  absurd  than  this  objection.  The 
very  object  of  the  public  school  system  is  to  enable  parents  to  educate  their  children 
in  their  own  way,  to  aid  them  to  do  more  for  their  children  than  they  could  otherwise 
do, — recognizing  every  where  and  at  all  times  the  sacredness  and  supremacy  of 
parental  authority,  and  even  aiding  the  objects  of  its  discretionary  exercise  in  res- 
pect to  the  religious  instruction  of  children,  while  it  provides  for  their  secular 
instruction.  The  provisions  of  the  Law  and  Official  Regulations  in  regard  to 
religious  instruction  and  religious  exercises  in  the  schools,  (which  will  be  found  on 
pag.s  24,  23,)  show  with  what  care  the  rights  of  conscience  and  of  parental  author- 
ity are  protected  and  secured  in  our  School  System,  while  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
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tares  in  some  version,  and  prayers  in  some  form,  are  recommended  at  the  opetiing 
and  close  of  the  daily  exercises  of  each  school ;  and  the  Clergy  or  their  asssistants 
of  each  denomination  have  the  right  to  give  once  a  week  in  such  school  special 
religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  persuasion.  I  will  hereafter  show 
how  much  the  Canadian  system  is  in  advance  of  the  Irish  National  System  in  this 
respect;  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  may  remark,  so  completely  is  parental  authority 
recognized  in  our  school  system,  that  no  municipality  is  required  to  establish  or 
continue  any  public  school  system  at  all  unless  it  desires  to  do  so  ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  each  school  division  and  to  religious  exercises  in  it.  In  no  coun- 
try where  schools  are  aided  by  the  State,  (not  even  in  the  neighboring  States,)  is 
there  so  formal  and  fall  a  recognition  of  the  exercise  of  parental  authority  and  of 
local  discretionary  power  as  in  the  School  System  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  a  system 
worked  oui  in  each  municipality  and  school  division  by  the  people  themselves,  in 
their  own  way  and  at  their  own  discretion  ;  and  if  they  find  in  any  municipality 
that  their  mode  ot  supporting  or  managing  their  schools  has  not  been  as  successful 
as  they  think  practicable,  they  can  adopt  any  other  methods  or  measures  they  think 
proper  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools.  If  the  schools  be  defective  or  ineffi- 
cient in  any  municipalit}^,  the  cause  or  causes  must  arise  from  the  state  of  society, 
or  from  local  management,  or  defects  in  the  Municipal  Law  in  regard  to  youthful 
vagrancy  and  idleness,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  -  school  law.  But  the  char- 
acter and  success  of  a  public  school  system  must  be  jadged  of  not  by  one  city, 
town  or  school  division,  but  by  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  throughout  the 
country  at  large,  and  by  the  general  sentiments,  and  feelings,  and  voluntary  action 
of  the  people  in  respect  to  it. 

14.  The  elected  representatives  of  municipalities  and  school  divisions,  and  their 
constituents,  are  the  best  judges  of  a  school  system  with  which  they  have  had  and 
have  chiefly  to  do,  and  in  which  they  are  chiefly  interested ;  and  not  one  of  the 
municipalities  of  all  Upper  Canada  has  desired  a  change  in  the  school  system  after 
so  long  and  thorough  a  trial ;  nay,  if  they  support  it  with  an  unanimity  unequalled 
in  any  other  country,  and  if  its  success  is  equall}^  remarkable,  surely  no  external 
influence  should  be  suffered  to  subvert  it,  no  theoretical  hand  should  be  put  forth 
to  weaken  its  foundations  or  arrest  its  progress.  Of  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Lower  Canada  the  people  and  legislators  of  that  section  of  the  Province 
have  always  been  admitted  to  be  the  best  judges  ;  nor  have  they  been  interfered 
with,  and  attempted  to  be  coerced  by  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. Neither  should  the  people  or  representatives  of  Lower  Canada  inter- 
fere with  the  school  system  of  Upper  Canada,  of  which  the  people  and  representatives 
of  Upper  Canada  are  the  rightful  and  most  competent  judges. 

15.  One  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  success  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction  is  the  fact,  that  it  was  never  identified  with  or  made  the  tool  of  party — 
that  it  has  grown  ud  under  the  auspices  of  successive  administrations  and  of  men 
of  all  parties  —that  it  has  been  based  upon  the  sentiments  and  incorporated  with 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada. 
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Appendix  A. 

THE  SYSTEM  OE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

Ko.  1. -LETTER  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  E.  G.  STANLEY  (LORD  DERBY),  CHIEF  SECRETARY  TO 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  LORD  LIEUTENANT,  ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE 
OF  LEINSTER,  ESTABLISHIIsG  THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

(Copy.)  Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 

My  Lord — His  Majesty's  Government  having  come  to  the  determinalion  of 
empowering  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  constitute  a  Board  for  the  superintendence  of 
a  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  Parliament  having  so  far  sanctioned 
the  arrangement,  as  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  in  the  present  year,  as  an 
experiment  of  the  probable  success  of  the  proposed  system,  I  am  directed  by  His 
Excellency  to  acquaint  your  Grace,  that  it  is  his  intention,  with  your  consent,  to 
constitute  you  the  President  of  the  New  Board,  And  I  have  it  further  in  com- 
mand to  lay  before  your  Grace  the  motives  of  the  Government  in  constituting  this 
Board,  the  powers  which  it  is  intended  to  confer  upon  it,  and  the  objects  which  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

The  Commissioners,  in  1812,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
this  description,  to  superintend  a  system  of  Education,  from  which  should  be 
banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  which,  admitting  children  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  should  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  The 
Government  of  the  day  imagined  that  they  had  found  a  superintending  body,  ' 
acting  upon  a  system  such  as  was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distribution 
of  the  National  Grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society.    His  Majesty's 
present  Government  are  of  opinion,  that  no  private  Society,  deriving  a  part,  how- 
ever small,  of  their  annual  income  from  private  sources,  and.  only  made  the  chan- 
nel of  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct  i 
responsibility,  could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  end  proposed; 
and  while  they  do  fall  justice  to  the  liberal  views  with  which  that  Society  was  j 
originally  instituted,  as  well  as  to  the  fairness  with  which  they  have,  in  most 
instances,  endeavoured  to  carry  their  views  into  effect,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible 
that  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  that  ^Society  was  calculated  to  defeat  its 
avowed  objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved  that  it  has.    The  deter- 
mination to  enforce  in  all  their  Schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with- 
out note  or  comn^ent,  was  undoubtedly  taken  with  the  purest  motives  ;  with  the  ! 
wish  at  once  to  connect  religious  with  moral  and  literary  educatiun,  and,  at  the  ' 
same  time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect,  by  1 
catechetical  instruction,  or  comments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
controversy.    But  it  se^ms  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (to  which,  in  any  system  intended  for  general  diffusion 
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throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong)  were  totally 
at  variance  with  this  principle  ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  by  childreUj  must  be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church, 
which  denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpretation  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  in  articles  of  religious  belief. 

Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society  prospered  and  extended  its 
,  operations  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  this  vital  defect  began  to, 
be  noticed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  began  to  exert  themselves  with 
energy  and  success,  against  a  system  to  which  they  were  in  principle  opposed, 
and  which  they  feared  might  lead  in  its  results  to  proselytism,  even  although  no 
such  object  were  contemplated  by  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition  arose 
founded  on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  system  could  not  be- 
come one  of  National  Education. 

The  Commjssioners  of  Education,  in  1824-25,  sensible  of  the  defects  of  the 
system,  and  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  objection  taken,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  two  Teachers  in  every  school,  one  Protestant,  and 
the  other  Roman  Catholic,  to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of 
f  the  children  :  and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from 
the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persua- 

isions.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were  impracticable ;  and  in 
1828,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  were  referred  the  vari- 
ous Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  recommended  a  system  to  be 
adopted  which  should  afford,  if  possible,  a  combined  literary,  and  a  separate 
religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the  views 
I  of  the  religious  persuasions  which  divide  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a  sys- 
I  tern  of  National  Education  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

For  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  much  must  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  Board  ;  and  upon  the  security  thereby  afforded 
to  the  country,  that  while  the  interests  of  religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most 
i  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils. 

P        To  attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that  a  portion  of  the  Board 
I  should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal  character,  and  of  exalted  station  in 
'  the  Church  ;  for  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist  in  part  of  persons  professing 
different  religious  opinions. 

'  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  that  the  Board  should  exercise  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  various  schools  which  may  be  erected  under  its  auspices,  or 
which,  having  been  already  established,  may  hereafter  place  themselves  under  its 
management,  and  submit  to  its  regulations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid 
will  be  admissible  from  Christians  of  all  denominations ;  but  as  one  of  the  main 
objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much 
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must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident  Clergy,  the  Board  will  probably 
look  with  peculiar  favor  upon  applications  proceeding  either  from, 

1st.  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Parish  ;  or, 

2nd.  One  of  the  Clergymen,  and  a  certain  number  of  Parishioners,  professing  the 

opposite  creed  ;  or, 
3rd.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations. 

Where  the  application  proceeds  exclusively  from  Protestants,  or  exclusively 
from  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  Board  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to  the  absence  of  any  names  of  the  persuasion  which 
does  not  appear. 

The  Board  will  note  all  applications  for  aid,  whether  granted  or  refused,  with 
the  grounds  of  the  decision,  and  annually  submit  to  Parliament  a  Report  of  their 
proceedings. 

They  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed  from,  that 
local  funds  shall  be  raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent. 

They  will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  following  objects  are  not  locally 
provided  for : 

1st.  A  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house  and  furniture. 
2nd.  A  permanent  salary  for  the  Master,  not  less  than  pounds. 
3rd.  A  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at  half-price,  and 
books  of  separate  religious  instruction  at  prime  cost. 

4th.  Where  aid  is  required  from  the  Commissioners  for  building  a  school-house, 
it  is  required  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  estimated  expense  be  subscribed, 
a  site  for  building,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  to 
them,  and  the  school-house,  when  finished,  to  be  vested  in  them. 

They  will  require  that  the  Schools  be  kept  open  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  moral  and  literary  education  only ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in 
the  week  be  set  apart  for  giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions. 

They  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  Clergy  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools,  whether  in  the  combined  literary,  or  separate  religious  instruction ;  none 
to  be  employed  in  the  first,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the 
latter,  but  with  the  approbation  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  the  persuasion 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
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They  will  require  that  a  Register  shall  be  kept  in  the  Schools,  in  whish 
shall  be  entered  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  Wor- 
ship on  Sundays. 

They  will,  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  their  Inspectors^ 
visit  and  examine  into  the  slate  of  each  School,  and  report  their  observations  to 
the  Board. 

They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid,  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  Teacher,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  Regulations  : 

1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  suspended,  or  removed  altogether,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall,  however,  record  their  reasons. 

2nd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  Model  School,  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Dublin. 

N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  who  may  be  approved 
of  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  of  such  as  the  Board  may  think  fit  to  appoint, 
before  the  proposed  Model  School  may  come  into  full  operation. 

3rd.  He  shall  have  received  testirdonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for 
the  situation,  from  the  Board,  or  the  persons  employed  by  them  to  conduct 
the  Model  School. 

The  Board  will  be  intrusted  with  the  absolute  control  over  the  funds  which 
may  be  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  which  ihey  shall  apply  to  the  following 
purposes  : 

1st.  Granting  aid  for  the  erection  of  schools,  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
specified. 

2nd.  Paying  Inspectors  for  visiting  and  reporting  upon  schools. 

3rd.  Gratuities  to  Teachers  of  schools  conducted  under  the  rules  laid  down,  not 
exceeding  pounds  each. 

4th.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a  Model  School  in  Dublin,  and  training  teach- 
ers for  country  schools. 

5th.  Editing  and  printing  such  books  of  moral  and  literary  education  as  may  be 
approved  of  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  supplying  them  and  school  neces- 
saries, at  not  lower  than  half-price. 

I  have  thus  stated  the  objects  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  in  view, 
and  the  principal  regulations  by  which  they  think  those  objects  may  be  most 
efFectually  promoted  ;  and  I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  express  His 
Excellency's  earnest  wish  thai  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  found  such  as  to 
procure  for  the  Board  the  sanction  of  your  Grace's  name,  and  the  benefit  of  your 
Grace's  attendance. 
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A  full  power  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Board  to  make  such  regulations 
upon  matters  of  detail,  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  these  Instructions,  as 
they  may  judge  best  qualified  to  carry  into  edect  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Legislature.  Parliament  has  already  placed  at  His  Excellency's 
disposal  a  sum  which  may  be  available  even  in  the  course  of  the  present  year; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Board  can  be  formed,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  with  a  view  to  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing  year,  in  enabling  such 
schools,  already  eslablished,  as  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions  imposed, 
to  put  in  their  claims  for  protection  and  assistance ;  and  in  receiving  applications 
from  parties  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature,  in 
founding  new  schools  under  your  regulations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)  E.  G.  Stanley. 

To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinsler, 
&c,  &c. 


No.  FOLLOWlNa  DOCTTMEITT,  EXPLAITATORY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  CONDITIONS, 

WHICH  HAD  BEEN  MISUNDERSTOOD,  HAVING  BEEN  DRAWN  UP  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONERS, AS  CONTAINING  THEIR  VIEWS  OF  THEM,  HAS  RECEIVED  THE  APPRO- 
BATION AND  SANCTION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMMENT.  [1832.] 

As  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  education  committed  to  the  Commissioners,  to 
be  by  them  carried  into  effect,  have,  as  it  appears,  been  misunderstood,  the  Com- 
missioners beg  to  submit  to  Government,  the  sense  in  which  they  have  understood 
and  acted  upon,  the  instructions  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  that  the  Government  may  confirm  them  in  their  mode  of  procedure  where 
they  are  right,  and  correct  them  where  they  are  wrong. 

L  In  giving  a  control  to  individual  members  of  the  Board,  over  books  to  be 
used  in  the  particular  religious  instruction  of  different  denominations  of  pupils, 
the  Board  do  not  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment either  to  claim  for  themselves,  or  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners,  any  control 
over  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  over  the  standards  of  the  Established 
Churches  of  Ireland — or  of  Scotland — or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  only 
over  books  composed  by  private  authors  ;  and  that  the  control  over  these  is  required 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  introduction  of  books  of  injurious  tendency. 

II.  The  Board  do  not  understand  that  it  is  imperative  upon  them  to  edit  all 
books  used  in  the  schools  receiving  grants  from  them ;  but  that  they  are  at  liberty 
to  sanction  such  books  as  may  previously  be  in  use  in  schools,  in  behalf  of  which 
applications  are  made ;  or  such  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  local  patrons  and 
conductors  of  schools,  provided  that  they  find  nothing  objectionable  in  them. 
Under  this  view  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  they  require  a  list  of  the  books 
used  in  the  schools  which  they  are  requested  to  aid,  and  have  already  frequently 
sanctioned  the  school-books  issued  by  the  Kildare-Place  Society— and  also,  after 
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certain  alterations,  the  school  books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.  The 
Board  wish  to  remark,  that  they  have  never  conceived  it  would  be  expedient  to 
render  the  use  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative. 

III.  The  Board  understand  that  the  control  over  Teachers  of  schools  is  vested 
primarily  in  their  Local  Patrons  and  Conductors ;  and  that  the  power  required  by 
the  Government  to  be  conceded  to  the  Board,  of  fining  and  dismissing  teachers, 
is  to  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  such  Local  Patrons  and  Conductors,  after 
receiving  grants,  seeking  to  protect  teachers  in  violating  the  rules  of  the  Board ; 
or  retaining  teachers  found,  on  trial,  to  be  incompetent. 

IV.  The  Board  understand  that  they  are  to  require  a  permanent  submission 
to  their  regulations,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  grants  have  been  made  towards 
the  erection  of  school  houses,  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  according  to  the  directions 
of  Government ;  and  that  in  schools  receiving  occasional  or  annual  grants,  such 
as  salaries  for  the  teachers,  &c.,  they  are  to  require  submission  to  their  regulations 

^  only  during  the  period  for  which  grants  are  made. 

V.  By  encouraging  the  Pastors  of  different  denominations  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks,  out  of  school  hours,  the  Board 
understand,  merely  affording  to  such  Pastors  facility  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the 
times  specified,  and  not  employing  or  remunerating  them.  And  they  understand 
that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to  what  denomina- 
tion they  respectively  belong — the  Board  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  matter. 

VI.  The  Board  understand  that  the  times  for  religious  instruction  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  Local  Patrons  and  Conductors  of  Schools  ;  the  power  vested  in 
the  Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see  that,  at  least,  one  week-day  in  the 
week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ;  they  also  understand,  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  may,  or  may  not  be  in  the  school  room ;  the  choice  of  the  place  being 
left  to  the  Pastors  of  the  children,  but  that  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  them  to 
assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the  school  room,  if  they  see  fit. 

VII.  The  Board  understand  that  they  are  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  exercise 
control  over  the  use  of  the  school  rooms  on  Sundays,  that  control  being  left  to  the 
Local  Conductors  of  schools  ;  but  that  if  any  use  be  made  of  them,  tending  to  con- 
tention and  well-founded  complaints  between  adverse  parties,  it  is  competent  for 
.the  Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil. 

The  Board  beg  leave  to  add,  that  they  do  not  regard  these  observations  as 
•altering  or  modifying,  in  any  degree,  the  original  instructions  communicated  to 
'  .them  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Letter,  of  October,  1831 ;  they  offer  them  as  con- 
taining views  which  they  have  always  entertained  of  their  instructions,  and  upon 
which  they  have  uniformly  acted  since  the  commencement  of  their  labours. 

By  desire  of  the  Commissioners, 

(Signed)  THOMAS  F.  KELLY, 

Secretary. 
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m  3 -FOUR  PROPOSITIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  GENERAL  SYNOD  OF 
ULSTER  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  TO  THE  COMMISSIONERS.  [1833.] 

Resolved  : — 

Istly.  That  the  ministers  and  people  of  this  church,  ivithout  the  necessary 
concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  church,  shall  enjoy  the  right 
of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to  schools,  by  a  statement  of  the 
constitution  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  an  engagement  to 
adhere  to  them  ;  but  in  this  proposition  recognizing  the  right  of  the  Board  to 
consider  the  regulations,  and  to  decide  accordingly. 

2ndly,  That  it  shall  be  the  right  of  all  parents  to  require  of  patrons  and 
managers  of  schools,  to  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  convenient 
and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or  some 
other  whom  the  parents  may  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend  the  reading. 

3rd]y.  That  all  children  whose  parents  and  guardians  shall  so  direct,  shall 
daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the  period  appointed,  but  that  no  compul- 
sion whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  to  read,  or  remain  during  the  reading. 

4lhly.  That  every  use  of  school-rooms  be  vested  in  the  Local  Patrons  or 
Committees,  subject  in  case  of  abuse  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Board. 


(2)  Extract  of  the  Boardh  Minute  thereon^  dated  August  26,  1833, 

The  Commissioners  having  considered  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  thus  submitted  to  them,  are  of  opinion  that  these  propositions  do  not  con- 
tain any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  system  of  Education"^  com- 

*  The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  will  further  explain  the  previous 
views  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  substance  of  these  propositions  : 

(Copy.)  Education  Office,  Dublin,  25th  July,  1833. 

Sib, — I  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant 
in  which  you  desire  to  know  whether  aid  can  be  extended  by  them  towards  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
school,  the  business  of  which  you  state  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner,  namely,  that  it  opens  at 
ten  o'clock  and  closes  at  three  ;  that  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  until  two  each  day,  is  confined  to  the  usual 
literary  education;  that  the  books  used  by  the  children  are  those  formerly  supplied  by  the  Kildare-place 
Society ;  that  the  last  hour  is  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  such  pupils 
as  are  advanced  to  an  Old  or  I^'ew  Testament  class,  if  permitted  by  their  parents  to  join  in  such  an  exercise ; 
that  those  who  are  not  so  advanced,  or  who  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God, 
may  either  pursue  the  usual  routine  of  business  of  the  school,  or  retire  if  they  please,  and  that  Saturday  is 
employed  in  directing  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  entered  a  Scripture  class,  to  what  they  may 
have  been  doing  during  the  week,  and  in  catechising  those  who  have,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Commissioners  having  considered  your  letter,  desire  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  of  the  Temple 
Meeting  school  appear  to  them  to  agree  in  principle  with  those  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  rule  that 
the  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day,  except  Saturday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible  with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such 
children  only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  school,  and  that  all 
others  do  then  retire ;  and  with  respect  to  the  exercises  on  Saturday,  it  also  is  compatible  with  their  rules, 


mitted  to  their  charge  ;  and  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  approved 
thereof,  they  will  receive  applications  from  the  patrons  of  schools  in  conformity 
thereto,  and  grant  aid,  upon  having  such  queries  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to 
put,  satisfactorily  answered.^ 

(Signed,)  T.  F.  KELLY,  * 

Secretary. 


1^0.  4.—RULES  AH^D  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
IRELAND  ;  FROM  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  (1854.) 


L  General  Regulations. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  DIVISION. 


I.  Object  and  Fnndamental  Principle  of 
the  System  of  Na,tional  Education. 
.  II.  Management  of  National  Schools. 
III.  Description  of  Schools  to  which  the 

Commissioners  grant  aid. 
lY.  Religions  and  Secular  Instraction. 
Y.  Use  of  School-houses. 


YI.  Use  of  Books  or  Tablets. 
YII.  Appomtment  and  dismissal  of  Teachers, 
YIII.  Inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or 
their  Officers. 
IX.  Admission  of  Yisitors. 
X.  Miscellaneous. 


1,  The  object  of  the  system  oi  National  Education  is  to  afford  combinedlitereiTj 
and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to  children  of  all  persuasions,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  do  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils. 

2.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  different  religious  denominations  should 
co-operate  in  conducting  National  Schools. 


provided  that  those  children  only  shall  attend  upon  that  day  whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall  join  in 
reading  or  receiving  instruction  iu  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  so  that  an  opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for  all 
others  to  receive  such  religious  instruction,  at  that  time,  as  their  parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  for  them. 
As  you  mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school,  to  mark  the  progress  and  administer  such  instruction 
as  the  circumstance  and  capacity  of  the  children  may  require,  the  Commissioners  desire  me  to  observe, 
I  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  their  rules  that  religious  instruction  should  be  given  only  at  the  time  specifically 
appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  children  whose  parents  do  not  direct  them  to  be  present  at  it,  should 
previously  retire.  The  Commissioners  having  thus  explained  their  views,  and  anticipating  that  you  will 
i  .conform  to  them,  direct  me  to  signify  their  readiness  to  make  a  grant  towards  the  support  of  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  school  on  your  returning  the  paper  which  I  herewith  transmit,  propei'ly  filled  and  signed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  Thomas  F.  Kelly, 

Secretary. 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  will  be  found  the  regulations  and  direetions  to  be  attended  to 
;  in  making  application  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  aid,  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  them,  in  con- 
I  fornnty  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  documents,  which  regulations  and  directions  were 
laid  before  Government,  and  approved,  previously  to  their  being  issued. 
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3.  The  Commissioners  by  themselves,  or  their  Officers,  are  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  and  examine  the  Schools  whenever  they  think  fit.  Those  who  visit  on  the 
part,  of  the  Commissioners  are  furnished  with  credentials  under  their  Seal. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  Rule  without  the 
express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

IL  Management  of  National  Schools, 

1.  The  local  government  of  the  National  Schools  is  vested  in  the  local  Patrons 
thereof. 

2.  The  Commissioners  recognize  as  the  local  Patron  the  person  who  applies  in 
the  first  instance  to  place  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it  be  other- 
wise ^ecified  in  the  application. 

3.  If  a  School  be  under  the  local  management  of  a  School  Committee,  such 
Committee  has  all  the  rights  of  an  individual  Patron. 

4.  The  Patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  local  management  of  the  School;  such  representative  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Local  Manager."  The  Patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the  direct 
management  of  the  School,  or  appoint  another  Local  Manager. 

This  rule  applies  equally  whether  the  Patronship  be  vested  in  one  or  more 
Individuals. 

5.  When  a  School  is  vested  in  Trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the 
local  Manager. 

6.  When  a  School  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  Patron  or 
Patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

7.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of  a 
Lay  Patron,  or  the  successor  of  a  Clerical  Patron,  is  recognized  by  the  Board 
(where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the  Patronship  of  the 
School. 

8.  If  a  Patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  his 
successor,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

9.  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  Patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  successor, 
or  as  local  Manager,  can  be  recognized  by  them  as  a  fit  person  to  exercise  the 
trust. 

10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  School  be  vested  or  non-vested,  the  Patron, 
when  nominating  a  local  manager,  ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners,  whether 
or  not  the  p-rson  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patron  during  the 
period  he  acts  as  Manager. 


11.  When  a  School  is  under  the  control  of  a  Committee,  or  of  joint  Patrons,  a 
1  Local  Manager  should  be  appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign  docu- 
ments, &c,,  &c. 

III.  Description  of  Schools  to  which  Commissioners  grant  aid, 

1.  The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.  : — 1st,  Vested  Schools,  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or 
were  vested  previously  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Board,  in  Trustees,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  permanently  maintained  as  National  Schools  ;  2ndly,  Non- Vested 
Schools,  which  are  the  property  of  private  individuals.    Both  these  classes  of 

I  Schools  are  under  the  control  of  Local  Patrons  or  Managers. 

2.  There  are  also  Model  Schools,  Literary  and  Agricultural,  of  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  themselves  the  Patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  funda- 

j  mental  principles  as  the  ordinary  National  Schools. 

I 

3.  The  Commissioners  encourage  Industrial  instruction  in  National  Schools  in 
all  suitable  cases. 

4.  The  Commissioners  require  that,  in  Schools  attended  by  females,  instruction 
shall  be  given  (if  practicable)  in  plain  needlework. 

IV.  Religious  and  Secular  Instruction. 

1.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  (as  hereinafter  provided  for)  to  the  children 
of  all  National  Schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or 
guardians  approve  of. 

2.  Religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged,  that  each  School  shall  be  open 
to  children  of  all  communions  ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  autho- 
rity ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any 
religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove  ;  and  that  the  time 
for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby,  in  effect,  excluded,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  School  affords. 

3.  A  public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must  be  inserted 
in  large  letters  in  the  "  Time  Table''  supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  who  recom- 
mend that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruc- 
tion be  also  stated  therein. 

4.  The  "Time-Table"  must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  School-room. 

5.  The  Teacher  must,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  religious 
instruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils,  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction 
has  arrived,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  during  the  period 
allotted  to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view  of  all  the  pupils,  a  notifi- 
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cation  thereof,  containing  the  words  "  Religious  Instruction,"  printed  in  large  cha- 
racters, on  a  form  to  be  supplied  by  the  Commissioners. 

6.  When  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  in  any 
National  School,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement  and 
the  commencement  of  the  religious  instruction  ;  and  whether  the  religious  or  the 
secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  School,  the  books  used  for 
the  instruction  first  in  order,  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside,  at  its  termination,  in  the 
press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the  School-books. 

7.  No  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  apartment  during  school  hours,*  simultaneously  with  religious  instruction. 

8.  In  Schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contri- 
buted, and  which  are  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education, 
or  which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity,  such  pastors 
or  other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children 
respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  School- r ooy a ^  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient  times  to  be  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

9.  In  Schools  NOT  vested,  and  which  receive  no  other  aid  than  Salary  and 
Books,  it  is  for  the  Patrons  or  Managers  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  School-room  ;  but  if  they  do  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  given  in  the  School-room,  the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians, 
desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  School,  at  reasonable  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere. 

In  such  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  that  opportunities  shall  be 
afforded  (as  in  the  case  of  Vested  Schools)  for  religious  instruction  being  given  in 
the  School-room,  by  such  Pastors,  or  other  persons,  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

10.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  xluthorized  or 
Douay  Version, — the  teaching  of  the  Catechisms, — public  prayer, — and  all  other 
religious  exercises,  come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious  instruction. 

11.  The  Patrons  and  Managers  oi  all  National  Schools  have  the  right  to  per- 
mit the  Holy  Scriptures  (either  in  the  Authorized  or  Douay  Version)  to  be  read,  at 
the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  ;  and  in  all  Vested  Schools  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the  Patrons  and 
Managers  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
School-room,  under  proper  persons  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  for  that 
purpose. 


*  The  term  "School  hours,"  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  entire  time,  in  each  day,  from 
the  opening  of  the  School  to  the  closing  of  the  same,  or  the  dismissal  of  the  pupils. 


12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may  take  place, 
at  any  time,  before  and  after  the  ordinary  School  business  (during  which  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend ;)  but  must 
not  take  place  more  than  once,  at  an  intermediate  time,  between  the  commence- 
ment and  the  close  of  the  ordinary  School  business.  The  Commissioners,  however? 
will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  reli- 
gious exercises  at  an  intermediate  time^  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them, 
that  such  arrangement  will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  School,  by  pre- 
venting children  of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  or  by  subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience. 

13.  The  secular  School  business  must  not  be  interrupted,  or  suspended,  by 
any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 

Note.  — The  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  Religious  Instruction  shall  take  place 
either  immediately  before  the  commencement,  or  immediately  after  the  close,  of  the  ordinary 
School  business  ;  and  they  further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  Patron  or  Manager  thinks  fit 
to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  intermediate  time,  a  separate  apartment  shall  (when  practicable) 
be  provided  for  the  reception  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove  of  their 
being  present  thereat. 

14.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  required  to  exclude  any  chil- 
dren from  any  religious  instruction  given  in  the  School ;  but  all  children  are  to  have 
full  power  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  from  it.  If  any  parents  or  guar- 
diaris  object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a  National  School,  it  devolves  upon 
them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  their  children  from  being  present  thereat. 

15.  Patrons,  Managers,  and  Teachers,  are  not  to  use  any  means,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  induce  children  to  attend  any  religious  instruction,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  Commissioners  will  regard  such  inter- 
ference as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  system  of  National  Education. 

16.  If  any  child  of  a  religious  persuasion  different  from  that  of  the  Teacher  of 
any  National  School,  attend  during  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruc- 
tion given  by  such  Teacher,  it  shall  be  his  or  her  duty,  on  the  first  attendance  of 
every  such  child,  during  the  time  for  such  religious  instruction  given  by  such 
Teacher  in  such  School,  forthwith  to  notify  the  same  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  child  on,  and  by,  a  Form  to  be  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

17.  The  Teachers  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the  children 
to  whose  parents  they  have  sent  the  printed  Form  of  notification. 

18.  The  Registry  kept  in  each  School,  according  to  the  Form  furnished  by  the 
Commissioners,  must  show  the  religious  denomination  of  each  child  on  the  School 
Roll. 

19.  A  sufficient  number  of  hours,  to  be  approved  of  in  each  case,  by  the  Com- 
missioners, is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  ordinary  School  business,  during  which  all 
children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend. 
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20.  In  all  National  Schools  (except  those  in  which  Industrial  Instruction  is 
the  chief  object)  there  must  be  Literary  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours,  upon  five 
days  in  the  week. 

21.  In  Schools  in  which  Industrial  Instruction  is  the  chief  object,  the  Commis- 
sioners require  that  not  less  than  hvo  hours,  daily,  shall  be  devoted  to  literary 
instruction. 

V.  Use  of  School-houses. 

1.  In  Non-Vested  Schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  exer- 
cise control  over  the  use  of  the  School-houses  on  Sundays,  or  before  or  after  the 
School  hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week ;  such  use  being  left  altogether  to  the 
Local  Patrons  or  Managers,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  subject  to  the  interference 
of  the  Board  in  cases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse. 

i 

2.  No  National  School-house  shall  be  employed,  at  any  time,  even  tempora- 
rily, as  the  stated  place  of  divine  worship  of  any  religious  community;  or  for  the 
celebration  or  administration  of  the  Sacraments  or  Rites  of  any  Church. 

3.  No  aid  will  be  granted  to  a  School  held  in  a  place  of  worship  ;  nor  will  the 
Commissioners  sanction  the  transfer  of  an  existing  School,  to  a  place  of  worship, 
even  for  a  temporary  period. 

4.  When  a  School-room  is  in  any  way  connected  with  a  place  of  worship, 
there  must  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between  the  School-room  and 
such  place  of  worship. 

5.  Vested  School-houses  must  be  used,  exclusively^  for  the  education  of  the 
children  attending  them :  except  on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be  employed  for 
Sunday  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Patrons  or  Managers,  subject,  in  cases 
leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

6.  No  political  meetings  shall  be  held  in  National  School-houses,  whether 
Vested  or  Non- Vested  ;  nor  shall  any  political  business  ivJiatsoever  be  transacted 
therein.  , 

VI.  Use  of  Books  or  Tablets, 

1.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory  ; 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  Patrons  or  Managers  of  Schools  intend 
for  the  ordinary  School  business,  are  to  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners;  and  none 
are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object.  The  approval  of  any  such  books  is  to  extend 
only  to  the  particular  edition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commissioners. 

2.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating 
religious  instruction,  the  title  of  ea.ch  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessary. 


3.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  "  Scripture  Lessons"  or  book  of 
"  Sacred  Poetry"  being  read  in  any  part  of  the  National  Schools,  nor  do  they  allow 
them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  School  business  (during  which  all  children, 
of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend)  in  any  School 
attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their 
children. 

In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at 
times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  such  ordinary  School  business? 
and  under  the  following  conditions : — 
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-  First — That  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required, 
directly  or  indirectly, ^to  be  present  at  such  reading. 

Second — That  in  order  that  any  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
may  be  at  liberty  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw,  at  the  time  set  apart  for  the 
reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for 
such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  Time-table  of  the  School — that 
there  shall  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  such  ordinary  School 
business  and  the  commencement  of  such  reading;  and  that  the  Teacher  shall, 
immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils,  that  any 
child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire. 

Third — That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart 
for  such  reading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  School  business; 
in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the  books  may  enjoy 
ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  School-room. 

4.  When  using  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Teachers  are  prohibited,  except  at 
the  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  from  putting  to  the  children  any  other 
questions  than  those  appended  to  the  end  of  each  lesson. 

5.  The  Commissioners  require  that  the  principles  of  the  following  Lesson,  or  of 
a  Lesson  of  a  similar  import  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners),  shall  be 
strictly  inculcated,  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  in  all  Schools  received 
into  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  Lesson  itself  be  hung  up  in 
each  School. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to  live  peaceably  with 
all  men"  (Rom.  ch.  xii.  v.  17),  even  with  those  of  a  different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  disciples  to  "love  one  another."  He  taught  them  to 
love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted 
them.    He  himself  prayed  for  his  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them.  We 
ought  to  seek  for  the  truth,  and  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth  ;  but  not  to  treat 
harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  intend  his  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by 
violent  means.    He  would  not  allow  liis  disciples  to  fight  for  liim 
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If  any  persons  treat  lis  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ;  for  Clu-ist  and  his 
apostles  have  taught  lis  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to 
others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with,  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to  convince  them  that  we 
are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a 
Christian  spirit.  We  ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  every  one,  to  show  ourselves  fol- 
lowers of  Cluist,  who,  "  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again"  (1  Pet.  ch.  ii.  v.  23.) 

6.  The  use  of  the  Tablet,  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  containing  the  Ten 
Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 

7.  The  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  do  not  apply  to  the  matter  contained  in 
the  common  School-books,  in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  in  the  book  of  Sacred  Poeiry, 
or  in  any  other  book,  the  use  of  which  the  Commissioners  may  at  any  time  sanction 
for  the  purpose  of  united  instruction. 

VII.  Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Teachers, 

1.  The  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  of  Schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  the 
Teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  general  qualifi- 
cations ;  the  local  Patrons  (or  Managers)  have  also  the  power  of  removing  the 
Teachers  of  their  own  authority.  National  Teachers  should  be  persons  of  Christian 
sentiment,  of  calm  temper,  and  discretion  ;  they  should  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  ;  they  should  not 
only  possess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capable  of  moulding  the 
mind  of  youth,  and  of  giving  to  the  power  which  education  confers  a  useful  direc- 
tion. These  are  the  qualities  for  which  Patrons  of  Schools,  when  making  choice  of 
Teachers,  should  anxiously  look.  They  are  those  which  the  Commissioners  are 
anxious  to  find,  to  encourage,  and  to  reward. 

2.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  (except  in  the  case  of  Convent 
Schools)  member  of  any  religious  order,  can  be  recognized  as  the  Teacher  of  a 
National  School. 

3.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on,  or  engage  in 
any  business  or  occupation,  that  will  impede,  or  interfere  with,  their  usefulness  as 
Teachers.  Teachers  of  National  Schools  are  especially  forbidden  to  keep  public 
houses,  or  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

4.  Should  the  Commissioners  consider  any  Teacher  in  a  vested  school  unfit  for 
his  office,  or  otherwise  objectionable,  they  will  require  that  he  be  dismissed  and 
another  provided :  in  non-vested  schools  the  grant  of  salary  will  be  withheld  until 
a  suitable  Teacher  be  procured.  Teachers  are  also  liable  to  be  fined  or  suspended, 
at  all  times,  when  the  Commissioners  shall  deem  it  necessary,  on  sufficient  cause 
being  shown. 

VIII.  Inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or  their  Officers, 

1.  As  the  Commissioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  any  School^ 
except  their  own  Model  Schools,  directly  into  their  own  hands,  but  leave  all 
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Schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers  (as 
stated  in  §  II.) ;  the  Inspectors  are  not  to  give  direct  orders^  as  on  the  part  of  the 
Board,  respecting  any  necessary  regulations,  but  to  point  out  such  regulations  to 
the  local  Patrons  or  Managers  of  the  Schools,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite 
orders. 

2.  The  Commissioners  require  that  every  National  School  be  inspected  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  District^  at  least  three  times  in  each  year. 

3.  The  District  Inspector,  after  each  inspection.,  is  to  communicate  with  the 
local  Patron  or  Manager,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  concerning  the 
general  state  of  the  School,  and  pointing  out  such  violations  of  rule,  or  defects,  if 
any,  as  he  may  have  observed ;  and  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

4.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his 
intended  visit ;  but  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  previous 
arrangements  with  the  local  Patrons  or  Managers,  as  will  facilitate  the  attendance 
of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Schools. 

5.  The  Inspector  is  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  the  result  of  each  visit, 
and  to  use  every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  discipline,  manage- 
ment, and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  School. 

6.  When  applications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  District  Inspector,  he  is  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  applicant ;  and  also  to  communicate  personally,  or  by 
writing,  with  the  Clergymen  of  the  different  denominations,  and  with  other  parties 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  opinions  on  the  applica- 
tion, and  whether  they  have  any,  and  what,  objections  thereto. 

7.  The  Inspector  is  also  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  such  local  informa- 
tion as  they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  as  their  agent  in 
all  matters  in  which  they  may  employ  him  ;  but  he  is  not  invested  with  authority 
to  decide  upon  any  question  affecting  a  National  School,  or  the  general  business, 
of  the  Commissioners,  without  their  direction. 

I  IX.  Admission  of  Visitors, 

1.  The  public  generally  must  have  free  access  to  every  National  School 
(whether  vested  or  non-vested)  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction, — 
not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it,  but,  as  Visitors,  to 
observe  how  it  is  conducted. 

2.  Every  Teacher  of  a  National  School  is  to  receive  courteously  Visitors  of 
all  denominations,  to  afford  them  free  access  to  the  School-room,  and  full  liberty 
to  examine  the  Register,  Daily  Report  Book,  and  Class  Rolls  ;  to  observe  what 
books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what  tablets  are  hung 
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up  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching  ;  but  the  Teachers  are  not 
required  to  permit  any  person  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  School,  by  askino; 
questions  of  Children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of  any 
kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either 
Teachers  or  Scholars  from  their  usual  business. 

3.  Should  any  Visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot  obtain  by 
such  an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  Patron  or 
Manager  of  the  School  for  such  information. 

4.  Every  Teacher  is  required  to  have  his  Visitors'  or  Daily  Report  Book 
lying  upon  his  desk,  that  Visitors  may,  if  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in  it.  Such 
remarks  as  may  be  made,  the  Teachers  are  by  no  means  to  alter  or  erase  ;  and 
the  Inspector  of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies 
of  such  remarks  as  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to 
them. 

5.  As  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Children  given  in  tiie  School-room, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Clergyman  or  Lay  person,  communicating  it  with  the 
approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no  liberty  to  any  Visitor, 
whether  clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  present 
thereat. 

X.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  When  any  School  is'received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connexion  with 
them,  the  inscription,  "  National  School,^'  shall  be  put  up  in  plain  and  legible 
characters  on  the  School-house,  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render  it  conspicu- 
ous to  the  public.  When  a  School-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, a  stone  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription  cut  upon 
it.  The  Commissioners  will  nol,  when  granting  aid  in  future,  sanction  the 
inscription  of  any  title  of  a  denominational  character,  or  which  may  appear  to 
them  to  indicate  that  the  school  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular  religious  body. 
The  Commissioners,  however,  do  not  object  to  the  terms,  Male,  Female,  or 
Infant :  or  to  the  proper  local  dc-^ignation  of  the  city,  town,  parish,  street,  village, 
or  townland  in  which  the  School  may  be  situated  ;  or  to  the  name  of  the  founder 
being  stated  on  the  Inscription. 

2.  Patrons  and  Managers  are  permitted  to  close  their  respective  Schools  for 
a  reasonable  time  or  times  during  the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the 
Commissioners  in  case  of  abuse. 

3.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  denominational  nature  shall  be  exhibited  in 
the  School-room,  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction  ;  nor  will  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  School  which  exhibits  on  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  any  such  emblems. 

4.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  political  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  exhibited 
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in  the  School-room,  or  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  :  nor  shall  any 
placards  whatsoever  be  affixed  thereto. 

5.  The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of  their  Teachers  at 
meetings  held  for  political  purposes,  or  their  taking  part  in  elections  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  &c.,  except  by  voting,  as  incompatible 
with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  as  a  violation  of  rule  which  will  render 
them  liable  to  dismissal. 

6.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a  Copy  of  Part  I.  of  their  Rules,  on  a 
Form  to  be  furnished  by  them ,  shall  be  suspended  in  every  National  School- 
room. 


11. — DiFFEHENT  Classes  of  National  Schools. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  DIVISION. 

I.  District  Model  Schools.  VI.  Agricultural  Schools  connected  with 

II.  Agricultural  Schools.  Workhouses. 

III.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the     VII.  School  Gardens. 

exclusive  control  of  the  Commission-    VIII,  Industrial  Schools, 
ers.  IX.  Convent  Schools. 

IV.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  (Vested  and       X.  Workhouse  Schools. 

Non- vested)  under  Local  Patrons.  XI.  Schools  attached  to  Prisons. 

V.  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.  ,  XII.  Evening  Schools. 

j  I.  District  Model  Schools. 

1.  District  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  funds 
i  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  therefore 
i  under  their  exclusive  control. 

2.  The  chief  objects  of  District  Model  Schools  are  to  promote  united  educa- 
jtion ;  to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction, 
and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  Teacher. 

i  3.  In  District  Model  Schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss,  of 
their  own  authority,  the  Teachers  and  other  officers ;  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons.  The  Commissioners  affi^rd 
the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  by  such 
pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in 
Separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

4.  Some  of  the  District  Model  Schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the 
Durpose  of  affi)rding  instruction  in  agriculture. 

11.  Agricultural  Schools, 

1.  Agricultural  Schools  of  every  class  must  have  a  literary  department 
annexed  to  them,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  ordinary  National  Schools.  ; 
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2.  Agricultural  Schools  consist  of  two  classes,  Model  and  Ordinary. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Societies  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  Patrons. 

4.  In  all  Model  Agricultural  Schools  the  Commissioners  will  grant  salary 
to  a  Teacher  for  the  literary  department  exclusively^  when  the  extent  of  the  farm 
and  other  circumstances  render  such  an  appointment  necessary. 

III.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners, 

1.  The  Commissioners  defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
necessary  buildings;  but  they  require  the  local  parties  to  contribute  in  such 
proportion  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case. 

2.  The  Commissioners  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  the  furniture,  fittings,, 
rent,  taxes,  maintenance,  implements,  stock,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  A  Farm  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners,  at  a 
moderate  rent,  and  on  a  satisfactory  lease. 

4.  The  Commissioners  exercise  all  the  rights  of  Patrons,  as  in  the  case  of 
District  Model  Schools. 

5.  The  Commissioners  admit  into  these  Schools  a  limited  number  of  free, 
and  also  of  paying  resident  Agricultural  Pupils. 

6.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a  small  weekly  payment  to  the  Class  of 
Day  Pupils  who  work  on  the  Farm. 

IV.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  {Vested  and  Non-vested)  under  Local  Patrons. 

1.  Vested  Model  Agricidtural  Schools. 

1.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  towards 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  contribution^ 
and  the  extent  of  the  farm.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
and  furniture,  and  the  whole  cost  of  implements,  stock,  seed,  &c.,  must  be  con- 
tributed by  local  parties, 

2.  The  site  of  the  buildings  must  be  legally  vested  in  the  Commissioners 
free  of  rent. 

3.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners  towards  the  maintenance  of 
such  Schools,  consists  of  salary  to  the  Master  (who  must  be  competent  to  conduct 
both  the  literary  and  agricultural  departments)  ;  a  sum  towards  the  support  of  a 
limited  number  of  resident  Agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the 
class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm. 
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2.  Non-vested  Model  Agricultural  Schools. 

1 .  The  entire  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture,  implements,  stock, 
seed,  &c.,  must  be  defrayed  by  local  parties,  and  a  farm  of  sufficient  extent  must 

1  be  provided. 

2.  The  Commissioners  grant  the  usual  salary  to  the  Master,  according  to  his 
class,  as  a  literary  Teacher,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £10  a  year  for  his  services 
as  Agriculturist.  They  contribute  also  towards  the  support  of  a  limited  number 
of  resident  agricultural  pupils,  and  a  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils 
who  work  on  the  farm. 

I  ^  V.  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools 

1.  This  class  of  Schools  consists  of  ordinary  National  Schools  (either  Vested 
or  Non- Vested),  to  which  a  small  farm  (from  one  to  three  acres)  is  annexed. 
The  Teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils. 

2.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  is  an  addition  of  £5  a  year 
to  the  class  salary  of  the  Teacher,  and  in  some  special  cases,  a  small  weekly 
payment  to  an  Industrial  class  of  pupils. 

3.  To  entitle  a  School  to  such  aid,  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  satisfied 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  that  the  Agricultural  department 
is  efficiently  conducted. 

VI.  Agricultural  Schools  connected  with  Workhouses. 

1.  In  Workhouse  Schools  to  which  farms  are  attached,  the  Commissioners 
award  to  the  Agricultural  Teacher,  a  gratuity,  not  exceeding  £15  in  one  year, 
and  make  a  free  grant  of  books  on  agriculture.  These  gratuities  and  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors. 

j  VII.  School  Gardens, 

1.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agri- 
i  cultural  Inspectors,  to  the  Teachers  of  National  Schools,  who  exhibit  the  best 
'  specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their  respective  Schools,  the 
ground  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils. 

I  VIII.  Industrial  Schools. 

I.  In  these  Schools,  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needlework  are 
taught.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  the  Teachers,  on  the  following  con- 
ditions:— 

First.  That  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  receive  literary 
instruction,  for  at  least  two  hours  daily. 
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Second.  That  no  religious  instruction  or  religious  exercise  shall  take  place 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

Third.  That  a  separate  room  be  provided  for  industrial  instruction. 

Fourth.  That  in  addition  to  the  literary  Teacher,  there  shall  be  a  suitable 
person  appointed  to  conduct  the  industrial  department. 

2.  None  but  lay  Teachers  are  entitled  to  a  salary  from  the  Commissioners,  for 
conducting  an  Industrial  Department  in  connexion  with  a  Convent  School, 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

IX.  Convent  Schools. 

1.  Convent  Schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  Non-Vested 
Schools,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  Rules  and  Regulations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  community  may  themselves  discharge  the  office  of 
Teachers,  with,  or  without,  the  aid  of  such  other  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to 
employ ;  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  to  be  defrayed  by  the  community. 

3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  Convent  Schools  is  regulated  by  the 
average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  according  to  a  scale  laid  down  by 
the  Commissioners. 

4.  The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  School  only^  in  connexion  with 
the  same  Convent. 

X.  Workhouse  Schools. 

1.  Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  Books  made 
thereto,  on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners 
or  their  Officers,  and  that  all  the  Rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  Non- Vested 
Schools  be  faithfully  observed. 

2.  The  Commissioners  award  annual  gratuities  to  a  certain  number  of  the 
Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools  in  each  District,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inspector. 

XI.  Schools  attached  to  Prisons. 

Such  Schools  are  received  into  connexion,  upon  the  same  general  principles  as 
the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  grants  of  Books  are  made  thereto.  In  special  cases 
gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  Teachers. 

XII.  Evening  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  grant  aid  towards  the  support  of  Evening  Schools,  where 
the  wants  of  the  locality  render  such  institutions  desirable.  The  aid  is  limited  to 
salary  and  books. 
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TIL — Government  Aid,  Teachers,  &c. 

* 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  THIRD  DIVISION. 

I.  Conditions  upon  which  Aid  is  granted  IV.  Workhonse  Schools  and  Schools  attached 

towards  Building  School-Houses  ;  to-  to  Prisons. 

wards  Payment  of  Teachers' Salaries. —  V.  Classification  and  Salaries  of  Teachers, 

Classification  of  Teachers. — Scale  of  Monitors,  &c. 

Salaries  to  Teachers,  Monitors,  &c. —  YI.  Scale  of  Salaries  to  Teachers,  Monitors, 

General  Regulations  respecting  the  <fec. 

Training  of  Teachers,  (fee,  &c.  VII.  Training  of  Teachers. 

11.  Building  (Vested  Schools).  VIII.  Books. 

III.  Aids  to  Schools  previously  established.  XI.  Miscellaneous. 

I.  Conditions  upon  which  Aid  is  granted  towards  Building  School-houses ;  towards 
Payment  of  Teachers^  Salaries. — Classification  of  Teachers. — Scale  of  Sal- 
aries to  Teacher Sy  Monitors^  Sfc, —  General  Regulations  respecting  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers^  8fc.^  ^c. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  grant  aid  under  two  general 
heads,  viz.  : — 

First. — Towards  building  School-houses  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and 
furniture,  in  such  cases  the  Commissioners  also  grant  aid  towards  the  payment 
of  Teachers,  supply  of  Books,  &c.,  as  hereafter  explained. 

Secoodly. —Towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Schools  established  by 
local  parties,  \^ithout  any  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  towards  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  or  providing  furniture. 

!  2.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  grant  of  salary  or  books,  whenever  they 
see  fit. 

II.  Building  (  Vested  Schools.) 

1.  Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a  School-house,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  to  be  satisfied  that  a  necessity  exists  for  such  a  School,  that  an  eligible 
site  has  been  procured,  that  a  satisfactory  lease  of  the  site  will  be  executed  to  the 
Commissioners  in  their  Corporate  capacity  ;  and  that  the  applicant  parties  are  pre- 
pared to  raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole  sum  which  the 
(jommissioners  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  house,  providing  furniture,  &c, 

2.  If  the  proposed  site  be  for  a  School  in  a  rural  District,  and  be  within  three 
statute  miles  of  a  School-house,  towards  the  erection  of  which  the  Commissioners 
have  contributed  aid,  no  grant  can  be  made. 

!  3.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  absolutely  refuse  aid  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  School-houses  on  ground  connected  with  a  place  of  Worship,  yet  they 
much  prefer  having  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected,  where  it 
ekn  be  obtained ;  they  therefore  require  that,  before  Church,  Chapel,  or  Meeting- 
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house  ground  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a  School-house,  strict  inquiry  be  made 
whether  another  convenient  site  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated 
to  them. 

4.  The  School  premises  must  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  and  for  such  term,  under  the  circumstances,  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

5.  The  Commissioners  will  keep  in  repair  the  School-house  and  furniture, 
where  the  premises  are  vested  in  them  in  their  Corporate  capacity. 

6.  When  the  School  premises  are  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purposes  of 
National  Education,  it  devolves  on  the  Trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture,  &c,, 
in  repair. 

7.  When  grants  are  voted  towards  the  building,  &c.,  of  a  School-house,  the 
conveyance  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  works  are  commenced. 

8.  No  grant,  can  be  made  until  the  District  Inspector  shall  have  reported  upon 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  until  the  Clerk  of  Works  shall  have  reported  on 
the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site ;  and  the  Law  Adviser  of  the  Board  shall  have 
given  his  opinion,  from  the  information  laid  before  him,  that  a  satisfactory  lease 
can  be  executed. 

9.  The  Commissioners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them,  what 
amount  of  School  accommodation  should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 

10.  The  Commissioners  cannot,  in  any  case,  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  which  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  School-house  (includ- 
ing furniture,  &c.)  ;  and  they  invariably  require  that  the  remaining  one-third,  at 
least,  shall  be  locally  provided  for. 

11.  The  cost  of  the  house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children 
which  it  is  intended  to  accommodate. 

12.  The  Commissioners  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  and  specification,  to 
which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  adhere. 

13.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  to  the  ornamenting  of  School- 
houses,  but  merely  to  such  expenditure  as  may  be  necessary  for  having  the  chil- 
dren accommodated  in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  buildings  of  another 
description  be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the 
applicants. 

14.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  erecting 
residences  for  the  Teachers. 

15.  The  whole  of  the  works  must  be  completed  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  lease  (unless  by  special  permission),  or  the  grants 
will  be  forfeited. 
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16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  advances  or  instalments  of  their  Grants. 

17.  The  house,  furniture,  &c.,  must  be  completed,  and  the  School  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  Scholars  before  the  grant  can  be  paid. 

18.  Previous  to  the  payment  of  the  grants,  a  certificate,  according  to  a  form 
furnished,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners,  stating  that  the  School-house, 
furniture,  &c.,  have  been  completed  in  a  satisfactory  and  workmanlike  manner, 
and  built  according  to  the  dimensions  and  directions  set  forth  in  the  plan  and 
specification.  This  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  Manager  and  by  the  Contractor. 
The  work  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Clerk  of  Works,  or  by  any  other  person  author- 
ized by  the  Commissioners  or  the  Government  to  examine  it ;  and  if  a  question 
arise  as  to  the  expenditure  incurred,  the  accounts  must  be  submitted  to  any  audit 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

19.  The  Commissioners  do  not  make  grants  to  purchase  School-houses,  nor  to 
purchase,  alter,  or  furnish  other  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into 
School-houses. 

I  III.  Aids  to  Schools  previously  established. 

(Such  Schools  come  under  the  class  of    Non-Vested  Schools."    See  Division  I.,  Sec.  3,  p.  4.) 

1.  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  is  limited  to  Salary  and 
Books. 

2.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  Repairs,  Fittings,  Furniture ; 
or  to  the  Rent  of  the  School-house. 

3.  Before  aid  can  be  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
case  is  deserving  of  assistance  ;  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School  will 
be  efficiently  and  permanently  supported ;  that  some  local  provision  will  be  made 
in  aid  of  the  Teacher's  Salary,  in  addition  to  the  School-fees  :  that  the  School- 
hcjuse  is  in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  Furni- 
ture ;  that  a  competent  Teacher  has  been  appointed ;  that  the  School  is  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  there  is  an  average  daily  attendance  of,  at  least,  thirty  Children. 

I    4.  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  grants  of 
'    ^alary  and  Books,"  in  special  cases,  to  Schools  in  which  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  Pupils  is  below  thirty,  upon  the  following  condition  : — 

That  so  long  as  the  average  daily  attendance  continues  under  thirty,  the 
Salary  awarded  shall  not  exceed  that  of  a  Probationary  Teacher ;  but 
that  whenever  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  Pupils,  for  a  period 
of  three  months,  can  be  shown  from  the  Records  of  the  School,  the 
Teacher  will  then  be  paid  the  amount  of  Salary  to  which  he  or  she  may 
be  entitled,  according  to  the  Scale  of  Classification. 
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5.  Before  the  Commissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require, 
from  the  Inspector  of  the  District,  a  report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

6.  To  entitle  a  School  to  a  continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and  Furniture  must 
be  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions  ;  the  School  conducted 
in  all  respects  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  ot 
the  Commissioners ;  and  it  must  appear  from  the  Records  of  the  School,  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

7.  In  Mixed  Schools,  i.  e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  are 
taught  in  the  same  room,  the  Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  School  may  require ;  but  when  a  Mixed  School  has  been  received 
into  connexion,  by  the  Commissioners,  under  a  male  or  a  female  Teacher,  the  Com- 
missioners will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a  Teacher  of  a  different  sex,  unless 
previous  application  be  made  to  them  to  sanction  such  change. 

8.  When  a  school  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a  School  for  Males,  or 
for  Females  solely,  the  Commissioners  will  not  sanction  the  change  from  a  male  to 
a  female  school,  or  vice  versa^  without  their  permission  having  been  previously 
obtained. 

IV.    Workhouse  Schools  and  Schools  attached  to  Prisons. 

{See  Division  II,,  Sections  10  ch  11.) 
V.  Classification  and  Salaries  of  Teachers^  Monitors^  8fC.  I 

1.  All  National  Teachers  are  either Classed  Teachers  "  or  "Probationers." 
The  former  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 

The  class  in  which  each  Teacher  is  ranked  depends  upon  his  or  her  qualifi- 
cations, as  determine'!  after  examination  by  the  Professors,  or  by  the 
Inspectors. 

All  Teachers,  on  first  entering  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  who  have  not 
been  classed,  are  termed  Probationers. 

There  are,  also,  Assistant-Teachers,  Teachers  of  Needle-work,  Paid 
Monitors. 

2.  The  Commissioners  have  determined  upon  a  course  of  study  for  each  class, 
in  which  the  Teachers  are  to  be  examined,  as  a  test  of  their  fitness  for  promotion. 

3.  Every  National  Teacher  will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  the  District 
Inspector,  with  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  course  of  study  above  referred  to, 
in  which  is  stated  the  minimum  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class. 

4.  No  Teacher  will  be  admitted  to  examination  with  a  view  to  promotion, 
on  whose  School  a  decidedly  unfavorable  report  has  been  made  by  the  District 
Inspector  within  the  previous  year. 
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I  5.  Teachers  will  not  be  eligible  for  promotion,  unless,  in  addition  to  satisfac- 
tor\^  answering  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the  Class  to  which  they  aspire,  it 
appears  from  the  reports  of  the  respective  District  Inspectors,  that  the  Schools  are 
properly  organized  and  well  conducted  ;  that  adequate  exertions  have  been  made 
to  keep  up  a  sufficient  average  attendance ;  that  the  junior  classes  are  carefully 
taught,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes,  besides  being 
proficient  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing,  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  respectable  amount  of  knowledge  in,  at  least.  Grammar,  Geography, 
and  Arithmetic.  In  Female  Schools  it  vAll  be  further  requisite  that  instruction  in 
plain  Needlework,  including  sewing,  knitting,  and  cutting-out,  be  given  to  all 
girls  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  that  they  exhibit  a  due  proficiency  in  this 
department. 

6.  It  must  also  appear  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  that  the  School 
accounts  have  been  regularly  and  correctly  kept ;  that  the  School  premises  have 
been  preserved  with  neatness  and  order,  and  that  cleanliness  in  person  and  habits 
has  been  enforced  on  the  children  attending  them. 

7.  The  Head  and  District  Inspectors  are  authorized  to  recommend  that  such 
Teachers  be  removed,  fined,  or  lowered  in  their  classification,  as  may  have  con- 
ducted themselves  improperly,  or  in  whose  Schools  the  attendance  has  considerably 
decreased,  or  who,  from  any  other  cause,  may  seem  to  these  officers  to  merit  such 
punishment. 

8.  All  Teachers,  who  have  not  been  classed,  will  be  paid  as  Probationers,  until 
they  be  classed  at  the  first  G'eneral  or  Special  Examination,  to  which  they  shall 
have  been  summoned.  Those  who  then  obtain  classification  will  be  paid  from  th^ 
commencement  of  their  service  under  the  Board,  according  to  the  rate  of  salary 
attached  to  their  class.  This  rule  will  not  extend  to  any  Teachers  who,  when  sum- 
moned, shall  fail,  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  present  themselves  for  examination. 

9.  All  Teachers,  not  previously  classed,  who  shall  be  summoned  to  a  course 
of  training,  are  to  undergo  a  Preliminary  examination  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin  ; 
and  if  then  classed,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  such  classification^  from  the  date  of 
appointment  to  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  course  of  training  ;  and  they  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  any  promotion  obtained  at  their  second  classification  at  the 
termination  of  the  course,  from  the  latter  date. 

10.  All  Teachers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  at  their  first  examination,  and 
who  may  be  retained  on  trial,  will  receive  the  salary  of  the  class  to  which  they 
may  be  promoted  at  any  subsequent  examination,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
qujarter  in  which  their  classification  shall  be  determined. 

11.  Teachers  who,  after  their  first  examination,  have  been  retained  on  trial 
as  Probationers,  if  not  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Head  or  District  Inspec- 
tors, at  the  next  ensuing  examination,  or  by  the  Professors,  after  training,  cannot 
be  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Board ;  but  their  salaries  will  be  paid  for  one 
month  subsequent  to  the  date  of  dismissal. 
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12.  All  Teachers  newly  appointed  to  National  Schools,  who,  after  examina- 
tion by  the  Inspectors,  may  be  found  wholly  unqualified,  must  be  removed  from  the 
School ;  but  salary  will  be  paid,  at  the  rate  of  a  Probationer,  up  to  the  date  of  the 
order  for  removal. 

13.  If  a  Teacher  who  has  been  dismissed  from  a  National  School  for  any 
cause,  be  appointed  to  another  National  School,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  appointment  can  be  sanctioned,  or  : 
any  salary  paid  to  such  Teacher.  j 

14.  If  a  Teacher  who  has  been  a  considerable  period  out  of  the  service  of  the  • 
Board,  shall  again  enter  it,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
determine,  in  each  case,  whether  such  Teacher  shall  retain  the  class  he  was  in, 
previous  to  quitting  the  service  of  the  Board. 

i 

15.  The  Pupil  Teachers  of  District  Model  Schools,  on  taking  charge  of  National  | 
Schools  after  the  completion  of  their  course  of  training,  shall  rank  as  Third  Class  | 
Teachers  (provided  they  be  deemed  qualified  for  that  class  by  the  Head  Inspector) 
until  they  shall  have  been  classed  at  the  first  General  or  Special  Examination  held 
after  their  appointment,  in  the  district  in  which  their  Schools  are  situated,  when 
they  will  be  paid  according  to  their  classification,  from  the  date  of  such  examina- 
tion. 

16.  All  Teachers  must  remain  at  least  one  year  in  a  lower  division  of  any 
class,  before  they  are  ehgible  for  promotion  to  a  higher  division ;  and  they  must 
remain  two  3^ears  in  the  same  class  before  they  can  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class. 
These  conditions,  however,  being  fulfilled,  Teachers  of  superior  attainments  may  be 
advanced  from  aoy  division  of  one  class  to  any  division  of  another  after  their  first 
classification  (except  untrained  Teachers  who  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  class) 
without  being  required  to  pass  through  the  intermediate  divisions :  such  promotion 
to  date  from  the  1st  of  April  in  the  year  in  which  the  examinations  are  held. 

17.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Teachers  who  may  be  promoted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Professors  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of  training. 

18.  No  Teachers  can  be  raised  to  any  division  of  the  First  Class,  unless  they 
shall  have  been  trained  at  the  Normal  School  of  the  Commissioners,  and  recom- 
mended for  promotion  by  the  Professors. 

19.  Trained  Teachers,  except  at  their  own  request,  and  with  the  sanction  of 
the  District  Inspector,  will  not  be  required  to  attend  any  examination  that  may  be 
held  during  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  their  classification  by  the  Pro- 
fessors at  the  expiration  of  the  course  of  training. 

20.  National  Teachers,  forty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  have  served 
under  the  Board  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  Teachers  who  have 
attained  fifty  years  of  age,  and  served  not  less  thanten  years,  will  not  be  required 
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to  attend  any  examination,  provided  they  have  been  already  examined  and  classed 
by  the  Professors,  or  by  the  Inspectors. 

21.  Teachers  who  may  have  absented  themselves,  without  satisfactory  reason 
assigned,  from  the  examinations  of  previous  years,  will  be  liable  to  be  dismissed 
should  they  not  present  themselves  when  again  summoned. 

22.  All  Teachers  also  who  may  be  specially  summoned,  and  who  shall  be 
absent  without  a  sufficient  reason,  will  be  liable  to  be  fined  or  depressed. 

VI.  Scale  of  Salaries  to  Teachers^  Monitors^  8{C. 

1.  Ordinary  National  Schools. 
1.  The  Commissioners  grant  salaries  to  Teachers  of  National  Schools  at  the 


First  Class  Teachers  }  2nd  do 

(  3rd    do  . 

I  Second  Class    do   \  1st  Division. 

I  I  2nd  do 

I  Third  Class     do    Division. 

* "  /  2nd  do 


Do.  if  qualified  for  any  Division 
Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework 


Males. 

Females. 

.  £46 

£36 

38 

30 

.  32 

24 

.  26 

22 

.  25 

20 

.  20 

17 

.  ♦  17 

15 

.  14 

12 

.  14 

12 

.  17 

15 

8 

2.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a  further  income  be  secured  to  the  Teacher, 
either  by  Local  Subscription  or  School-fees,  to  such  amount  in  each  case  as  they 
may  direct ;  and  the  Commissioners  also  require  that  the  payments  made  by  the 
|Children  shall  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  any  increase  of  Salary  which 
may  be  awarded  to  the  Teacher. 

I  2.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  of  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Board,  receive  such  amount  of  salary  as  the  Commissioners  deem  sufficient,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Patrons. 

Masters  of  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  Local  Patrons,  who  are  compe- 
tent to  conduct  both  the  Literary  and  Agricultural  Departments,  receive  £10  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  class  in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  but  if 
their  income  from  the  Board,  with  this  addition,  should  fall  short  of  £30  per  annum, 
the  difference  will  be  granted  to  them,  so  that,  in  all  cases,  such  Teachers  shall 
have  secured  to  them  for  their  com6me(i  services  a  salary  of  £30  a-year  at  least. 
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4.  Ordinary  Agricultwal  Schools. 

Masters  of  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools  receive  £5  per  annum  in  addition  to 
the  salary  of  their  class,  provided  they  are  competent  to  conduct  both  the  Literary 
and  Agricultural  Departments,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  have  previously 
approved  of  Agriculture  being  taught  in  the  School. 

5.  Assistant  Teachers. 

1.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  a  salary  to  an  Assistant  Teacher  in  any 
School  in  which  there  is  not  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  seventy-five 
pupils  for  three  months  previous  to  the  date  of  application ;  and  in  Schools  whose 
average  attendance  does  not  rise  considerably  above  this,  and  which  are  already 
provided  with  Paid  Monitors,  Assistants  cannot  be  recognised  by  the  Board. 

2.  Assistant  Teachers  will  not  be  sanctioned  whose  qualifications  are  not  at 
least  equal  to  those  required  of  Probationers,  or  who  are  under  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

6.  WorlcTmstresses. 

1.  The  Commissioners  will  not  grant  salary  to  Workmistresses,  unless  there 
be  a  sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  ;  and  the  Commissioners  require 
that  at  least  two  hours  each  day  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  this  branch. 

2.  If  any  Workmistress  whose  appointment  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Com- 
missioners, be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  school-hours  in  giving 
literary  instruction  to  the  junior  classes,  it  is  competent  for  the  District  Inspector, 
if  he  considers  her  qualified,  to  recommend  that  she  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  salary 
awarded  to  *'  Probationers  any  increase  of  salary  granted  under  this  regulation 
is  not  to  have  a  retrospective  effect. 

3.  In  Schools  attended  by  Female  Children  only,  under  the  care  of  a  Female 
Teacher,  such  Teacher  must  be  competent  not  only  to  conduct  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, but  also  to  give  instruction  in  Needlework :  but  if  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  girls  exceed  fifty,  for  a  period  of  three  months,  application  may  be  made 
for  a  grant  of  salary  to  a  Workmistress  to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment, which,  however,  must  be  superintended  by  the  principal  Teacher,  who  will 
be  held  responsible  for  its  efficient  management. 

7.  Industrial  Schools. 

In  National  Schools  where  embroidery  and  other  advanced  kinds  of  needle- 
work are  taught,  the  amount  of  salary  granted  for  giving  such  instruction  is  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  pupils  engaged  in  it,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Part  11.,  Sec.  '8. 
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8.  Convmt  Scliools. 

1.  In  Schools  of  this  description,  salary  is  paid  according  to  a  per  centage  on 
the  average  daily  attendance: — 

For  50  average  daily  attendance,  £10 


1.00  "  20  ^ 

"    200  "  40  >  Increase  per  cent.  £20  per  annum. 

300  «  60  ) 

"    500  94  i  "  £17 

"    600  111  ) 

Above  600  «  «  "  £17 


2.  Where  the  average  daily  attendance  amounts  to  thirty  above  the  100,  salary 
for  fifty  will  be  allowed  ;  and  when  it  exceeds  fifty  and  does  not  amount  to  seventy- 
five  above  the  100,  salary  for  three-fourths  of  100  will  be  allowed;  and  when  it 
exceeds  seventy-five,  salary  for  100  will  be  allowed. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  average  attendance  does  not  amount  to  100,  salary  to  be 
paid  thus — 

For  thirty  children,  and  not  exceeding  fifty,  £10  per  annum. 

When  the  attendance  exceeds  fifty  and  does  not  amount  to  seventy-five,  £15 
;per  annum  will  be  paid. 

When  it  exceeds  seventy-five,  to  be  paid  at  £20. 

4.  The  Commissioners  pay  salary  according  to  the  average  number  of  children 
in  daily  attendance  at  each  Convent  School,  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
rooms  into  which  they  may  be  distributed. 

5.  As  the  amount  of  salary  will  in  all  cases  depend  upon  the  average  daily 
!  attendance  of  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  quarterly  returns.  Managers  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  augmentation  or  diminution  accordingly. 

9.  Paid  Monitors. 

SALARIES. 


For  the  first  year  ,  ^   £4 

For  the  second  year   £5 

For  the  third  year  £7 

For  the  fourth  year  £S 


\  i.  The  Paid  Monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  in  the  National 
Schools  of  each  district,  and  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  District  Inspectors. 

2.  No  Manager  of  a  National  School  is  obliged  to  employ  the  services  of  a 
Paid  Monitor,  unless  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
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3.  The  appointment  of  a  Paid  Monitor  cannot  be  held  for  a  longer  period  than 
FOUR  YEARS,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  salary  will  be  discontinued. 

4.  The  salary  may,  however,  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  should  want  of  dili- 
gence, of  efficiency,  or  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Monitor,  or  should  any 
other  circumstance  render  such  a  course  desirable. 

6.  The  Commissioners  select  the  Schools  (on  the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spectors) in  which  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors  may  be  employed. 

6.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  whether  before  or  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
School. 

7.  The  School  for  which  a  Paid  Monitor  is  recommended  by  the  Inspector 
should  exhibit  a  tolerable  degree  of  efficiency,  should  have  a  sufficient  average 
attendance  to  require  a  Paid  Monitor,  and  the  Teacher  should  be  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  a  prescribed  course. 

8.  The  Programme  of  the  course  of  study  for  Paid  Muiiitors  can  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  District  Inspector. 

9.  Paid  Monitors  who  have  completed  the  four  years  of  their  course  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  are  eligible,  on  examination  by  the  Inspectors,  as  candidates  for  the 
situation  of  Assistant  Teachers,  or  of  Pupil-Teachers  in  District  Model  Schools. 

10.  Scale  of  Gratuities  to  Literary  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools. 

1.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners)  award  gratuities  to  a  certain  number  (forty  males  and 
forty  females)  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the  District  Inspectors. 

2.  The  gratuities  are  divided  into  two  classes  : — ■ 

or  Ma       c  First  Class  Twenty  at  the  rate  of  £6  a-year  each. 

Teachers,  i  Second  Class.  .Twenty  "  £4  " 

For  Female  (  First  Class ....  Twenty  "  £5 

Teach  er  (  Second  Class.. Twenty  "  £3  " 

3.  The  payment  will  be  made  half-yearly,  with  the  usual  issue  of  salary  to 
Teachers  of  National  Schools,  after  the  31st  March,  and  30th  September  in  each 
year. 

4.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  such  gratuities  are  given  in  addition  to  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  the  Teachers  of  Workhouse  Schools,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor 
Law  Act. 

5.  No  Teacher  is  precluded  from  receiving  the  gratuity  two  or  more  years  in 
succession,  if  recommeaded  by  the  Distric!;  Inspector  as  deserving  of  it ;  but  a 
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Teacher  having  received  a  gratuity  for  one  half-year,  is  not  thereby  entitled  to  the 
payment  of  it  for  the  succeeding  half-year. 

6.  If  the  Local  Guardians  know  any  just  cause  for  withholding  the  gratuity 
from  the  Teacher,  they  should  return  the  receipt  unsigned,  and  communicate  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  the  grounds  for  so  doing. 

11.  Gratuities  to  Agricultural  Teachers  of  Worhhouse  Schools. 

The  Commissioners  award  annual  gratuities  to  Agricultural  Teachers  of  Work- 
house Schools,  not  exceeding  £15  to  each,  on  conditions  stated  in  Part  IL,  Sec.  6. 

12.  Scale  of  Premiums  to  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  National'lSchools,  vested  and  non-vested,  who 
are  most  distinguished  by  the  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness"^  observable-  in  themselves,  their 
pupils,  and  in  the  school-houses. 

1.  The  sum  of  £22  10s.  will  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  School  Districts, 
and  divided  into  Thirteen  Premiums. 

One  of  £4^  £4 

Two  of  £3   £6 

Five  of  £l  lOs  £7  10s. 

Five  of  £1  £6 

2.  These  Premiums  are  awarded  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
District  Inspector,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

3.  No  Teacher  is  eligible  for  this  Premium  for  more  than  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. 

4.  These  Premiums  will  be  awarded  without  reference  to  the  Class  in 
which  the  Teachers  may  be  placed ;  but  none  will  be  deemed  eligible  to  receive 
such  Premiums  against  whom  there  is  any  well-founded  charge  of  neglect  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  of  impropriety  in  their  conduct,  or  whose  Schools 
are  not  conducted  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

5.  If  the  Patron  or  Manager  of  a  National  School  knows  any  just  cause  for 
withholding  the  premium  from  the  Teacher,  he  should  return  the  receipt  unsigned, 
and  state  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 

VII.  Training  of  Teachers. 

1.  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a  Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin, 
"  for  training  Teachers,  and  educating  persons  who  are  intended  to  undertake  the 

charge  of  Schools. 

2.  Teachers  selected  by  the  Commissioners  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
Establishment,  must  produce  a  Certificate  of  good  character  from  an  officiating 
Clergyman  of  the  communion  to  which  they  be^long ;  also,  a  Certificate  from  a 
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member  of  the  Medical  Profession  that  they  are  in  good  health,  and  free  from  any- 
cutaneous  disease ;  and  must  pass  through  an  examination  in  the  Books  pub- 
lished by  ffce  Commissioners.  They  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  Establish- 
ments provided  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose.  They  receive  religious 
instruction  from  their  respective  Pastors,  who  attend  at  the  Normal  Establish- 
ment at  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  Sundays  they  are 
required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship ;  and  a  vigilant  superin- 
tendence is  at  all  times  exercised  over  their  moral  conduct.  The  Teachers  , 
undergo  a  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  they  then  receive  a  \ 
certificate  according  to  their  deserts.  The  Teachers  for  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  their  being  summoned,  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
course. 

3.  During  the  absence  of  the  recognised  Teacher,  a  temporary  Teacher  must 
be  provided  to  take  charge  of  the  School,  who  is  to  be  paid  a  portion  of  the  salary 
falling  due  to  the  recognised  Teacher  during  his  or  her  attendance  at  the  Normal 
Establishment. 

4.  Should  any  Teachers  present  themselves  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  or 
affected  with  any  cutaneous  disease,  they  will  be  required  to  return  home  at 
their  own  expense.  No  Teacher  can  be  admiited  who  has  not  had  the  Small 
Pox,  or  been  vaccinated. 

5.  The  Teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  Institution  are  divided  into  three 
Classes,  namely : — 

First — The  General  or  Ordinary  Class,  composed  of  Teachers  (males  or 
females)  of  National  Schools  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  District  or 
Head  Inspectors  as  eligible  Candidates  for  Training. 

Second — The  Special  or  Extra  Training  Class,  composed  chiefly  of  Teachers 
(males  or  females)  who  have  been  selected  from  the  Ordinary  or  General  Class, 
for  additional  Training.  / 

Third — The  Candidate  or  Extern  Class  is  composed  of  a  limited  number  of 
respectable  and  well-informed  young  persons,  who  wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  ■ 
act  as  Teachers.    The  Candidates  admitted  to  this  Class  are  permitted  to  attend, 
without  any  charge,  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  examined  and  classed  as  Teachers  according  to 
their  merits  and  qualifications.    Permission  is  also  given  to  Teachers  of  Schools  \ 
not  connected  with  the  Board  to  attend  the  Model  Schools  as  Auditors  or  Visiton,  i 
for  any  period  that  may  suit  their  own  convenience. 

VIII.  Books. 

1.  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  each  School  a  first  Stock  of  ! 
School-books,  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  Children,  which  is  renewed  at  {  j 
the  end  of  every  three  years.    These  books  are  to  be  kept  as  a  School  Stock,  for  [ 
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which  the  Master  or  Mistress  is  held  responsible,  and  they  are  on  no  account  to 
be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  School.  The  Commissioners  also  supply  Books  from 
time  to  time  for  the  general  use  of  the  Children,  and  also  School  reqimsites,  such 
as  Paper,  Slates,  Quills,  &c.,  at  reduced  rates. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  give  a  Free  Stock 
sufficiently  large  for  the  entire  wants  of  the  School.    Any  additional  books,  and 

i  maps ;  stationery,  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requisites,  must  be  purchased  at 
reduced  rates. 

3.  The  value  of  the  grant  of  Free  Stock  is  regulated  by  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  Pupils  as  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The 

i  Managers  of  Schools  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  Free  Stock 
from  the  whole  list  of  books  supplied  by  the  Commissioners,  and  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  such  of  them  as  they  most  approve  of,  and  to  omit  any  to  which  they 
object,  except  in  the  case  of  a  first  Free  Stocky  when  the  Commissioners  require 
that  a  map  of  the  world,  and  a  set  each  of  spelling  and  arithmetical  tablets  shall 
be  procured. 

4.  When  Books,  &c.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners  at  the  reduced 
price,  are  sold  to  the  children  attending  a  National  School,  it  is  directed  that  in 
no  case  shall  any  advance  be  made  on  these  prices  ;  and  the  District  Inspectors 
have  instructions  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 

5.  Books  Published  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  : — 

First  Book  of  Lessons. 
Second  do. 
Sequel  to  Second  Book,  No.  1. 
Sequel  to  the  Second  Book,  No.  2. 
Third  Book  of  Lessons. 
Fourth  do. 
Supplement  to  the  Fourth  Book. 
Fifth  Book  (Boys'). 
Reading  Book  for  Giris'  School. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  British  Poets. 
Selections  from  the  British  Poets,  Vol.  1. 

Do.  do.  Vol.  2. 

Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reading. 
English  Grammar. 
Key  to  do. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
(For  Key  to  do.  see  ' '  Books  Sanctioned. ") 
Book-keeping. 
Key  to  do. 

Epitome  of  Geographical  Knowledge. 
Compendium  of  do. 
Elements  of  Geometry. 
Mensiu-ation. 
Appendix  to  do. 


/ 
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Scripture  Lessons  (Old  Test. ),  No.  1. 

Do.  do.        No.  2. 

Do.        (New  Test.),  No.  1. 

Do.  do.        No.  2. 

Sacred  Poetry. 
Agricultural  Class  Book. 
Farm  Account  Book. 
Directions  for  Needlework. 

Do.  with  Specimens. 

6.  Books  not  Published,  but  Sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education : — . 

Professor  McGauley's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Do.  Key  to  Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Professor  Sullivan's  English  Dictionary. 

Do.  Spelling  Book  Superseded. 

Do.  English  Grammar. 

Do.  Introduction  to  Geography  and  History. 

Do.  Geography  Generalized. 

Do.  Literary  Class  Book. 

Fleming's  Atlas  of  Outline  Maps,  colored. 
Dower's  Atlas,  12  Maps,  colored. 
Kirkwood's  Atlas,  12  Maps,  colored. 
Dawes's  Hints  on  Secular  Instruction. 
Dr.  Hodges'  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning. 
Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters. 
Young's  Infant  School  Manual. 
Household  Work  for  Female  Servants. 

Patterson'.s  First  Steps  to  Zoology,  Part  I.  • 


Do.  do.            ,  Partn. 

Do.  Zoology  for  Schools,  Part  I. 

Do.  do.  Part  IL 
Dr.  Thomson's  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 

Do.  Key  to  do. 

Do.  Elements  of  Euclid,  Part  I. 

Do.  do.            Part  IL 

Do.  Introduction  to  Algebra. 


Arithmetical  Table  Bo^k. 
Hullah's  Manual. 

7.  The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essentially  alter  any 
book  that  has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter,  unanimously  published  or 

sanctioned    by  them,  WITHOUT  A  PREVIOUS  COMMUNICATION  WITH   THE  LoRD 

Lieutenant. 

8.  All  applications  for  Books  and  Requisites  at  reduced  prices  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  Money  Order  for  the 
amount,  in  favor  of  Maurice  Cross,  or  James  Kelly,  Esq.,  and  payable  in 
Dublin  on  demand. 

9.  Checks  or  Money  Orders  drawn  on  Country  Banks  cannot  be  received  in 
payment  for  Books. 
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10.  When  a  Post  Office  Order  or  Letter  of  Credit  is  transmitted,  and  the 
amount  is  under  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be  paid  by  the 
Person  applying  for  the  same  ;  but  if  the  sum  exceeds  Ten  Shillings,  the  cost  of 
the  remittance  will  be  allowed,  and  Requisites  given  for  the  fall  amount  paid. 

11.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  for  Books  and 
Requisites  without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted  for  the  School, 
qn  behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  The  Inspectors  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  it  appears  that  an  undue  quantity  of  Books 
or  Stationery  has  been  ordered  for  a  National  School. 

12.  All  applications  for  Books  and  Requisites,  at  reduced  prices,  are  to  be 
PREPAID  by  the  Managers,  or  the  amount  of  postage  will  be  deducted  from  the 
Grant. 

13.  When  there  are  separate  Roll  Numbers  for  Male  and  Female  National 
Schools,  the  application  should  state  for  which  of  them  the  Books,  &c.,  are 
required  ;  and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  used. 

14.  Parcels  of  Books,  &c.,  when  so  desired,  will  be  forwarded,  carriage 
free,  to  the  Depot  of  the  District  in  which  the  School  for  which  the  Books  are 
required  is  situated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  the  Managers  on  what  day 
they  will  be  ready  for  delivery ;  or  to  the  Depot  of  any  other  District,  if  more 
convenient ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  Inspector,  not  knowing  the  Managers  of 
any  Schools  out  of  his  District,  cannot  give  any  notice. 

'  15.  Or  the  Parcel  will  be  forwarded  to  any  place  nearest  to  the  Manager's 
residence  to  which  there  is  a  mode  of  conveyance.  In  this  case  the  Manager 
must  point  out  the  precise  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  the  Parcel  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted, and  he  must  also  defray  the  cost  of  carriage. 

16.  When  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  the  Depot  of  a  District,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Inspector  to  transmit  the  Parcel  to  the  Manager's  residence  or  to  the  School. 

|.  "  ^ 

17.  The  Manager  is  required  to  send  to  the  Depot  on  the  day  appointed  by 

the  Inspector  for  delivery  of  parcels,  a  Messenger  who  must  present  the  order  on 
the  Inspector,  with  which  the  Manager  will  be  furnished  ;  and  which  order  the 
Inspectors  are  required  to  transmit  to  this  Office  as  a  proof  of  the  delivery  of  the 
parcels. 

18.  If  a  Parcel  is  to  be  sent  by  a  Carrier,  he  must  call  at  the  Office  m  Dublin 
not  sooner  than  two  days  after  the  Manager's  directions  shall  have  been  received^ 
and  must  produce  the  Manager's  order  to  the  [Storekeeper  here,  for  its  delivery, 
on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

19.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Books  or  Requisites  to  the  public,  or  to 
Schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 
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IX.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  of  Na- 
tional Education,  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  will,  upon  intimating  to  the 
Secretaries  the  nature  of  the  aid  required,  be  furnished  with  the  Forms,  upon 
which  their  application  must  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 

2.  Applicants  for  assistance  are  not  to  understand  that  the  Commissioners 
are  bound  to  grant  the  full  amount  of  aid,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  Regulations, 
in  every  case ;  nor  can  they  grant  any,  unless  they  have  sufficient  funds  for  the 
purpose,  which  depends  upon  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament. 

3.  The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  do  not 
hold  themselves  bound  to  grant  aid,  unless  application  shall  have  been  made  to 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  proper  form,  and  unless  the  application  shall 
have  been  favourably  and  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Board.  Applicants,  there^ 
fore,  should  not  incur  any  expense  towards  the  payment  of  which  they  expect  the 
Commissioners  to  contribute,  until  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  have  been  com- 
municated to  them. 

4.  All  communications  in  reference  to  National  Schools  should  be  signed  and 
made  by  the  Patron  or  Manager.  The  Commissioners  do  not  correspond  with 
Teachers  of  National  Schools. 

5.  No  attention  can  be  paid  to  "  anonymous  communications. 

6.  All  letters,  or  other  communications,  in  any  manner  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Board,  or  to  the  National  Schools,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,, 
and  not  to  any  other  ofl[icer  or  person  connected  with  the  Board. 

7.  All  letters,  &c.,  to  be  directed  as  under.*  No  communications  can  be  re- 
ceived which  are  not  prepaid,  except  documents  sent  from  this  ofiice,  and  which 
are  required  to  be  returned. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  attend  to  the  following  directions,  viz.  : — 

1.  To  write  at  the  head  of  any  letter  addressed  to  this  Office  the  name  of 

the  School  referred  to,  and  the  County  in  which  it  is  situated. 

2.  To  make  communications  on  different  subjects  in  separate  letters. 

3.  To  state  in  every  case  the  writer's  Post  Town ;  and,,  in  the  case  of  person^ 

whose  names  are  not  recorded  as  Patrons  or  Manager)^  of  Schools,  to- 
give  the  name  and  style  of  address  in  full. 

4.  In  replying  to  an  Official  letter,  to  quote  its  Number  and  Date. 


*     The  Secretaries,  JSducation  Office,  Marlborough  Sireet,  Dublvn." 
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5.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  letters  may  be  written  clearly,  and 
on  paper  of  Foolscap  size,  or,  at  least,  large-sized  letter-paper. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 

MAURICE  CROSS, 
JAMES  KELLY, 

Secretaries. 

Education  Office,  Dublin,  May,  1855. 


ISTo.  6.— EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  EVIDElfCE  GIVEN  BEFORE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS  IN"  1854,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CHANGES,  DIFFICULTIES,  AND 
WORKING  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

Copy  OF  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointing  and  nominating  the 
Select  Committee  on  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

"17th  February,  1854. 

[  "  Moved,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  After  debate  on  ques- 
tion, agreed  to.  The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee to  meet  on  Tuesday  next,  at  4  o'clock,  and  to  appoint  their  own  chairman. 

"  Lord  President, 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Viscount  Canning, 

j  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford, 

Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  <fec,, 

\  Earl  Graham,  (h)  Lord  Bishop  of  Leighlin,  (e) 

I  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Lord  Beaumont, 

I  Earl  of  Desart,  Lord  Ardrossan,  (f) 

[  Earl  of  Wicklow,  Lord  Somerhill, 

Earl  of  Harrowby,  ,  Lord  Fingal,  (h ) 

'  Viscount  Hutchinson,  (c)  Lord  Hatherton, 

I  Viscount  Clancarty  (c?^  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon."* 

(1)  How   FAR   THE    PRINCIPLES    AND  CONDITIONS  LAID   DOWN  IN   LoRD  StANLEY's 

Letter,  Establishing  the  System,  have  been  Carried  into  Effect,  or 
Modified,  or  Become  a  Dead  Letter. 

Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Maurice  Cross,  Esq.,  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

100.  Earl  Grranville  :  You  have  Lord  Stanley's  letter  before  you  ;  that  begins 
with  a  historical  summary  of  what  took  place  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the 

(a)  Earl  Granville,  Chairman.  (d)  Earl  of  Clancarty.  (g)  Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

(&)  Duke  of  Montrose.  {e)  Bishop  of  Ossory,  &c.  (h)  Earl  of  Pingal. 

(c)  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  (/)  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Wintou.       *  Journals  of  the  Home  of  Lorde. 
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present  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  ? — Yes;  in  the  last  report,  which  I 
have  in  my  hand,  the  original  letter  is  inserted  in  page  32. 

101.  After  that,  Lord  Stanley  describes  the  nature  of  the  Board  in  whom  the 
control  of  the  different  schools  receiving  Government  aid  should  be  placed.  Will 
you  read  that  passage  ? — "  For  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  much  must  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  Board ;  and  upon  the 
security  thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  that,  while  the  interests  of  religion  are  not 
overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils.  To  attain  the  first  object,  it 
appears  essential  that  the  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal  char- 
acter, including  individuals  of  exalted  station  in  the  Church  ;  to  attain  the  latter, 
that  it  should  consist  of  persons  professing  different  religious  opinions." 

102.  Lord  Ardrossan :  Did  the  first  Board  consist  of  almost  every  different 
sect  of  religion — I  will  state  how  it  was  constituted.  There  were  originally  seven 
Commissioners :  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sadleir,  who  were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  Archbishop  Murray  and 
Mr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholics ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  a  Presbyterian ;  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  an  Unitarian. 

103.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon  :  Of  how  many  members  does  the  present 
Board  consist  ? — There  are  15  ;  six  members  of  the  EstabHshed  Church,  six  Roman 
Catholics,  and  three  Presbyterians,  including  one  Unitarian. 

104.  Viscount  Hutchinson  :  Who  is  the  Unitarian  ? — Robert  Andrews,  doctor 
of  law,  an  eminent  Barrister« 

105.  When  did  the  change  take  place  in  augmenting  the  number  so  greatly? 
— I  think  it  was  when  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  [f845]  which  gives 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  power  of  increasing  the  number  to  15.  It  is  now  at  its 
maximum. 

106.  Were  the  Commissioners,  at  the  time  of  that  augmentation,  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  an  increase  to  such  an  extent  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  objection  made  to  it. 

107.  Is  any  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  a  member  of  the  Board  at  present  ? — Yes  ; 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Belfast. 

108.  And  one  Protestant  Bishop      Yes ;  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

109.  Earl  of  Besart :  Are  the  Commissioners  elected  by  themselves  ? — The 
Commissioners  are  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  names  are  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  in  a  warrant,  his  Excellency  notifying  their  appointment. 

110.  Earl  Granville  :  Lord  Stanley's  letter  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  the  Board  should  exercise  a  complete  control 
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iver  the  various  schools  which  may  be  erected  under  its  auspices,  or  which, 
aving  been  already  established,  may  hereafter  place  themselves  under  its 
management  and  submit  to  its  regulations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid 
will  be  admissible  from  Christians  of  all  denominations ;  but  as  one  of  the  main 
objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much 
must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident  clergy,  the  Board  will  probably 
look  with  peculiar  favor  upon  applications  proceeding  either  from — 1st.  The 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish  ;  or,  2nd.  One  of  the  clergy- 
men, and  a  certain  number  of  parishioners  professing  the  opposite  creed  ;  or,  3d. 
Parishioners  of  both  denominations.  Where  the  application  proceeds  exclusively 
from  Protestants,  or  exclusively  from  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  proper  for  the 
lioard  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  absence  of  any 
names  of  the  persuasion  which  does  not  appear.  The  Board  will  note  all  appli- 
cations for  aid,  whether  granted  or  refused,  with  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  and 
annually  submit  to  Parliament  a  report  of  their  proceedings."  Has  this  portion 
of  the  regulations  been  acted  upon,  or  have  any  changes  taken  place  either  in  the 
regulations  themselves,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  Board  consequent  upon  them  ? — 
Up  to  the  perio»i  when  the  Presbyterian  body  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Commissioners  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  applications 
signed  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  various  denominations  ;  but,  at  the  time  when 
the  Presbyterians  joined  the  Board,  one  of  their  stipulations  was,  that  they  should 
have  the  liberty  of  applying  for  aid,  without  necessarily  consulting  the  clergy  or 
members  of  other  denominations,  and  asking  them  to  join  them  in  the  application. 

111.  Earl  of  Derby  :  What  was  the  date  of  that  Presbyterian  adhesion? — • 
In  the  year  1840.  It  is  alluded  to  and  explained  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  You  will  find  that  the  first  application  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Presbyterians  was  by  one  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  ot 
Broughshane,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  And  the  Board  made  grants  to  other 
schools,  as  well  as  to  the  Coreen  school  under  similar  circumstances.  Since  that 
period,  the  number  of  joint  applications  coming  up,  signed  by  various  parties,  has 
been  very  few  ;  they  are  generally  speaking,  in  fact,  almost  exclusively  from  one 
indixidual,  lay  or  clerical^  of  different  denominations.  But  I  am  bound  to  state 
that  if  the  Commissioners  had  received  united  applications  from  various  parties? 
they  would  have  given  them  the  preference,  as  carrying  out  the  the  original  inten- 
tion of  Lord  Stanley ;  there  is,  however,  no  arrear  of  applications.  If  there  were, 
the  Commissioners  would  give  the  preference  to  united  applications  coming  from 
persons  of  different  religious  denominations. 

112.  At  the  commencement  of  the  system,  had  you  many  applications 
complying  with  the  first  condition,  namely,  that  they  should  be  from  the 
clergy  of  different  denominations  ? — There  were,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  great  num- 
ber ;  when  I  entered  the  Board's  service  in  1838,  I  found  a  vast  number  of  appli- 
cations that  had  not  been  decided  upon ;  my  recollection  is,  that  many  of  them 
were  from  persons  of  different  denominations. 
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116.  Viscount  Hutchinson  :  You  were  understood  to  state  that  it  was  only 
after  1840  that  you  entertained  applications  from  single  individuals  ? — There  were 
many,  I  have  no  doubt,  previous  to  that  date,  but  the  general  rule  was,  that  if  they 
came  from  persons  of  different  religious  denominations  they  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence, in  case  the  Board  could  not  aid  all. 

161.  Earl  Granville:  The  next  point  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter  is,  that  the 
Board  "  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed  from,  that  local 
funds  shall  be  raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent ;  they 
will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  following  objects  are  not  locally  provided 
for:  1st.  A  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house  and  furniture* 
2d.  A  permanent  salary  for  the  master,  not  less  than  pounds.    3d.  A  sum 

sufficient  to  purchase  books,  and  select  requisites  at  half  price.  4th.  Where  aid  is 
sought  from  the  Commissioners  for  building  a  school-house,  it  is  required  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  estimated  expense  be  subscribed,  a  site  for  building,  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  school- 
house,when  finished,  be  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  also  approved  of  by  them;''  have  those 
conditions  requiring  local  aid  been  in  any  way  altered,  or  have  they  been  practically 
adhered  to  ? — The  conditions  now  read  with  regard  to  local  aid  have  not,  to  a  great 
extent,  been  fulfilled.  I  beg  to  state,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  that  an  important 
correspondence  took  place  upon  it,  very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Board,  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant;  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Board  of  Audit  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  lay  it  before  your  Lordships,  in  which  the  difficul- 
ties of  carrying  that  arrangement  into  effect  are  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  the  view 
to  which  the  Government  came  on  that  point  was,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  are  embodied  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter. 

165.  Earl  of  Derhy :  Will  you  state  what  conditions  with  respect  to  local 
assistance  in  the  maintenance  of  the  school  are  now  required  ? — There  is  a  question 
put ;  Is  there  a  reasonable  prospect  of  local  funds  being  obtained  ?  The  Commis- 
sioners always  have  statements  sent  up  to  them  before  they  pay  the  salary  of  the 
teachers  as  to  what  the  amount  may  have  been  received  by  them,  either  under  the 
head  of  local  subscription,  or  weekly  payments  by  the  children.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners have  not  enforced  the  rule  so  strictly  as  to  refuse  the  salary  of  the  teacher, 
after  a  school  has  been  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Board  in  consequence  of 
those  local  fees,  or  payments  being  either  small  in  amount  or  none, 

176.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  is  the 
entire  number  of  schools  that  have  no  aid  whatever  from  local  contributions,  with 
the  exception  of  school  fees  ?— Yes  ;  3,526. 

178.  Viscount  Hutchinson  :  What  was  the  total  number  of  schools  on  the  roll 
at  that  time  ?— 4,704. 

179.  And  out  of  those,  according  to  this  Return,  it  appears  that  3,529  re- 
ceived no  other  local  aid  than  that  which  they  received  from  the  school  fees  ? — Yes. 


I  180.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  from  what  you  have  stated  with 
iespect  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  conditions  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  that  those 
conditions  are  not  now  complied  with  ? — Yes,  they  are  complied  with,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent ;  for  example,  by  the  payment  of  weekly  fees. 

181.  The  first  is  "  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house 
and  furniture is  not  that  complied  with  ? — That  is  not  compHed  with. 

182.  Nor  a  "  permanent  salary  for  the  master  ?'*' — No. 

183.  Nor  a  "  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at  half- 
price''  ? — No ;  but  with  reference  to  that  condition  I  have  to  state,  that  although  there 
is  no  permanent  fund  called  for,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fulfilling  the  condition 
with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  the  applications  sending  up  money  for  books. 
All  the  schools,  at  different  times,  contribute  money  to  purchase  books  at  reduced 
prices;  although  the  Commissioners  do  not  stipulate  that  a  permanent  fund  shall  be 
established  for  the  purpose,  previously  to  the  school  being  taken  into  connexion 
with  the  Board. 

187.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  :  Do  you  know  how  many  schools  there  are  in 
which  the  fees  do  not  amount  to  jG2  1 — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  query  of 
that  kind  in  the  Eeturns  before  me ;  as  to  the  number  under  £5  there  is  a  question : 
"  Total  number  of  schools  in  which  the  amount  ol  school  fees  received  in  the  year 
1851  was  under  £5.''  The  number  i  i  2,841,  which  shows  that  the  amount  of  local 
aid  was  very  small. 

214.  Earl  Granville :  The  next  passage  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  is  this : 
"  They  will  require  that  the  schools  be  kept  open  for  a  certain  number  of  hourso  n 
four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and 
literary  education  only ;  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be 
set  apart  for  giving  separately  such  religious  education  to  the  children  as  may  be 
approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions."  Have  the  require- 
ments mentioned  in  that  paragraph  been  adhered  to  ;  or  if  any  changes  have  been 
made,  will  jou  state  what  those  changes  have  been? — Since  the  alteration  of  the 
rule  of  the  Board,  giving  permission  that  religious  instruction  might  be  given 
during  the  school  hours,  and  during  the  intermediate  periods  of  those  hours,  of 
Course  the  three  or  four  hours'  instruction  for  literary  and  moral  education  would 
necessarily  be  interrupted  during  the  time  of  that  religious  instruction  going  on. 
If  religious  instruction  is  given,  for  example,  at  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  day, 
literary  instruction,  according  to  the  usual  way  in  which  those  things  are  done  in 
our  schools,  would  be  during  that  time  suspended. 

215.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  days,  has  there  been  any  alteration  ? — The 
original  rule  was,  that  there  should  be  one  or  two  days  set  apart  for  separate  religious 
instruction  ;  the  general  rule  of  the  Board  is,  that  there  shall  be  four  hours  each 
day,  except  Saturday,  for  secular  instruction,  or,  as  it  is  termed  here,  "  moral  and 
literary  instruction." 
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216.  Is  the  minimum  limit  four  hours  ? — No ;  There  are  some  few  cases  in 
which,  I  think,  a  less  time  is  given  than  four  hours ;  but  the  number  of  such  cases  is 
very  limited  in  which  the  literary  and  moral  education  is  below  four  hours. 

217.  Lord  Beaumont :  So  that  the  rule  in  that  respect  is  generally  adhered  to  ? 
— It  is ;  the  exceptions  are  very  few  ;  they  have  arisen  in  cases  where  the  patrons 
of  schools  were  anxious  to  devote  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  religious  instruction. 

218.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Having  four  hours  p&r  day  as  the  minor  limit, 
have  they  also  a  major  limit  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

219.  Lord  Beaumont :  Are  there  many  instances  in  which  the  secular  educa- 
tion is  extended  beyond  four  hours  ? — Certainly  not. 

220.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  days,  have  they  adhered  to  the  rule  with 
respect  to  that  ? — No  :  there  is  an  alteration  in  that  since  the  publication  of  Lord 
Stanley's  letter ;  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  with  a  day,  or  part  of  a  day.  * 

221.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  They  do  not  insist  upon  two  days  in  a  week 
being  devoted  to  special  religious  instruction  ? — No. 

222.  They  are  satisfied  to  have  five  days  devoted  to  secular  instruction  in  the 
week  if  the  patron  wishes? — ^Yes;  but  they  do  not  object  to  religious  instruction 
daily. 

228.  Lord  Bishop  of  Down :  Must  the  patron  set  apart  one  day  of  the  six  for 
separate  religious  instruction? — There  are  instances  of  national  schools  in  which  the 
patrons  will  not  permit  religious  instruction  to  be  given. 

224.  Viscount  Hutchinson :  Not  of  any  kind,  nor  at  any  time  ? — No. 

225.  Do  not  you  consider  that  a  clear  departure  from  this  condition  ? — It  is  a 
departure  from  this  condition  as  regards  vested  schools;  but  the  Commissioners 
have  sanctioned  that,  upon  the  principle  that  they  felt  they  had  no  right  to  en- 
force it. 

226.  Lord  Bishop  of  Down :  Did  not  the  Commissioners  sanction  that  depar- 
ture from  the  very  first,  or  was  that  departure  sanctioned  at  a  later  period  ? — I  can- 
not say  at  what  period ;  the  number  of  cases  of  that  peculiar  description  are  very 
limited  indeed,  I  am  happy  to  say. 

227.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  But  it  is  a  power  possessed  by  all  patrons  of 
non-vested  schools  ? — Yes. 

260.  Do  the  Commissioners  exercise  any  control  over  the  books  which  are  to 
be  used  at  the  period  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  by  means  of  the  time  table, 
in  accordance  with  their  orders  ? — No. 

261.  Will  you  read  in  the  7 th  page  of  Appendix  A.  the  10th  Rule  ? — "  If  any 
other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the  Church  to  which 
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the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners." 

262.  For  what  purpose  is  the  title  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners  ? — 
It  never  has  been  made  known  since  my  connexion  with  the  Board,  in  1838.  That 
rule  is  a  dead  letter  ;  the  ConQmissioners  do  not  require  a  list  of  such  books. 

263.  Have  the  Commissioners  any  means  of  knowing  what  are  the  standard 
books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong  ? — They  make  no 
inquiry  into  that  subject,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

264.  Then  this  10th  Rule  is  entirely  a  dead  letter  ?— Since  I  became  one  of 
the  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners,  it  has  been  so. 

265.  With  respect,  then,  to  the  period  for  religious  instruction,  it  depends 
upon  the  patron  whether  there  shall  be  any  religious  instruction  at  all ;  and  it  is 
left  entirely  to  him  to  determine  what  it  shall  be  ? — Certainly,  in  the  non-vested 
schools. 

266.  The  result,  then,  I  suppose,  in  point  of  practice  is,  that  a  Protestant 
patron  provides  at  this  time  such  educ&tion  as  he  conceives  it  is  most  important  that 
the  Protestant  children  should  receive  ;  and  that  a  Roman  Catholic  patron  in  the 
same  manner  provides  for  the  children  for  whom  he  is  most  interested  ? — Certainly. 

267.  So  that  at  this  time  there  is  in  practice,  particularly  in  the  non-vested 
schools,  as  complete  a  division  of  the  children  for  the  purposes  of  religious  educa- 
tion as  upon  the  days  set  apart  for  separate  religious  education  ? — In  the  non-vested 
schools  it  is  for  the  patron,  and  the  patron  alone,  to  determine  what  religious  in- 
struction shall  be  given  in  those  schools. 

268.  Or  whether  there  shall  be  any  ? — Or  whether  there  shall  be  any.  The 
patron  of  a  non-vested  school,  if  he  is  a  Protestant  clergyman,  may  exclude  the 
priest  from  teaching  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism  to  the  children  of  that  school, 
or  from  going  to  that  school  for  that  purpose  ;  he  may  exclude  all  religious  teaching 
from  that  school,  except  that  which  he  himself  approves  of.  The  Roman  Catholic 
patron  of  a  school  has  a  similar  power  under  the  rules  with  reference  to  non-vested 
schools  ;  he  may  exclude  the  Protestant  clergyman,  except  as  a  visitor,  and  not  per- 
mit him  to  interfere  in  the  business  of  the  school. 

306.  Earl  of  Derby :  Is  that  regulation,  as  to  setting  apart  one  day  in  each 
week  for  the  purpose  of  separate  religious  instruction,  practically  observed  in  the 
vested  and  non-vested  schools  ?  — By  the  clergy  as  far  as  any  official  information  we 
have  enables  me  to  speak,  I  should  say  not ;  but  by  the  teachers,  generally,  it  is 
observed  in  both  classes  of  schools.  The  teachers  give  religious  instruction,  for 
instance,  in  schools  where  the  majority  are  Roman  Catholics,  on  Saturday,  at  the 
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time  set  apart ;  and  the  same  practice  prevails  in  many  of  the  non-vested  schools  at 
the  periods  allotted  for  religious  instruction. 

307.  Does  it  form  any  part  of  the  substance  of  the  reports  of  your  Inspectors 
to  state  whether  that  one  day  for  religious  instruction  is  practically  set  apart  or  not  ? 
— They  merely  state  that  certain  hours  are  set  apart,  and  on  what  days. 

308.  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that,  practically,  that  rule  of 
the  Commissioners,  which  was  an  imperative  rule  requiring  that  a  day  should  be  set 
apart  in  every  week,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  managers  and  patrons  ;  and 
that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  such  day  set  apart  ? — I  have  not  any  evidence  to 
produce  showing  what  number  of  schools  may  neglect  to  observe  that  rule;  but  I 
say,  that  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  both  vested  and  non-vested,  there  is  a  time  set 
apart,  and  that  the  teacher  is  in  reality,  during  that  period,  the  religious  instructor, 
and  not  the  clergyman.    This  arises  from  various  causes. 

309.  Earl  of  Harrowby :  Is  the  absence  of  such  setting  apart  of  a  certain 
time  for  religious  instruction  according  to  the  rule,  when  noted  by  the  Inspector, 
observed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  ? — No ;  the  Commissioners  do  not  interfere 
with  regard  to  it,  except  to  see  by  the  Inspector's  report  what  are  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  religious  instruction  by  the  directions  of  the  manager. 

310.  Earl  of  Derby :  Then  that  rule,  which  originally  was  intended  to  be 
imperative,  is  so  far  neglected  in  practice  that  the  Commissioners  take  no  notice 
whether  it  is  observed  or  not  ? — The  Commissioners  do  not  interfere  with  reference 
to  it,  unless  a  complaint  be  made.  When  a  school  comes  under  the  Board,  it  is 
stated  whether  a  time  is  so  set  apart. 

311.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  system,  as  introduced  in 
1832,  that  there  should  be  in  all  the  schools  one  day  in  the  week  at  least  set  apart 
in  which  religious  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  children  of  the  school  ? — Yes  ; 
I  should  say  that  it  was. 

312.  Is  that  principle  of  the  Board  observed  and  insisted  upon? — -It  is  ob- 
served in  a  great  majority  of  the  schools. 

313.  Is  it  observed  and  insisted  upon  by  the  Commissioners  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  they  interfere  in  a  case  where  a  particular  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  is  not  set 
apart,  unless  a  complaint  be  made? 

314.  My  question  refers  to  the  setting  apart  of  one  day  in  each  week,  besides 
Sunday,  for  religious  instruction ;  is  that  observed  or  not  ? — It  is  observed  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  schools. 

315.  Is  any  notice  taken  by  the  Commissioners  whether  it  is  observed  or  not 
— No  j  they  do  not  interfere  with  respect  to  it. 
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316.  Does  your  answer  apply  equally  to  the  vested  and  non-vested  schools  ? — 
In  the  vested  schools  the  rule  itself  does  not  particularly  apply.  In  the  non-vested 
schools  the  patrons  may  have  religious  instruction,  or  they  may  not  have  it. 

317.  When  did  that  distinction  begin  to  be  drawn  which  made  that  rule  not 
applicable  to  all  schools  ? — In  the  vested  schools  there  is  a  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  re- 
quired to  be  set  apart,  and  the  clergy  are  permitted  to  visit  for  that  purpose  on  that 
day.  In  the  non-vested  schools  there  is  no  such  provision  made.  The  patron  of 
each  non-vested  school  states,  when  he  puts  the  school  under  the  Board,  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  religious  instruction. 

318.  Then,  in  the  non-vested  schools,  the  Commissioners  do  not  interfere.  In 
the  vested  schools,  do  the  Commissioners  require  the  strict  observance  of  that  rule  ? 
— They  do  not  insist  upon  the  observance  of  it. 

319.  Does  it  stand  among  their  rules  as  one  which  is  to  be  insisted  upon — It 
does.    It  stands  among  the  rules  that  they  will  require. 

320.  Do  they  require  it  ? — They  do  not  insist  upon  it. 

328.  Can  you  state  the  comparative  number  of  schools,  vested  and  non-vested, 
and  the  comparative  number  of  children  in  all  of  them  ? — think  in  the  17th  or 
18th  Report,  there  is  a  return  of  the  number  of  vested  and  non-vested  schools, 
with  the  children  in  attendance  in  them.  There  are  only  about  1,600  vested 
schools  out  of  nearly  5,000.    Of  course  the  vast  majority  are  in  non-vested  schools. 

330.  Viscount  Hutchinson :  Can  you  state  whether,  generally  speaking,  the 
patrons  of  non-vested  schools  take  advantage  of  the  latitude  given  to  them  by  the 
paragraph  which  you  have  read,  by  restricting  the  religious  instruction  conveyed  to 
the  children  to  that  of  their  own  faith,  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be  ? — There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

331.  So  that,  in  looking  over  the  list,  if  we  observe,  for  example,  that  a  non- 
vested  school  is  under  the  patronage  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  no  religious  instruction  is  communicated  in  that  school  except  Protestant 
instruction  ? — I  think  you  may,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 

332.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  observe  a  non-vested  school  which  is  under 
the  patronage  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman^  we  may  conclude  that  the  only 
religious  instruction  communicated  in  that  school  is  Roman  Catholic  instruction  ? — 
You  may  form  that  conclusion.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  suitable  opportunity  for  stating, 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  that  when  the  Presbyterian  body  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  national  system  of  education,  it  was  upon  an  express  stipula- 
tion being  given  to  the  effect  that  I  have  stated,  namely,  as  to  the  distinction 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools.  The  Presbyterian  body  and  some  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  joined  upon  that  express  understanding.    I  am  persuaded 
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that  very  few  clergymen,  either  of  the  Established  Church  or  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  body,  would  accept  aid  from  the  Board,  unless  upon  the  condition  that 
they  shall  not  be  required  to  permit  any  rehgious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school  of  which  they  disapprove.  The  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  have  schools  under  the  Board,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  would 
not  have  accepted  grants  from  the  Commissioners  if  they  had  been  required  to 
observe  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  government  of  vested  schools.  They  would 
have  refused  permission  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  enter  those  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  communion  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenets  of  their  own  Church. 

333.  Not  even  on  the  days  specially  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  ? — In  the 
non-vested  schools,  there  are  days  or  hours  set  apart  for  special  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  it  is  for  religious  instruction  to  those  children  only  who  are  either  Protes- 
tants or  Presbyterians,  or  others  who  may  be  willing  to  attend  it.  Except  in  a  few 
instances,  if  the  schools  are  under  Protestant  management,  no  religious  instruction 
is  given  in  those  schools  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  by  any  person  whom  he 
might  appoint  for  the  purpose. 

334.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  And  vice  versd  ? — And  vice  versd. 

335.  Earl  of  Derby :  Then,  as  far  as  religious  instruction  is  concerned,  the 
teaching  in  all  schools  which  are  non-vested  is  absolutely  exclusive,  and  confined  to 
one  persuasion  1 — Practically  it  is  so,  except  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases. 

336.  And,  practically,  any  child  of  a  different  persuasion  from  the  majority  of 
the  children  of  the  school,  is  debarred  from  receiving  any  religious  instruction  what- 
ever in  the  school  ? — The  rule  is  quite  clear,  that  if  any  child  attending  a  school 
under  the  management  of  a  Protestant  layman  or  clergyman,  or  a  Presbyterian  or 
Roman  Catholic,  objects  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  that  school,  that  child 
is  at  liberty  to  withdraw,  and  to  receive  religious  instruction  elsewhere.  The  pa- 
trons are  bound  to  the  observance  of  this  regulation. 

337.  But  you  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools 
no  rehgious  instruction  is  given  in  the  school,  except  to  the  children  of  the  religious 
persuasion  of  the  majority  ? — ^If  any  children  who  remain  for  religious  instruction 
make  no  objection,  the  patrons  ask  no  questions  on  the  subject  of  their  religious 
persuasion, 

338.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  vested  schools  ?— No ;  the  vested  schools 
a^e  entirely  upon  a  distinct  footing.  There  the  patron  of  the  school  must  admit  a 
clergyman  of  a  different  persuasion  from  himself,  if  he  wishes  to  come  and  give 
rehgious  instruction  to  the  children  of  his  communion  on  one  particular  day  or 
time  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  in  the  spirit  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley's 
letter. 
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339.  Have  you  had  any  applications  from  the  clergy  of  either  persuasion  for 
vested  schools  ? — There  are  very  few  applications  from  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  from  Presbyterian  clergymen,  for  grants  to  vested  schools.  The  vested 
schools  are  principally  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  They 
have  not,  generally,  the  objection  which  the  clergy  of  other  persuasions  conscien- 
tiously entertain.  They  are  not  opposed  to  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  clergymen 
visiting  their  vested  school  at  convenient  times,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  communion.  That  religious  scruple  is  held  very 
strongly  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  by  Presbyterians ;  and  the 
rule  of  the  Board  meets  that  difficulty  by  the  distinction  made  between  the  two 
classes  of  schools. 

340.  Then  the  distinction,  practically,  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools, 
in  that  respect,  is  that  in  the  vested  schools  provision  is  made  for  the  children  of  all 
persuasions  receiving  religious  instruction  ;  and  in  the  non-vesLed  schools,  not  only 
is  no  provision  made  for  it,  but,  practically,  no  such  instruction  is  given  ? — In  the 
non-vested  schools,  religious  instruction  is  almost  universally  given  ;  but  it  is  given 
only  to  children  who  belong  to  the  same  communion  as  the  patron,  unless  children 
of  other  denominations  choose  to  attend. 

1 

'  420.  Earl  Granville:  The  next  passage  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter  is,  They  will 
also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children 
of  their  respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school-hours  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week."  Some  of  the  answers  you  have  already  given 
have  had  reference  to  the  subject ;  have  you  anything  further  to  state  upon  that 
head? — The  answer  I  should  give  to  that  question  is,  perhaps,  best  expressed  in 
the  words  of  an  explanatory  document  attached  to  Lord  Stanley's  letter,  which 
I  believe  was  approved  of,  and  which  was  published  immediately  after  his 
Lordship's  second  letter.  It  will  be  found  in  page  37,  paragraph  5  :  "  B3- 
encouraging  the  pastors  of  different  denominations  to  give  religious  instruction 
to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  out  of  school-hours,  the  Board  understand, 

.  merely  affording  to  such  pastors  facility  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the  time  specified, 
and  not  employing  or  remunerating  them.  And  they  understand  that  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to  what  denomination  they  respec- 
tively belong,  the  Board  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  matter."  That  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  rule  to  which  strong  objections  were  urged  by  the  Protestant  clergy. 

441.  The  next  paragraph  in  Lord  Stanley's  letter  is,  "They  will  exer- 
cise the  most  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether 
in  the  combined  moral  and  literary  or  separate  religious  instruction  ;  none  to 
be  employed  in  the  first,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latte;* 
but  with  the  approbation  of  those  members  of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  saaie 
religious  persuasion  with  those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended.  Although  it  is  not 
designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  the  combined  instruction  such  por- 
tions of  sacred  history,  or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  i%  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  a 
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perfect  and  sufficient  religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  separate 
religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose."  The  next  paragraph 
is,  '*  They  will  require  that  a  register  shall  be  kept  in  the  schools,  in  which  shall 
be  entered  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  worship 
on  Sundays."  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  that  respect? — The  rule  requiring 
that  a  register  should  be  kept  was  abolished  very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Board,  the  Commissioners  deeming  it  objectionable,  and  I  believe  the  objection 
was  acceded  to. 

442.  Earl  of  Derby :  I  believe  the  Commissioners  were  from  the  very  first 
unanimous  in  declining  to  enforce  that  rule  ? — Yes. 

443.  Practically,  it  has  been  a  dead  letter  from  the  commencement  ? — It  has 
the  rule  has  not  been  insisted  upon. 

444.  Earl  Granville :  The  next  paragraph  in  the  letter  is,  "  They  will  at 
various  times,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  Inspectors,  visit  and  examine  into 
the  state  of  each  school,  and  report  their  observations  to  the  Board.''  Is  that  re- 
gulation complied  with  ? — It  is. 

485.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Yesterday,  I  called  your  attention  to  Rule 
No.  10,  in  Appendix  A,  to  the  19th  Report,  page  7.  Will  you  read  it? — *^  If  any 
other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the  Church  to 
which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communicating  religious 
instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners." 

486.  You  told  the  Committee  that, .in  point  of  fact,  that  rule  has  been  a  dead 
letter,  and  that  no  such  lists  are  furnished  ?— That  has  been  so. 

487.  And  yet  I  find  there  is  this  clause  in  the  lease  made  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  in  their  corporate  capacity  :  And  further,  that 
if  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  be  employed  in  communicating 
religious  instruction,  then  and  in  such  case  the  title  of  each  such  book  or  books 
shall  be  made  known  to  the  said  Commissioners.''  Your  answer  yesterday  showed 
that  this  rule,  so  enforced  by  this  clause  in  the  lease,  binding  the  party  to  observe  it, 
has  become  a  dead  letter.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  other,  with  reference  to 
setting  apart  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  for  religious  instruction,  may  not  have  become 
so } — The  Inspectors,  since  my  connexion  with  the  Board  as  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
have  never  been  called  on  to  answer  any  question  with  reference  to  the  former 
clause  in  the  lease  now  read,  but  they  are  required  to  answer  the  question  relating 
to  the  arrangements  made  in  the  national  schools  for  religious  instruction,  whether 
vested  or  non-vested. 

488.  That  is,  the  Board  retain  the  rule,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter? — With  regard 
to  the  provision  in  the  lease  as  to  particular  standard  religious  books,  the  clause  has 
not  been  complied  with.  , 
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619.  Lord  Granville:  The  next  paragraph  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  is,  "They 
will  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  Inspectors,  visit  and  examine 
into  the  state  of  each  school,  and  report  their  observations  to  the  Board."  I  pre- 
sume there  has  been  no  alteration  with  respect  to  this  rule  ? — No. 

620.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Of  course  the  Inspectors  are  very  important 
agents  of  the  Board  ? — Most  important. 

621.  It  is  through  them,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  know  everything 
they  do  know  of  the  schools  which  are  under  them,  except  with  respect  to  a  few 
individual  schools  ? — Yes. 

622.  What  means  have  the  Inspectors  themselves  of  knowing  the  state  of  the 
schools  ? — By  their  periodical  visits  to  those  schools. 

623.  Upon  those  periodical  visits  they  report  to  the  Board  the  average  attend- 
ance, the  observance  of  the  rules,  and  also  the  state  of  education  in  the  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

624.  On  the  last  day  you  said,  that  though  the  rule  appears  to  be  that  they 
should  visit  the  schools  three  times  a  year,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  number  of 
the  Inspectors  being  too  small  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  they  are  only  able  to 
visit  twice  ? — Many  of  them  only  twice. 

625.  With  respect  to  one  of  those  visits,  there  is  a  rule  which  obliges  them  to 
give  notice  of  it? — That  rule  refers  particularly  to  one  period  of  the  year. 

626.  So  that  of  one  visit  the  parties  always  have  notice  ? — Yes. 

627.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  visit,  I  suppose  there  is  no  possibility  of 
keeping  it  secret,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  the  schools.  When  their 
tour  of  inspection  begins,  it  may  be  unknown  ;  but  after  it  has  begun,  I  suppose 
all  the  other  schools  are  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  them  ? — 1  do  not  know 
whether  such  is  the  fact,  but  I  think  it  very  likely  that  in  many  of  the  districts  it 
is  known,  though  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners  is,  that  there  should  be  no 
previous  notification  or  knowledge  of  the  Inspector's  visit,  with  the  exception 
stated, 

628.  In  point  of  fact,  they  visit  the  schools  twice  a  year ;  once  with  a  direct 
preparation  for  their  visit,  and  on  the  other  occasion  with  a  probability  that  they 
are  expected? — They  may  be  expected;  I  am  unable  to  state  positively  that 
it  is  so. 

629.  You  think  it  is  probable  ? — I  think  it  is  probable  that  circumstances  may 
^  occur  when  the  teachers  will  know  of  their  coming ;  but  the  Inspectors  understand 

thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  rule,  that  they  are  not  themselves  to  give  any  in- 
timation of  the  time  of  their  visit.  The  teachers  have  it  in  their  power,  no  doubt, 
to  communicate  the  fact,  knowing  the  geographical  description  of  the  district,  and 
the  position  of  every  school. 
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657.  Earl  Granville  :  The  next  paragraph  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  is  this  :  ^'They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies 
applying  for  aid  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher,  subject  to  the  following 
restrictions  and  regulations  :  1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  suspended, 
or  removed  altogether,  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall,  however, 
record  their  reasons.  2nd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  model 
school  in  Dublin,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that 
this  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters  or  mistresses 
of  schools  already  established,  who  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners, 
ord.  He  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for 
the  situation  from  the  Board."  Is  that  regulation  still  complied  with  ? — That  regu- 
lation continues  to  be  generally  complied  with.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from 
the  rule  which  your  Lordship  has  read,  that  teachers  may  not  be  appointed  to 
vested  or  non-vested  schools  who  have  not  been  previously  trained,  though  they  are 
admissible  afterwards  if  recommended  by  the  Inspectors.  I  wish  the  Committee  to 
understand,  that  in  many  schools  of  both  descriptions,  there  are  teachers  who  are 
sutiiciently  qualified  who  have  not  been  trained  at  a  model  school. 


2. — Opposition  of  the  Clergy  and  Members  of  the  Established  Church, 
AND  OF  the  Church  Education  Society. 

(1)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Le  Poer  Trench,  D.D.,  one 
of  the  Honorary  Secretaires  of  the  Church  Education  Society  : — 

9957.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  How  many  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  were  there  in  Ireland  in  1852,  when  the  Eglinton  Returns  were  presented  ? 
— x\ccording  to  "  Thom's  Directory,"  which  is  our  great  statistical  informant,  and, 
in  fact,  we  have  no  other  clergy  list  as  authentic  as  that  which  is  given  in  that 
Directory,  there  were  2,020  clergymen  in  Ireland  in  1852. 

9962.  How  many  of  the  clergy  are  patrons  of  national  schools? — According  to 
the  returns  made  to  Lord  Eglinton  in  1852,  there  were  81. 

9963.  Has  the  number  b^en  increasing  or  decreasing,  as  the  system  has  gone 
on,  or  has  it  undergone  any  change  ? — It  has  decreased  very  considerably.  In,  I 
think,  the  Third  Report  of  the  National  Board  it  is  stated,  that  116  clergymen  of  th& 
Established  Church  had  signed  applications  for  schools.  That  was  in  the  year  1836.. 
It  appears  that  in  the  year  1846,  there  were  only  96  clergymen  in  connection  with> 
the  system.  Mr.  Geo.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,. 
August,  1849,  stated  that  there  were  only  97  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  had  schools  connected  with  the  national  system  ;  it  appears  from  returns  given 
in  the  reports  of  the  National  Board,  as  compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  Church, 
given  in  Tiiom's  Almanack,  that  in  the  year  1851,  there  were  only  89  clergymen', 
who  had  schools  under  the  Board ;  and  in  1852,  there  were  only  81. 
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9972.  What  was  the  interval  between  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board 
and  the  formation  of  the  Church  Education  Society  ?— There  was  an  interval  of 
seven  years.  The  Church  Education  Society  was  formed  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1838  ;  the  national  system,  I  think,  could  hardly  be  considered  as  established  in  the 
country  before  1832,  though  the  letter  stating  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  it  was  dated  in  1831. 

9973.  In  what  way  were  the  schools  of  the  clergy  supported ;  the  association 
being  able  to  give  them  no  assistance,  and  the  Kildare-place  Society  being  able  to 
give  them  no  assistance,  in  what  way  were  they  supported  ? — By  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  clergy  set  themselves,  through  the  agency  of  the  diocesan  societies, 
to  collect  funds  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  they  sought  for  and  obtained  very 
considerable  pecuniary  support  from  England,  through  the  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tipn  of  the  English  clergy. 

9974.  Why  did  they  not  continue  that  mode  of  supporting  their  schools  ? — The 
inconvenience  of  so  many  different  diocesan  societies  appealing  to  the  public  for  aid, 
and  also  a  feeling  that  by  uniting  they  would  gain  strength,  coupled  with  the  neces- 
sity that  was  very  generally  felt  among  them  for  the  formation  of  a  central  training 
school  for  the  raising  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  led  to  a  meet- 
ing of  several  influential  clergymen  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  17th  of  May 
1838.  A  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Church  Education  Society  was  then  considered 
by  them,  and  agreed  to.  This  plan  was  submitted  during  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  to  the  several  diocesan  societies,  and  after  receiving  their  concurrence,  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Primate  ;  and  in  the  close  of  the  same  year  the  prelates  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Church  were  called  together  in  Dublin  by  a  letter  from  his  Grace, 
and,  after  making  some  slight  alterations  in  the  original  draft  of  the  society,  which 
was  laid  before  them,  the  majority  of  the  prelates  present  gave  it  their  sanction  and 
support.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1838.  The  Committee  of  the  Church  Educa^ 
tion  Society  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  11th  of  February,  1839. 

9975.  What  would  you  describe  as  being  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  society  ? 
-^The  fundamental  rule  of  the  society  with  respect  to  religious  instruction  is,  that 
all  the  children  shall  daily  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  the  children 
of  the  Church  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  other  formularies 
of  the  Church,  and  that  none  but  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be 
i^sed  in  giving  the  scriptural  instruction. 

[  9976.  What  provision  is  made  for  carrying  on,  together  with  that  religious 
ijistruction,  secular  instruction  ? — We  have  been,  of  course,  very  anxious  to  raise 
the  character  of  our  schools  as  to  secular  instruction,  and  a  plan  has  been  devised 
for  improving  it.  There  is  a  defined  scale  of  secular,  as  well  as  of  scriptural  profi- 
ciency, stating  the  amount  of  each,  which  each  child,  according  to  his  standmg  in 
the  school  is  required  to  attain  within  a  specified  time,  the  amount  being  clearly 
sbecified,  so  that  the  teacher  of  the  school  is  aware,  before  the  inspector  comes 
r3und  to  inspect  the  school,  exactly  what  the  inspector  will  require  from  each  child. 
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and  he  is  also  aware  that  the  inspector  will  be  very  stringent  in  requiring  that ;  anil 
that  he  is  not  authorized  to  look  for  more.  Upon  the  child  exhibiting  that  proficienc^ 
to  the  inspector,  at  his  annual  inspection,  the  child  is,  by  the  inspector,  for  he  alone 
is  authorized. to  do  it,  removed  from  the  one  class  to  the  other,  and  that  removal  is 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  inspector  in  the  column  underneath  the  class 
in  which  the  child  is  placed.  Upon  the  inspector  returning  the  number  of  childreii 
who  had  attained  the  proficiency  required,  there  is  a  graduated  scale  of  gratuity 
awarded  to  the  teacher,  ascending  in  its  amount  according  to  the  child's  ascent  in 
the  school ;  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  is  incited  by  his  remuneration,  to  a 
certain  extent,  being  made  dependent  upon  the  actual  and  bond  fide  proficiency  of 
the  pupils. 

9977.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon  :  And  that  proficiency  is  ascertained  not 
merely  by  the  number  of  the  pupils,  but  by  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  numbers  and 
the  advancement  ? — It  is. 

9978.  Earl  of  Wicklow  :  Do  you  mean  that  that  plan  is  now  in  execution,  or 
in  contemplation? — It  has  been  in  execution  for  more  than  20  years.  It  originated 
with  the  Diocesan  Society  of  Tuam,  before  the  formation  of  the  Church  Education 
Society.  I  had  been  acting  as  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Society  of  Tuam,  and  when 
I  was  nominated  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  I  repre- 
sented this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  teachers  in  the  schools  to  the  general  committee, 
and  when  they  first  met,  they,  in  the  first  instance,  adopted  in  its  integrity  the  Tuam 
scale  of  proficiency.  It  has  been  since  modified,  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  the  more  highly  qualified  teachers,  and  the  reports  of  our  inspectors ;  and  it  is 
now,  I  think,  tolerably  perfect.  Of  course  that  scale  of  proficiency  has  been  regu- 
lated with  reference  to  our  time-table,  and  our  time-table  in  reference  to  it,  so  as  to 
take  care  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  is  set  apart  for  each  particular  branch,  in 
order  to  attain  the  amount  of  proficiency  within  the  time  specified. 

10105.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  If  the  clergy  persevere  in  the  course  they 
have  adopted  for  the  last  22  years,  is  there  any  prospect  of  an  increase  of  united 
education  in  the  national  schools  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  will  probably  be- 
come less  every  year. 

10106.  On  what  grounds  do  you  think  so  — I  think  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
national  system.  I  think,  from  a  reference  to  the  reports,  it  will  appear  that  joint 
applications  from  persons  of  diff'erent  religious  creeds  have  become  less  and  less 
every  year.  There  is  another  thing  which  strongly  shoves  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  separate  education  in  Ireland.  If  the  principles  which  are  enunciated  by  the 
Statutes  of  Thurles,  and  the  principles  enunciated  by  Archbishop  Cullen,  Bishop 
Foran,  and  other  organs  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  practically  acted  out  in  the 
country,  it  will  render  combined  education  impracticable, 

10107.  Would  you  think  it  wise  in  the  Government  to  fall  in  with  that  ten- 
dency to  denomiaational  education,  by  giving  grants  to  the  different  religious  bodies 
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Viho  are  carrying  on  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  ? — By  no  means  ;  I  would 
very  much  deprecate  anything  of  the  kind^ 

10108.  On  what  ground  ? — I  think  that  it  peculiarly  important  to  the  progress  of 
education  in  Ireland  that  the  Government  should  retain  the  management  of  the  funds 
voted  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  entirely  in  its  own  hands.  In  my  opinion,  the 
State  ought  to  deal  as  much  as  possible  with  schools,  and  as  little  as  possible  with 
religious  parties  or  denominations  in  Ireland. 

10116.  Uarl  of  Harrowhy  :  Do  you  conceive  that  the  clergy  now  practically 
make  any  such  contribution  out  of  their  incomes  on  behalf  of  Church  Education 
schools,  as  would  be  equivalent  to  two  per  cent,  on  their  emoluments  ? — A  great 
deal  more  ;  in  many  instances  more  than  four  or  five  per  cent. 

!   

(2)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Verschoyle^  A.  M.,  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Church  Education  Society  : — 

6821.  Earl  of  Harrowhy :  Is  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  attending  your 
schools  greater  or  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  back  ?— It  is  less  than  it  was. 

6822.  To  what  extent  ? — The  attendance  was  at  its  highest  point  in  1848. 
There  were  then  of  Church  children,  58,122  ;  Dissenters,  15,713  ;  Roman  Catholics^ 
46,367.  In  1849,  there  were  68,533  Church  children  •  15,562  Dissenters;  37,857 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1850,  there  were  60,000  Church  children  ;  15,000  Dissenters; 
and  33,000  Roman  Catholics.  In  1851,  there  were  59,000  Church  children; 
14,000  Dissenters;  and  29,000  Roman  Catholics.  In  1852,  there  were  61,000 
Church  children;  15,000  Dissenters;  and  28,000  Roman  Catholics.  Last  year,, 
there  were  61,000  Church  children  ;  15,000  Dissenters  ;  and  22,000  Roman  Catho- 
lics.   (Total  98,000.) 

6832.  Earl  of  Desart :  To  what  part  of  Ireland  do  those  returns  principnlly 
relate  ;  do  they  relate  at  all  to  the  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  districts  ? — There  are 
Church  Education  schools,  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  districts ;  almost  in  every 
parish  in  Ireland.  There  are  1,880  schools,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  parish  in  Ireland. 

6840.  Earl  of  Wicklow  :  Do  you  find  that  the  subscribed  funds  to  the  Church 
Education  Society  are  upon  the  increase,  or  are  they  diminishing  ?— They  are  rather 
on  the  increase  ;  this  last  year  they  are  £44,250  ;  the  year  before  they  were 
£40,000 ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  amount  is  obtained  from  local  contribu- 
tion. 
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(3)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev,  Charles  King  Irwin,  A.  M,,  a  Rector  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Armagh : — 

3915.  Earl  of  Carnarvon:  Can  you  institute  any  practical  comparison  at  pre- 
sent between  the  character  of  the  secular  instruction  which  is  given  in  the  Church 
Education  schools  and  in  the  National  Board  rural  schools  ? — I  think  I  am  compe- 
tent to  do  so  ;  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  doing  it.  I  have  been  for  seven 
years  past  a  member  of  the  committee  of  clergy  who  conduct  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  city  of  Armagh,  connected  with  the  Church  Education 
Society ;  that  gives  me  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers ; 
and  I  was  also  for  a  great  many  years  an  unpaid  Inspector  of  the  schools  under  that 
society  in  Armagh  diocese,  which  gives  me  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
teaching  is  conducted.  On  the  other  side,  I  have  within  the  last  three  years 
inspected  about  100  national  schools. 

3916.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  classes 
of  schools? — I  think,  taking  them  average  for  average,  I  should  call  our  schools 
rather  the  better  of  the  two ;  and  Mvhexx  I  take  into  account  the  great  advantages 
which  the  national  teachers  have  as  compared  with  ours,  I  should  call  ours  greatly 
the  better,  because  the  national  teachers  have  such  excellent  means  of  training,  and 
such  capital  books,  which  they  purchase  at  a  very  reduced  rate,  and  the  purse  of 
the  nation  at  their  back,  that  unless  the  difference  were  very  decidedly  in  their 
favour,  I  should  say  that  it  is  in  ours. 

8917.  Earl  Granville:  Will  you  state  in  what  respect  you  think  the  superiority 
exists?— There  is  a  greater  system  and  method,  and  sounder  teaching :  what  is 
taught  is  better  taught;  and  there  is  a  better  class  of  men  to  teach  it. 

3918.  Earl  of  WicUow  :  Do  you  confine  your  observations  now  to  the  north 
of  Ireland  in  which  you  reside,  or  do  you  extend  your  observations  to  all  parts  of 
Ireland?— I  was  never  to  the  south  of  Dublin  in  my  hfe. 

3919.  You  know  nothing  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, or  those  parts  which  are  called  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland  ?— 
Nothing  whatever. 

3920.  Earl  Granville  :  In  what  respect  is  the  education  sounder? — I  conceive 
the  branches  are  belter  taught.  If  you  go  into  our  schools,  and  examine  the  child- 
ren, you  will  find  they  know  what  they  profess  to  know  better  than  you  would  find 
they  did  in  the  other  schools. 


(4)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Campbell,  A.  M.,  Incumbent^ 
Belfast : 

8251.  Earl  Granville  :  Without  entering  into  what  causes  of  either  advantage  or 
disadvantage  there  may  be  to  the  promoters  of  national  schools  or  Church  Education 
^  schools,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  Church 
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Education  schools  in  secular  matters  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  that  given  in  the 
national  schools^? — I  would  not  say  it  was  so  ;  on  ihe  whole,  it  is  rather  more  equal: 
I  speak  of  the  Church  Education  schools  in  Belfast ;  they  are  equal  to  any  national 
schools,  in  Belfast ;  and,  probably,  the  secular  education  communicated  in  both 
classes  of  schools  would  be  found  equal. 


3* — Opposition  of  Presbyterians  from  1831  *to  1840,  and  the  terms  of  their 
Assenting  to  the  system  of  National  Education. 

(1)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  P.  Shouldam  Henry  ^  D.  D.,  President 
of  Queen^s  College,  Belfast,  and  Commissioner  of  National  Education : — 

\:  9072.  Earl  Granville :  What  were  the  principal  points  which  led  to  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Presbyterian  body  and  the  Board  ? — Considerable  mis' 
understanding  still  exists  in  many  quarters  regarding  the  questions  which  arose 
between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  previous  to  the  time  of 
their  juncture  in  1840.  With  the  permission  of  your  Lordships,  I  will  take  leave 
to  mention  in  succession  eight  points,  which  I  have  adduced  as  arising  from  the 
whole  correspondence  and  afterwards  consecutively  show  how  they  were  disposed 
of,  modifications  in  certain  instances  having  previously  taken  place,  and  certain 
general  principles  being  still  retained.  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  what  was  done  at 
the  Board  of  Education  previously  to  my  uniting  with  it.  1  am  responsible  for 
what  was  done  in  the  Correen  case,  which  has  been  often  spoken  of  before  your 
Lordships,  but  not  for  many  previous  proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  • 
very  desirable  that  a  clear  understanding  should  exist  with  regard  to  what  the 
eight  objections  were.  The  first  was  this :  The  Presbyterians  objected  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Bible  during  the  ordinary  school-hours.  Secondly,  They  took  exception 
to  an  old  rule  of  the  Commissioners,  which  required  patrons  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
attendance  of  the  children  at  Divuie  worship  on  Sunday.  Thirdly,  They  objected 
td  the  control  given  to  individual  members  of  the  Board  over  the  books  used  during 
the  period  of  separate  religious  instruction.  Fourthly,  They  protested  against  being 
associated  with  clergymen  or  laymen  of  other  religious  denominations  in  making 
application  for  aid.  Fifthly,  They  entertained  and  expressed  scruples  against 
allowing  a  clergyman  of  a  difterent  religious  persuasion  from  the  patrons,  to  impart 
religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  communions  in  the  school 
rcfoms.  Sixthly,  They  objected  that  neither  the  patron  nor  the  teacher  should  be 
bound  to  exclude  from  the  school  any  children  who  might  be  willing  to  receive  the 
religious  instruction  given  therein.  Seventhly,  They  objected  to  restrictions  res- 
pecting the  use  of  the  school-rooms  on  Sundays,  or  after  school-hours  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  Eighthly,  They,  in  some  instances,  also  expressed  a  disincli- 
nation to  put  up  the  inscription  "  National  School and  in  a  few  inst  nces  minis- 
ters insisted  that  if  put  up,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  adjuncts  of  a  denominational 
character.  Confining  my  observation  to  the  time  when  I  acted  as  a  Co  ninissioner, 
I  Hvill  endeavor  to  deal  with  these  objections  in  succession,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear 
view  of  the  modifications  which  took  place,  and  of  the  times  when  they  were  made. 
Tte  first  objection  held  by  the  Presbyteriaus  was  that  the  Bible  was  excluded  dur- 
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ing  the  ordinary  school-hours.    That  was  explained,  I  think,  very  satisfactorily  by 
Lord  Derb3^'s  (then  Lord  Stanley)  letter  to  a  deputation  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in 
1833,  and  more  fully  explained  and  made  a  rule  in  1837,  in  the  Fourth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners.    These  are  Lord  Stanley's  words:  *'His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment fully  recognises  the  right  of  all  who  choose  it  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
but  the  exorcise  of  this  right  in  the  case  of  infants  must  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
their  parents  and  natural  guardians ;  and  in  point  of  time,  in  the  national  as  in  all 
other  schools,  it  must  be  limited  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  hours  to  certain 
other  branches  of  study.    The  proposition  that  any  child  at  any  hour,  and  in  the 
midst  of  any  other  allotted  employment,  should  be  permitted  to  read  the  Bible,  is  a 
proposal  so  perfectly  novel  and  unheard  of,  and  so  totally  impossible,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  be  reduced  into  practice,  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  it,  but  that  such 
appears  to  be  the  express  sense  of  the  words  of  the  proposition  No.  2,  and  seemed 
to  be  sanctioned  by  some  at  least  of  the  deputation  from  the  Synod.    The  national 
schools  are  not  so  much  the  schools  of  the  Government  as  of  local  patrons  and 
managers,  who  submit  voluntarily  to  certain  regulations  in  order  to  entitle  them 
to  receive  aid  from  the  Government.    They  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  lay  down 
their  intended  course  of  study;  they  are  free  to  appoint  certain  hours  during  which 
certain  studies  are  to  be  carried  on,  in  soma  of  which  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants may,  in  others  of  which  they  cannot  object  to  join.    There  appears  to  have 
been  a  considerable  ubiquity  in  the  use  of  the  expression  *  school-hours,'  which  has 
given  rise  probably  to  some  misconception.    The  phrase  might  (and  perhaps  in 
strictness  ought  to)  apply  to  all  hours  in  which  instruction  is  given  to  the  children: 
in  this  sense  the  portion  of  time  set  aside  for  religious  instruction  may  be  called 
school-hours.    These  hours  are  (as  I  have  already  observed,  and  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  printed  regulations,)  not  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  Commissioners; 
and  the  Scriptures^  as  well  as  the  authorized  Catechisms,  &c.,  of  any  Cnurch,  are 
expressly  permitted  to  be  used  at  these  times.    But  the  expression  "  ordinary  school 
hours,''  has  been  generally  employed  to  denote  those  portions  of  time  which  are 
devoted  to  the  combined  instruction  of  children  of  various  persuasions,  and  at  which 
all  the  children  belonging  to  the  school  are  expected  and  required  to  attend. 
Those  hours,  be  they  more  or  be  they  fewer,  will  be  allotted  to  other  studies  ;  and 
in  them,  of  course,  neither  the  Bible  nor  any  other  book  could  be  employed  to 
which  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  children  could  object  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  scruples.    To  introduce  the  reading  or  hearing  of  any  such  book  during 
the  ordinary  school-hours,  viz.,  those  during  which  all  the  children  of  all  the 
denominations  are  expected  to  attend,  would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  religious 
liberty  of  conscience.    But  there  is  not  (nor  ever  was)  any  objection  to  the  rea  ling 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  giving  of  any  other  religious  instruction,  on  days  and  hours 
to  be  specified  by  the  local  patrons,  to  the  children  whose  parents  choose  that  they 
should  attend.    Those  days  and  hours  however,  must  be  specified,  in  order  to 
remove  from  the  mind  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parent  the  possibility  of  a  suspicion 
that  his  children  may  be  influenced  to  join  in  studies  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  the  application  of  the  term  'school-hours'  to  these 
portions  of  time,  provided  they  are  distinguished  from  the  hours  of  universal  and 
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necessary  attendance."    The  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Derry  and  Raphoe,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  independence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  at  the  time  of 
the  investigation  in  1837,  proposed  certain  modifications,  and  among  them,  that 
there  should  be  a  Scripture  class  in  all  the  national  schools,  to  be  composed  of 
those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  might  wish  them  to  read  the  Bible.  The 
Derry  clergy  gave  up  the  compulsory  principle.    I  have  no  doubt  many  of  those 
who  gave  it  up  on  this  occasion,  had  their  schools  like  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers,  in  connexion  with  the  other  societies  previously  alluded  to.    This  is  their 
language  : — 1st.  That  there  shall  be  a  Scripture  class  in  all  the  national  schools, 
to  be  composed  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  them  to  read  the 
SB.ible.    2d.  That  it  shall  be  part  of  the  daily  education  given  in  the  schools, 
that  such  class  shall  read  the  Bible  at  suitable  times  during  the  ordinary 
school-hours.     The  execution  of  these  stipulations  we  think  will  be  provided 
for  by  the  following  modifications  in  the  rule  at  present  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  the  Board  of  National  Education.    In  the  Regulation  No.  3,  under 
the  head  of  '  Regulations  of  the  Schools  as  to  Tuition,  Attendance,'  &c.,  the  first 
rule  shall  be  altered  to  stand  thus  :— I.  The  ordinary  sthool  business,  during  which 
all  the  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  be,  are  required  to  attend,  and 
which  is  expected  to  occupy  a  competent  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  is  to  con- 
sist of  instruction  in  those  branches  which  belong  to  a  literary  and  moral  education, 
embracing  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  those  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  consent  to  it."  Then  they  give  the  modifications,  that  approach  towards  the 
Board,  that  express  desire  to  unite  with  the  Board  upon  the  non-compulsory  princi- 
ple, which  induced  the  Commissioners,  after  the  inquiry  in  1837,  to  modify  their  rule 
with  regard  to  the  school-hours ;  and  that  modification  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  for  1837.    I  have  no  doubt  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  and  the  Derry  clergy  led  the  Commissioners  to  reconsider  that  rule.  They 
did  so.    The  Board  say,    Having  received  your  Excellency's  permission  to  revise 
our  existing  rule  as  to  religious  instruction,  we  have  anxiously  considered,  whether 
we  could  effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  it,  without  violating  the  principle, 
as  might  satisfy  any  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  conscientiously  opposed  to  us. 
The  principle  of  the  system,  and  which  we  consider  fundamental  and  unalterable, 
is,  that  the  national  schools  shall  be  opan  alike  to  Christians  of  all  denominations; 
therefore,  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  or 
exercise,  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove  ;  and  that  opportunities 
shall  be  afforded  to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  at  particular  periods,  such 
religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  provide  for  them.  The 
letter  of  the  rule  is,  that  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  out  of  the  hours  during 
which  all  the  children  attending  a  school  are  assembled  for  common  instruction. 
It  has  been  considered  by  some,  that  to  limit  the  time  for  religious  instruction  in 
this  way,  tends  to  discourage  it  altogether,  and  therefore,  that  an  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  for  giving  it  at  whatever  hour  may  be  deemed  most  convenient.  The 
rule,  as  to  time,  was  framed  with  a  view  to  convenience,  and  convenience  only, 
alid  it  never  has  been  considered  by  us  that  we  should  vio'ate  principle  if  we 
allowed  rc;ligious  instruction  to  be  given  during  the  ordinary  school-hours,  provided 
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that  such  an  arrangement  were  made,  as  that  children,  whose  parents  did  not 
approve  of  it,  should  not  be  required  to  attend,  or  be  present  at  it.  We,  therefore, 
propose  modifying  the  letter  of  the  rule  so  as  to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be 
given,  and,  of  course,  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  or  the  Catechism  learned  during 
any  of  the  school-hours,  provided  such  an  arrangement  be  made,  as  that  no  child- 
ren shall  take  part  in  it,  or  listen  to  any  religious  reading  or  inslructicn  to  which 
their  parents  or  guardians  object."  That  disposed  of  the  first  objection  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, that  the  Bible  could  not  be  read  during  the  ordinary  school-hours. 

9073.  Lord  Mont eogle  cf  Brandon  :  That  modification  w^as  not  made  exclu- 
sively on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  but  embraced  all  the  schools  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Commissioners? — Yes,  and  it  arose  equally  from  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Derry  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cooke 
and  others,  before  the  previous  Commission. 

9074.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  :  In  what  year  was  that? — In  1837. 

9075.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Board  in  1837  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

9076.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon :  Will  you  now  proceed  to  the  second 
modification  which  was  made  ? — The  second  modification  had  reference  to  the 
register  for  the  attendance  of  pupils  on  public  worship.  That  was  withdrawn,  with 
the  sanction  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  year  1833.  That  objection,  therefore,  was 
wiped  away.  I  will  then  deal  with  the  third  objection,  the  control  given  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Board  over  the  books  used  at  the  time  of  separate  religious 
instruction.  That  is  explained  by  a  document  I  will  now  put  in  evidence  ;  it  is  a 
modification  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  objection  which  was  then 
expressed.  The  rule  as  it  originally  stood  was  this,  "  They  will  require  to  have 
the  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be  used  in  the  schooi**,  whether  in  the  combined 
moral  and  literary  or  separate  religious  instruction.  None  to  be  employed  on  the 
former  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with  the  appro- 
bation of  those  members  of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion 
with  the  children  for  whose  use  they  are  intended."  That  was  modified  by  a 
minute  of  the  Board  on  the  10  h  April,  1832,  and  it  is  thus  modified :  That  the 
following  document,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  be  transmitted  through  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  to  the  Right  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  for  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty's 
Government;  'It  having  been  found  that  an  objection  involving  religious  principles 
has  been  made,  particularly  by  Presbyterians,  against  vesting  any  individual  with 
a  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  religious  instruction  by  ministers  of  that  com- 
munion, and  that  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  ministers  of  other 
denominations  who  are  not  represented  on  the  Board  as  now  constituted.'  Resolved, 
'  That  it  be  recommended  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  permit  the  Board  to  alter 
Reguhition  IV.,  so  as  to  stand  as  follows  :  They  will  require  to  have  the  right  of  veto 
upon  all  books  used  in  the  schools  for  the  combined  moral  and  literary  instruction. 
They  will  farther  require  that  all  books  used  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  used  under 
thesanciion  of  the  minister  recognised  bythe  parents  of  the  children  for  whose  instruc- 
tion they  are  employed,  and  that  such  minister  shall  obtain  the  consent  either  of 
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any  one  member  of  the  Board  to  whom  he  may  choose  to  apply,  or  of  the  particular 
Church  to  which  he  belongs,  according  to  the  rules  of  that  Church,  namely,  that  an 
Episcopalian  minister  who  does  not  choose  to  apply  to  any  member  of  the  Board, 
shall  obtain  and  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board  the  consent  of  his  own  dio- 
cesan ;  a  Presbyterian  ministerthatof  hisownPresbytery ;  and  a  minister  of  any  other 
denomination  the  consent  of  whatever  person  or  body  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belongs  regards  as  possessing  ecclesiastical  authority.  No  such  sanction  is  required 
for  the  use  in  religious  instruction  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  of  the  public  stand- 
ards of  any  Church.  The  rule,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  as  follows  :  '  If  any  other 
books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the  Church  to  which  the 
•  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction, 
the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners.' With  respect  to 
the  fourth  matter  of  objection,  to  being  associated  with  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
other  denominations,  that  was  given  up,  I  conceive,  in  1833,  when  the  Commis- 
sioners accepted  the  four  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  There  was  a  qaer3i 
sheet  in  connexion  with  that,  to  which  the  Presbyterians  objected.  They  believed 
that  it  implied  a  recognition  of  the  ex  officio  character  of  the  priests  or  clergy  of 
other  denominations  as  visitors  of  their  schools,  and  that  in  making  application  for 
aid  it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  others. 

9077.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Was  not  that  altered  from  the  lime  that  the  Board 
employed  district  inspectors  ;  did  not  the  query  sheet  cease  from  that  time  to  be  direc- 
ted to  applicants,  and  was  not  the  information  sought  through  the  district  inspectors 
— The  query  sheet  was  not  withdrawn  till  December,  1839,  a  short  time  before 
the  junction  of  the  Synod.  Shortly  after  becoming  a  member  of  the  Board,  I  was 
led  to  understand  that  the  query-sheet  was  withdrawn,  and  I  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  withdrawal  of  it  formed  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Presbyterians 
made  their  application  to  the  Board.  I  now  approach  the  distinction  between 
vested  and  non-vested  schools,  and  the  principle  involved  in  it.  It  was  objected, 
fifthly,  by  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  could  not  grant  liberty  to  the  assembling  of 
the  pupils  of  other  denominations  in  their  schools,  in  order  to  allow  their  pastors  to 
give  them  religious  instruction.  At  the  time  they  presented  their  Correen  case  the 
principle  was  clearly  recognized,  by  the  adoption  of  that  case,  that  the  managers 
are  not  required  to  give  the  use  of  their  school-room  to  clergymen  or  laymen  or 
other  denominations  for  religious  instruction;  that  the  patron  has  the  liberty  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  all  who  will  accept  it,  and  of  withholding  that  liberty 
from  others ;  that  it  is  perfectly  non-compulsory.  Th3re  is  no  compulsion  to  be 
used,  either  to  induce  children  to  remain  or  to  compel  them  to  retire. 

9078.  At  what  date  was  that  objection  removed? — In  January,  1840,  upon 
the  presentation  of  the  Correen  case.  I  must  say,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  and 
in  their  absence,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Blake,  and  oihers,  always 
declared  that  that  was  always  the  meaning  of  the  rule.  I  am  myself  free  to  admit 
that  there  was  some  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  rule,  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
misconceptions  that  prevail. 
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9079.  Lord  Ardrossan  :  What  do  you  say  was  the  meaning  of  the  rule  ? — If 
you  look  back  to  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  I  think  myself  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ambiguity  in  some  of  its  expressions.  *'  The  rule,  that  the  hour  from  two  till 
three  of  each  day,  except  Saturday,  shall  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners, 
provided  that  such  children  only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend  be  then 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  all  others  do  then  retire."  Upon  this  con- 
struction, as  laid  down  here,  I  always  differed  from  some  of  my  colleagues.  The 
principle  laid  down  here  is,  that  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  patron  to  require  those 
children  to  retire  whose  parents  directed  them  to  do  so.  When  the  principle  of 
non-vested  schools  was  raised,  there  was  a  difference  made  in  that  respect ;  it  was, 
in  my  view  of  the  original  wwding  of  the  rule,  a  concession  to  the  Presbyterians, 
and  to  all  others  along  with  them.  It  was  satisfactory  when,  in  1842,  the  rules  on 
this  point  were  made  perfectly  clear. 

9080.  That  ambiguity  you  believe  to  be  now  removed? — Since  we  revised 
our  rules  in  1842,  that  ambiguity  has  been  renaoved.  In  the  intermediate  time  be- 
tween 1840  and  1842,  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  arose  between  Archdeacon 
Stopfcrd  and  the  Board  regarding  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  rule.  The 
Commissioners  have  inserted  this  Temple  Meeting-house  case  in  their  Report  of 
1840,  in  order  to  show  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  Correen  application.  Arch- 
deacon Stopford  thought  he  saw  a  distinction,  and  he  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
the  rules,  and  that,  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  the  rules  being  cast  into  their 
present  form,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  1842.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  distinction  was  fully  explained  to  the  public,  and  embodied  in  the 
rules,  as  regards  vested  and  non-vested  schools  :  it  is  in  the  Report  of  1842.  "  In 
schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contributed,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  national  education,  such 
pastors  or  other  persons,  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school-room  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there  at  convenient  times,  to  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  appli- 
cation or  otherwise."  That  applies  to  vested  schools.  The  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions in  a  vested  school  have  still  the  right  of  going  there  and  giving  religious 
instruction  under  certain  conditions  and  provisions.  JSTow  comes  the  distinction 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools.  In  schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive 
aid  only  by  way  of  salary  and  books,  it  is  for  the  patrons  to  determine  whether 
religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school-room  or  not ;  but  if  they  do  not 
allow  it  in  the  school-room,  the  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire, 
must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  school,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere."    In  the  9t,h  Rule  it  is  stated. 

Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  school  for  giving  religious  instruction, 
must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  school-room,  in  order  that  those  children,  and  those 
only,  may  be  present  whose  parents  or  guardians  allow  them."  It  does  not  compel 
the  patron  to  put  them  away  from  the  religious  inslri.i-?.tion. 
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9081.  Earl  of  Harrowhy :  Do  you  consider  that  the  doubt  whether  the  patron 
is  obliged  to  see  to  the  retirement  jDf  such  children  is  completely  at  an  end  ? 
— Perfectly  so  ;  and  as  far  as  non-vested  schools  are  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
the  question  arises  also  out  of  the  Correen  case,  which  I  shall  refer  to  presently, 

9082.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  :  What  distinction  do  you  think  exists  between 
vested  and  non-vested  ^-chools  in  that  respect  ? — It  is  now  the  same  with  regard  to 
both.  The  principle  is  conceded  also  in  the  Correen  application.  The  patron  is 
not  to  compel  retirement  in  any  case. 

9083.  Earl  of  Harrowhy :  Is  the  point  now  clearly  ascertained,  and  in  what 
way,  that  under  no  circumstances  is  it  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  see  that  the  children 
whose  parents  object,  quit  the  school  when  the  religious  instruction  is  going  on  not 
in  accordance  with  their  own  persuasions  ? — I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  Mr.  Blake,  always  asserted  that  the  Board  never  intended  to 
compel  any  person  to  put  the  children  away  from  the  religious  instruction.  This 
was  the  more  readily  agreed  to  and  embodied  in  our  rules  in  1842,  from  such  an 
opinion  having  existed  upon  the  point. 

9084.  In  what  way  is  it  laid  down,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  see 
to  the  retirement  of  the  children  when  the  religious  instruction  is  being  given  ? — 
Eule  3,  applies  to  both  cases:  "The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right 
of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given  therein, 
provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions;  that  due  regard 
be  had  to  parental  right  and  authoriry,  that  accordingly  no  child  be  compelled  to 
receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object.'^ 

9085.  Has  that  ever  received  an  authoritative  interpretation  ? — I  think  from 
the  rule  I  have  read,  the  non-obligation  is  clearly  implied.  I  have  often  heard  the 
late  Dr.  Murray  say,  that  he  could  not  be  a  party,  and  I  could  not  be  a  part}^,  to 
require  the  retirement  of  any  child  from  religious  instruction  ;  it  is  the  parent's 
right  to  withdraw  his  child,  and  the  onus  is  thrown  upon  him  of  doing  so  according 
to  the  late  arrangement  and  settlement  of  the  rule.  The  patron  is  not  to  compel 
the  children  to  retire. 

9C86.  Viscount  Clancarty :  If  the  children  be  not  required  to  withdraw,  what 
guarantee  is  there  against  their  faith  being  tampered  with  by  those  who  may  possibly 
hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  remain  ? — The  notification  is  made  on  the  time- 
table, that  the  religious  instruction  is  given  at  a  certain  hour,  and  we  have  lately 
required  that  a  space  of  time  shall  be  allowed  between  the  secular  iastruction  and 
the  religious.  We  have  fliith  in  parents  that  they  will  dis  -harge  their  duty.  I  have 
to  state,  that  I  have  now  been  many  years  a  Commissioner,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
a  single  instance  of  proselytism  has  taken  place  in  any  of  the  schools. 

9087.  Without  any  case  of  proselytism  having  occurred,  what  is  there  to  ensure 
the  parent's  wish  being  complied  with,  if  inducements  are  held  out  to  the  child  to 
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remain  when  the  religious  instruction  is  going  on  ? — The  clergy  of  the  different 
churches  influence  their  hearers,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that, 
and  I  repeat,  we  have  had  no  proselytism  on  any  side. 

9088.  Earl  of  Harrowby  :  It  is  practically  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  children 
themselves  to  retire,  when  sufficient  notice  is  given? — It  is.  The  sixth  oLjection 
referred  to  the  obligation  which  was  laid  on  the  manager  to  cause  the  children  to 
withdraw.  That  I  have  already  disposed  of.  The  seventh  restriction  was  as  to  the 
use  of  the  school-room  on  Sundays,  and  after  hours  on  other  days.  I  wish  to  refer 
your  Lordships  to  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  E-ev.  Dr.  Stewart  of  Brough- 
shane,  dated  the  17th  of  October,  1840.  It  embodies  a  letter  which  had  been 
addressed  to  Dr.  Hincks,  of  Killyleagh,  who  raised  the  point  in  1837.  "  We  are 
desired  to  inform  you  that  the  rule  of  the  Board,  prohibiting  national  school-houses 
from  being  converted  into  places  of  public  worship,  was  the  subject  of  a  correspon- 
dence with  a  clergyman  in  1837,  who  had  signed  an  application  for  aid,  to  a  school 
in  which  he  was  interested.  The  objections  of  that  gentleman  to  the  rule  in  ques- 
tion, were  maturely  considered,  and  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  construction 
put  upon  it  by  the  Commissioners,  which  was  in  substance  as  follows  :— First.  That 
any  lectures  or  addresses,  whether  accompanied  with  prayer  and  singing  or  not,  con- 
nected with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  attending  the  national  school, 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  rule.  Second.  That  the  attendence  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  or  of  their  connexions,  during  such  lecture  or  address, 
'would  not  render  it  a  violation  of  the  rule.  Third.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
such  lecture  or  address  being  given  by  a  clergyman  of  any  denomination  or  by  a 
layman,  makes  no  difference.  Fourth,  That  the  erection  of  a  pulpit  or  of  an  altar 
in  the  school-house,  and  any  assembly  of  the  public  generally  for  religious  worship 
and  instruction,  whether  such  service  be  conducted  by  a  clergyman  or  layman,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  national  system.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  us 
to  observe  with  reference  to  condition,  No.  1,  that  no  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  object,  should  be  required  to  attend  such  lecture  or  address.  We  are 
further  instructed  to  remind  you  that  if  any  use  be  made  of  the  school-rooms  tending 
to  contention,  and  well-founded  complaints  between  adverse  parties,  it  is  competent 
for  the  Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil.''  After  the  union 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  with  the  Board,  Dr.  Stewart,  and  some  others,  continued  to 
have  public  worship  in  their  school-houses.  The  abuse,  as  we  thought  it  was,  was 
reported  to  the  Commissioners,  and  a  copy  of  that  letter  was  at  my  suggestion  sent 
to  Dr.  Stewart.  I  received  from  him  ari  answer  in  return,  stating  that  it  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  him.  He  afterwards  himself  gave  up  the  practice  of  preaching 
in  the  school-houses.  That  practice,  however,  still  continues  in  some  instances  ; 
the  Board  have  put  one  construction  upon  public  worship,  and  some  Presbyterian 
mmisters  have  put  another.  I  ahall  be  anxious  before  my  examination  closes  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  more  fully  to  this  subject.  We  had  a  difficulty 
to  deal  with  on  two  sides  ;  one  arising  from  the  public  worship,  which  is  observed 
in  some  cases  in  Presbyterian  schools,  and  the  other  regarding  conventual  schools; 
I  think,  if  both  those  matters  can  be  rectified,  a  good  opportunity  now  presents  itself. 
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9097.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon :  In  all  cases  the  concessions  which  \f  ere 
then  made  to  the  Presbyterians  were  equally  made  to  all  other  denominations  of 
Christians  ? — Perfectly  so,  and  in  accordance  with  the  previous  statement  made  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

9098.  So  far  as  any  apprehension  prevails  that  those  concessions  were  made 
exclusively  to  the  Presbyterians,  or  gave  them  any  peculiar  privileges  as  distinguished 
from  any  other  class  of  Christians,  that  is  a  mistake? — No  doubt  the  modification 
was  more  clearly  explained  after  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  but  I  am 
quite  certain  that  what  was  given  to  the  Presbyterians,  was  all  along  equally 
intended  for  all. 

9099.  Does  any  difficulty  exist  at  present  between  the  Presbyterian  body  and 
the  Board  as  reported  on  by  the  inspectors  ? — No.  With  the  exception  of  the  reli- 
gious worship  which  is  observed  in  a  few  school-houses,  we  have  not  had  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  any  other  respect. 


(2)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Belfast: 

5612.  Lord  Ardrossan :  Will  you  state  whether  these  objections  have  been 
remedied,  and  what  were  the  reasons  which  induced  you  and  the  other  Presbyte- 
rians who  concurred  with  you,  to  give  your  adherence  to  the  system  ? — I  shall  state 
our  reasons  for  receiving  aid  from  the  National  Board  as  I  have  stated  the  objec- 
tions— -that  is,  from  memory,  having  only  been  able  to  jot  them  down  without  any 
aid  from  documents  ;  however,  I  have  them,  I  think,  pretty  correctly.    In  the  first 
I    place,  we  are  enabled  to  apply  for  our  own  schools  without  necessarily  asking  any 
I    conjunction  of  other  parties  with  us,  or  any  inquiry  why  we  apply  without  it- 
Secondly,  we  are  authorized  to  form  our  own  rules,  promising  to  adhere  to  them  ; 
and  if  those  rules  meet  the  approval  of  the  Board,  we  are  bound  by  nothing  else. 
In  the  third  place,  our  schools  begin  with  prayer ;  we  have  the  Scriptures  and  our 
catechisms  freely  in  school  hours ;  and  while  we  will  not,  by  any  rule,  privation  or 
penalty,  compel  any  child  to  attend  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  repeti- 
tion of  catechisms,  we  will  not  be  accountable  for  their  leaving  the  school ;  they  are 
at  liberty  to  go  or  to  stay;  nor  will  we  provide  a  place  for  their  separate  religious 
instruction,  nor  in  any  way  become  accountable  for  it.    That  has  ever  been  our 
1    scriptural,  yet  tolerant  system  ;  so  that,  in  our  arrangement  with  the  Board,  we 
adopted  no  new  principle.    In  the  next  place,  our  schools  continue  open  for  secular 
and  religious  insiruction  during  six  days  in  the  week.    In  the  next  place,  when  we 
I    have  built  our  own  school-houses,  we  insist  upon  and  receive  the  right  of  having 
;    every  use  of  them  out  of  school  hours  or  school  days  ;  whereby  I  mean,  that  we 
may  have  them  for  Sabbath  schools,  or  we  may  have  them  for  week  evening  meet- 
;    ings,  for  prayer  or  for  preaching,  our  discretion  providing  that  the  sermons  should 
I   not  be  controversial.    In  the  last  place,  there  is  no  local  and  external  ex  officio  power 
f  over  our  schools.    They  are,  as  other  schools,  open  to  visitors  to  come  in  and  see 
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how  thoy  are  conducted,  or,  it  may  be,  take  any  part  the  master  may  permit;  but 
the  master  has  perfect  rule  and  power  in  his  own  school,  and  acknowledges  no  au- 
thority beyond  the  members  of  the  committee,  No  local  ex  officio  power  enters 
into  our  school-rooms. 

6613,  Viscount  Hutchinson :  Of  course  you  do  not  exclude  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Board  ?— The  Inspectors  oi  the  Board  of  course  may  come ;  but  1  mean  parish 
ex  officio  power. 

5614.  Earl  of  Wicklow :  Are  all  your  schools  what  are  called  vested  schools 
or  non-vested  ? — They  are  all  or  chiefly  non-vested  schools  ;  perhaps  there  may  be 
a  few  of  them  vested  schools,  but  if  any,  they  must  be  few. 

5615.  Earl  Granville  :  You  have  stated  that  the  children  are  not  obliged  to 
attend  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  or  reading  of  the  Scriptures  :  is  that  a  principle 
of  which  you  approve  ? — It  is  a  principle  upon  which  we  have  always  acted  towards 
children  not  of  our  communion ;  we  have  never  compelled  any  to  read  our  Scriptures, 
or  subjected  them  to  any  penalty  for  refusing.  Before  there  was  any  system  of  na- 
tional education,  when  our  schools  were  altogether  supported  by  the  parents  of  the 
children,  we  never  required,  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  secular  instruction,  that 
any  child  should  receive  our  religious  instruction. 

5616.  In  short,  you  were  ready  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  moral  and  literary 
instruction  to  children  who,  on  account  of  objections  felt  by  their  parents,  were  not 
willing  to  attend  to  your  special  religious  instruction  ? — Yes,  if  such  cases  should 
occur. 

5617.  Lord  Ardrossan  :  You  conduct  your  schools  very  much  on  the  principle 
of  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  ? — Exactly. 


4. — Opposition  and  Demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 

(1)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Maurice  Cross  ^  Esq.^  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education,  Ireland : — 

358.  Viscount  Clancarty :  Is  the  number  vested  in  trustees  yearly  diminish- 
ing ? — The  number  vested  in  trustees  form  the  great  majority,  They  are  gradually 
diminishing.  In  consequence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  generally,  being  much 
opposed  to  the  change  of  rule  which  I  have  explained,  they  object  to  have  the 
schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  There  was  an  order  from  the  highest  author- 
ity of  their  Church  (I  believe  from  Rome  itself),  that  schools  under  them  w^ere  not 
either  to  be  transferred  or  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 

525.  Earl  of  Harrowhy  :  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  putting  the  schools  under  their  patronage  into 
corporate  connexion  with  the  Commission  ?— -Some  time  after  the  rule  was  adopted 
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by  the  Commissioners,  which  was  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing, 
that  the  school-houses  should  be  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  not  with  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Board,  a  misapprehension,  as  I  conceive, 
arose  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  upon  this  particular  point.  It  was  their 
opinion,  that  there  would  be  some  danger  in  vesting  the  school-house  in  the  Board 
under  such  a  rule,  and  on  this  ground,  that  if  at  any  future  period  a  new  Board  of 
Education  should  be  appointed,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  national 
system  should  be  materially  altered,  they  would  thus  be  bound  by,  or  become  parties 
to  a  system  of  which  they  conscientiously  disapproved,  and  that,  too,  after  they  had 
contributed,  with  great  difficulty,  to  provide  the  necessary  local  funds  for  erecting 
those  schools.  It  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  such  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  to 
lessen  the  authority  that  they  ought  to  have  over  the  schools  which  had  been  partly 
built  by  the  money  of  their  own  congregations. 

855.  Earl  of  Desart:  Have  not  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  applied 
since  the  year  1851  to  place  their  schools  under  the  Board  ? — Many  of  them  have  ; 
but  the  number  of  applications  of  that  kind  (I  mean,  for  grants  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  schools)  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
in  1845. 

856.  Viscount  Hutchinson:  Are  you  aware  that  such  an  application  is  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  Statutes  of  Thurles? — I  am  ;  lam  aware  that  long  before 
the  publication  of  the  Statutes  of  Thurles  (the  perusal  of  which  has  caused  me 
much  pain),  the  Pope  had  interfered  to  prevent  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  from  putting  schools  under  the  Board  in  their  corporate  capacity  ; 
but  now  there  is  a  positive  and  authoritative  announcement  to  that  effect  in  the 
statutes  to  which  the  last  question  alludes. 

857.  Lo7'd  Beaumont :  But  in  spite  both  of  the  interference  of  the  Pope  and 
of  the  statutes  of  Thurles,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  applied  to  the 
Board  ? — Some  have,  but  not  any  considerable  number. 


(2)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Most  Rev.  Richard  Whately,  D.  D.,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  : — 

1277.  Earl  of  Desart :  Should  you  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the  national 
system  has  been  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?— Not  by  the  majority  of 
them  ;  it  has  been  by  a  certain  section  of  them. 

1278.  Has  that  opposition  increased  since  1850,  when  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
was  held  ? — Certainly. 
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(3)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  T,  N.  Bedington^  K,  C*  B. : — 

5311.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Are  you  aware  that  it  has  been  declared  at 
Thurles,  and  embodied  in  the  statutes,  that  the  system  which  prevails  in  England, 
by  which  Roman  Catholics  obtain  funds  for  carrying  on  their  schools  from  the  State, 
is  in  all  respects  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  exists  in  Ireland  ? — I  believe  some- 
ng  of  that  kind  is  in  the  Statutes  of  Thurles. 

6312.  Do  you  assent  to  that } — I  consider  that  the  system  could  not  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland ;  I  think  in  that  country  it  is  far  from  a  suitable  system. 

5313.  Do  you  know  that  the  Bishops  go  on  to  to  say  that  this  is  their  right,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  co-religionists  in  England,  and  that  they  claim  it  for  them- 
selves } — Yes,  that  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  in  the  statutes  of  Thurles,  which 
I  consider  not  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  prudent  view  of  what  is  practicable 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  conform  to  the  opinions  of  the  synod  of  Thurles,  in 
reference  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  or  the  national  system.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  authority  of  my  Church  in  matters  of  doctrine ;  but  with  regard  to  those 
two  systems,  knowing  a  good  deal  about  ihem,  I  think  those  regulations  were  framed 
under  a  misapprehension. 

5314*  Viscount  Hutchinson :  Though  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme authority  of  your  Church  ? — Yes. 

5315*  Earl  Granville  :  Do  those  statutes  contain  any  recommendations  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church,  which  have  not  been  attempted  to  be  acted 
on  ? — At  the  close  of  the  paragraph  upon  the  national  system,  it  is  stated,  that  in 
order  that  this  matter  may  be  set  right,  the  four  Archbishops  are  charged  to  com- 
municate to  the  ruhng  authority  the  views  of  the  Prelates.  I  was  in  office  for  18 
months  and  upwards,  and  never  heard  of  any  step  being  taken  in  conformity  with 
that  direction. 


(4)  Extracts  from  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Meyler,  D.       Commissioner  of  National 
Education,  Ireland: — 

2211.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  They  [the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  at  the 
Synod  of  Thurles]  go  on  to  say,  "  We  claim  for  ourselves  the  right,  which  is  thus 
acknowledged;  for  if  it  is  just  and  expedient  to  aid  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  from  the  Public  Treasury,  in  the  separate  education  of  their  children,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  faithful  Roman  Cathohcs  in  Ireland  should  not  be  dealt  with  in 
a  similar  manner  That  shows  that  they  are  advocates  for  separate  education, 
of  course. 

2212.  Who  are  such  advocates  ?— The  fathers  of  the  synod,  who  drew  up  that 
document. 
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2213.  To  what  extent  are  those  statutes  binding  upon  the  clergy  in  Ireland  ? — 
They  are  binding  on  their  consciences  in  all  mandatory  decrees  to  observe  them  : 
they  were  sent  to  Rome  for  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and  when  they  came 
home  with  his  approbation,  of  course  they  were  law. 

2214.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  :  Have  you  understood  that  in  consequence  of 
the  effect  of  those  statutes  of  Thurles,  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  Ireland 
has  been  induced  either  not  to  adhere  to,  or  to  withdraw  his  adherence  from,  thfe 
the  system  as  now  carried  on  by  the  Board  ?— do  not  think  they  have  had  any 
effect  in  that  respect. 

2224.  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  :  You  did  not  vote  at  the  Council  ? — No,  I  did 
not  vote ;  I  merely  attended  as  Archbishop  Murray's  theologian  at  the  Council, 
When  I  was  asked  about  the  national  system  of  education,  I  only  meant  to  say, 
that  I  approved  of  the  mixed  system  of  education  when  first  established  and 
as  now  in  operation.  As  the  Council  has  decided,  if  a  decision  it  may  be  called,  in 
favour  of  an  unmixed  system  of  education,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  an  opinion 
against  what  they  have  decreed.  I  gave  my  opinion  abstractly  only  as  to  the  na- 
tional  system  being  a  very  useful  one,  and  very  serviceable  to  the  country,  and  that 
it  has  worked  well,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 


5. — Convent  and  Monastic  Schools. 

(1)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Maurice  Cross,  Usq.,  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
National  Board 


291.  Earl  Granville :  There  are  a  number  of  schools  under  nuns  ? — There 


are. 


508.  Uarl  of  Desart:  What  practical  rule  do  the  Commissioners  apply  to  that 
connexion  ;  how  far  would  they  allow  a  school  to  be  connected  with  a  conventual 
or  religious  establishment  ? — ^The  Commissioners  are  already  empowered  (I  do  not 
mean  by  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley),  but  they  have  long  since  had  permission  to 
take  convent  schools  into  connexion  with  their  Board,  and  to  make  grants  to  them 
of  salaries,  books,  and  requisites. 

509.  Earl  of  Derby :  Since  when  has  that  power  been  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners ? — Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Board,  and  with  your  Lord- 
ships' consent.  The  Commissioners  took  schools  under  convents  into  connexion 
very  soon  after  they  began  to  discharge  their  official  functions. 

735.  Viscount  Clancarty :  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  no  case  is  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  governed  by  a  per-centage  on  the  number  of  the  children  in 
the  school  ? — The  regulation  of  paying  salaries  by  a  per-centage  upon  the  average 
daily  number  of  children  in  attendance  applies  exclusively  to  convent  schools. 

736-  But  it  does  apply  to  convent  schools  ? — It  does,  and  not  to  any  others. 
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737.  Have  yoa  any  return  of  the  number  of  convent  schools  ? — There  were 
104  convent  schools  on  the  31st  December,  1853,  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

738.  Lord  Bishop  of  Down:  Will  you  explain  what  convent  schools  are? — A 
convent  school  means  of  course  a  school  in  connexion  vv^ith  a  convent. 

739.  Earl  of  Wicklow :  But  not  necessarily  forming  part  of  the  convent? — 
Not  necessarily.    A  convent  school  may  be  established  adjacent  to  a  convent. 

740.  It  may  be  estabhshed  at  a  distance  from  a  convent  in  the  same  tov^rn  or 
village  ? — Yes,  but  under  the  management  of  the  ladies  of  the  convent. 

741.  Lord  Fingall :  By  convent  schools,  do  you  mean  schools  attached  only 
to  female  convents  ? — Entirely  female  convents. 

742.  Viscount  Hutchinson :  Are  there  not  some  schools  in  connexion  wiih. 
monasteries  ? — There  are  some  schools  in  connexion  with  monasteries.  I  am 
speaking  now  only  of  convents  having  schools  in  connexion  with  them  for  female 
children.  A  more  correct  way  to  express  it  would  be,  a  female  school  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  nuns.  I  do  not  include  in  the  number  I  have  given 
the  few  monk  schools  which  receive  aid  from  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners. 

743.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon  :  Do  you  include  in  that  return  the  schools 
under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  ? — Yes. 

744.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Is  the  mode  of  paying,  in  the  case  of  the  monk 
schools,  the  same  as  in  others  ? — The  monk  schools  are  not  paid  according  to  sala- 
ries, because  the  monks  themselves  are  the  teachers. 

745.  Are  the  ladies  of- the  convents  the  teachers  in  the  nuns'  schools? — -They 

are. 

,746.  Earl  of  Harrowhy  :  In  all  cases  ? — There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions ; 
they  are  almost  all  of  them  under  the  ladies  of  the  convent.  The  total  [annual] 
amount  of  salaries  paid  to  those  schools  by  such  per  centage,  for  the  same  period 
of  time,  was  £4,232  15s. ;  the  average,  therefore,  of  salaries  paid  to  that  class 
of  schools  I  have  computed  at  a  little  more  than  forty  pounds  to  each ;  and  the 
average  amount  paid,  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  children  attending 
those  schools  (which  are  much  the  largest  schools  under  the  Board),  does  not  much 
exceed  4s.  for  the  instruction  of  a  child  per  annum. 

750.  Ea?^l  of  Wicklow :  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  proportionate 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  convent  schools  ? — My  impression 
is  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  There  may  be 
exceptions  in  particular  instances. 

1562.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Is  it  not  admitted  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
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Board  that  a  school  conducted  in  a  nunnery  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  or  any 
sisterhood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of 
separate  schools  ? — That  admission,  has,  I  believe,  been  made.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  nunnery  schools,  upon  which  I  have  been 
so  frequently  questioned,  that  whilst  they  must  always  be,  from  their  peculiar  con- 
stitution, practically  of  an  exclusive  character,  still  the  rules  of  the  Board  are 
required  to  be  observed  by  the  exemplary  ladies  who  superintend  them.  During 
the  hours  of  ordinary  instruction,  no  religious  book  of  a  sectarian  nature  can  be 
introduced  into  those  schools  consistently  with  the  rules  of  the  Board.  No  poli- 
tical productions  of  any  description  can  be  read ;  no  religious  instruction  can 
be  given  of  a  denominational  character.  Besides,  there  is  this  great  advantage, 
that  in  the  nunnery  schools  the  children  read  the  national  school  books  which 
have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  advancing  united  education,  and  which  con- 
tain so  large,  a  portion  of  moral  instruction  and  religious  information. 


(2)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  James  W.  Kavanagh,  JEJsq.^  a  Head  Inspector  of 
National  Schools : — 

2695.  Viscount  Clancarty :  Do  those  answers  which  you  have  given  with  re- 
spect to  nunnery  schools  apply  to  schools  under  monks  ? — In  every  respect. 

2696.  Are  monks  assumed  to  be  proper  teachers  of  the  children  attending  the 
schools  ? — We  never  examine  monks  as  to  their  scholarship  ;  we  infer  it  from  the 
gcucess  of  its  application,  and  which  is  a  more  severe  trial. 


(3)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  P.  S,  Eenry,  D.D.^  Commissioner:— 

9811.  Lord  Beaumont  :  You  said  you  had  some  observations  to  make  with 
regard  to  convent  schools  1 — I  did.  I  need  not  say  to  your  Lordships  that  by  Lord 
Stanley's  consent  the  conventual  schools  were  connected  with  the  Board.  Circum-  * 
stances  have  arisen  of  late  at  the  Board  to  prove  the  necessity  of  some  fixed  rules 
being  laid  down  regarding  them.  I  think  there  should  be  a  strict  supervision  over 
them.  Whether  there  should  be  a  lay  teacher  in  each  of  them,  paid  directly,  as  the 
other  teachers  are,  is  a  question  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  pronounce  on,  but  it  is 
one  well  worthy  of  consideration  ;  it  is  of  great  importance,  I  think,  to  hold  the 
conventual  schools.  We  have  40,000  children  in  connexion  with  them,  and  as 
these  schools  are  embodied  in  the  system,  and  are  consolidated  with  it  to  some 
extent,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  retain  them  ;  but  from  what  has  occurred  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  recommend  the  Commisssione /s  to  lay  down  some  strict 
rules  with  regard  to  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  quite  into  accordance  with  our  regu- 
lations. 


i 
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9316.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon  :  You  stated  that  cases  of  abuse  had  arisen ; 
by  abuse  do  you  mean  the  violation  of  the  rule  with  respect  to  the  celebration  of 
religious  worship  in  the  school-house  ? — I  mean,  for  example,  they  use  the  Angelus 
prayer  at  every  hour,  and  there  being  no  notice  in  the  time-table  of  the  hours  of 
religious  instruction ;  I  mean  that,  in  my  view  of  the  term,  "  access  to  the  public," 
it  is  not  given  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  doors  of  these  schools  should  be 
as  open  as  others.  This  is  one  of  our  great  guarantees.  These  are  some  of  the 
cases  of  departure  from  rule,  but  the  Board  has  checked  them,  and  adopted  measures 
which,  I  think,  will  make  these  conventual  schools  very  valuable  establishments.  I 
have  had  evidence  from  many  people,  who  have  visited  these  schools,  that  the 
answering  of  the  pupils  was  very  satisfactory. 


6.  How  FAR  THE  SySTEM  OF  UnITED  EDUCATION,  OR  MiXED  ScHOOLS,  IN  IRELAND, 

HAS  Succeeded  or  Failed. 

Cl)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Maurice  Cross,  Esq.,  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
National  Board 

119.  Earl  of  Derby :  Can  you  give  the  Committee  an  epitome  of  the  returns 
which  have  been  made,  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  combined  education  goes 
in  the  different  provinces  ? — I  have  some  returns  to  that  effect : 
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120.  Do  I  rightly  understand  the  return  which  you  have  now  read,  as  showing 
that  the  whole  number  of  schools  under  the  joint  management  is  only  48  of  persons 
of  different  religious  denominations  — Up  to  the  date,  specified  in  these  returns, 
there  are  very  few  schools  under  joint  management ;  and  I  sliould  add,  that  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  those  under  joint  management  have  given  the  Commissioners 
more  trouble  than  any  others,  for  they  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  unite  parties  of 


various  religious  communions. 


124.  Can  you  inform  the  Committee  what  proportion  of  the  schools  are  schools 
which  contain  children  exclusively  of  one  religious  denomination,  or  in  which  there 
are  not  above  two  or  three  children  not  belonging  to  the  prevailing  denomination  ? 
— There  is  no  return  which  will  give  that  information.    We  have  no  return  showing 
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the  number  of  children  of  the  different  denominations  in  each  school.  One  of  the 
headings  in  the  Return  moved  for  by  Lord  Clancarty  is,  the  number  of  children  on 
the  rolls  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  March,  1853,  in  the  schools  enumerated  in 
the  Commissioners'  18th  Report.  This  refers  to  1851,  and  was  moved  for  by  Lord 
Clancarty.  The  total  number  in  the  four  provinces  is  490,027  children.  Of  the 
Established  Church  there  are  23,629 ;  Roman  Catholics,  390,840  ;  Presbyterians, 
39,751 ;  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  2,083.  The  total  number  whose  religious 
denominations  were  ascertained,  is  456,303  children  ;  but  there  is  a  large  number 
whose  religious  denominations  were  not  ascertained,  by  which  i  mean,  that  on  send- 
ing to  the  managers  of  schools  (for  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  Commissioners 
can  obtain  such  information),  there  were  33,724  children  whose  religious  denomina- 
tions were  not  given. 

127.  Earl  of  Desart :  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
harmonious  combination  of  children  of  different  denominations  among  themselves, 
independently  of  the  system  of  management  altogether  ? — I  should  say,  none  what- 
ever ;  the  children  of  all  persuasions  agree  well  together,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
difficulty  on  that  point. 

128.  Earl  Granville  :  You  have  read  an  analysis  of  the  number  of  children  of 
different  denominations  attending  schools  under  the  control  of  the  board.  Can  you 
give  a  similar  analysis  with  regard  to  the  religious  denominations  to  which  the 
teachers  belong? — I  have  it  here.  This  is  a  return  of  4,704  schools,  for  the  half- 
year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1853 ;  this  is  the  most  recent  return  we  have  pre- 
pared. In  4,704  schools,  there  were  4,859  principal  teachers,  278  assistant  teachers, 
277  work-mistresses,  and  540  monitors :  total  5,954.  Now,  of  that  total,  there 
were  341  members  of  the  Established  Church,  4,696  Roman  Catholics,  756  Pres- 
byterians, 35  other  Protestant  dissenters,  making  a  total  of  5,828 ;  and  there  were 
126  in  this  return  whose  religious  denomination  was  not  stated,  or  not  known, 
making  a  total  of  5,954. 

150.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  But  the  result  is,  that  whether  the  schools  of 
the  Protestant  clergyman  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  are  under  the  national 
system,  or  under  different  societies,  there  cannot  be  united  education  ? — Certainly, 
in  those  particular  instances,  there  cannot  be  united  education  ;  but  if  the  children 
and  the  parents  were  left  to  themselves,  probably  there  might, 

151.  Earl  of  Desart :  Do  you  conceive  that  the  riiles  of  the  Board  in  such  a 
case  afford  sufficient  latitude  to  enable  one  class  of  rehgionists  to  confine  the  educa- 
tion to  that  of  their  own  class  ? — The  rules  of  the  Board  present  no  obstacle  what- 
ever to  united  education  ;  but  they  do  not  contain  anything  which  would  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  enforce  it. 

157.  Viscount  Hutchinson :  Lord  Stanley's  letter  says,  "  As  one  of  the  main 
objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much 
must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident  clergy,  the  Board  will  pro- 
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bably  look  with  peculiar  favour  upon  applications  proceeding  either  from — 1st. 
The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish ;  or,  2nd.  One  of  the 
clergymen,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  parishioners  professing  the  opposite  creed ;  j 
or,  3rd.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations."  How  many  of  the  national 
schools  fulfil  that  condition  — I  have  already  stated  that,  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  except  occasionally,  the  applications  are  almost  always  signed 
by  one  applicant  only,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  those  three  conditions  you 
may  consider  as  extinct.  I  added  also,  that  if  any  applications  of  that  description 
came  up  under  those  three  heads,  if  the  Commissioners  had  at  the  time  a  variety  of 
applications  before  them,  and  if  it  was  not  convenient,  or  they  had  not  funds  suffici- 
ent to  make  grants  to  them  all,  they  would  give  the  preference  to  an  application 
"which  complied  with  those  conditions. 

158.  Earl  of  Derby :  But,  practically,  you  state  that  the  whole  of  it  has 
become  a  dead  letter  ? — Practically,  it  has  been  so  since  1840. 

377.  Viscount  Hutchinson  :  From  the  experience  you  have  had  of  the  working 
of  the  system  latterly,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
original  system,  which  was  that  of  united  education  of  children  of  various  creeds, 
has  been  a  failure,  generally  speaking.'' — United  education  has  not  succeeded  to  the 
extent  which  the  framers  of  the  National  system  of  education  intended,  and  which 
the  Commissioners  could  desire  :  permit  me  to  add,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  sys- 
tem, or  of  any  of  its  rules:  its  rules  encourage,  and  afford  facilities  for  united  edu- 
cation, if  parties  would  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  offered  by  the  system  ;  it  is  the 
result  of  a  variety  of  circumstances — the  conflict  of  sects  and  parties,  and  consci- 
entious scruples  on  the  part  of  persons  of  various  religious  persuasions. 

378.  Viscount  Clancarty :  But  does  it  not  appear  that,  practically,  the  rules 
of  the  system  do  not  encourage  united  education  ? — I  said  on  a  former  day,  and  I 
repeat  it,  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  do  encourage  united  education,  if  persons  of 
different  religious  persuasions  would  co-operate  and  apply  for  it.  Applications  of 
that  class  would  have  a  preference  over  all  others,  if  the  Commissioners  had  not 
funds  to  aid  the  whole. 


(2)  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  Whately,  D,D,y 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  : — 

1358.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon :  With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  mixed 
system  of  education  not  having  been  more  general  than  it  is,  were  there  any  cir- 
cumstances, at  the  first  foundation  of  the  National  Board,  to  which  you  would 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  system  as  a  mixed  system  of  education,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  that  respect  ? — It  has  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  in 
every  instance  where  it  has  had  a  fair  trial ;  but  there  was  a  very  strong  prejudice 
against  it,  arising  from  a  great  variety  and  combination  of  circumstances. 


1359.  From  what  quarter  did  the  prejudice  and  the  difficulty  to  which  your 
Grace  adverts  mainly  arise  ? — The  Protestants,  both  Presbyterian  and  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  were  among  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  system  at  first,  with 
a  certain  portion,  however,  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  latterly  the  case  has, 
rather  been  reversed ;  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  are  hearty  adherents  to 
it  has  certainly  been  diminished  of  late. 

1360*  You  mean  diminished  comparatively  to  the  others  ? — Yes. 

I  '  • 
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(3)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonnell^ 
Resident  Commissioner : — 

1930.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  :  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  Reports 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  ?— I  am  occasionally  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
them  well.    I  know  there  is  a  very  large  att.endance  at  their  schools. 

1931.  Do  you  know  that  the  Church  Education  Society  has  attained,  notwith- 
standing its  compulsory  rule  with  respect  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  a  vastly  greater 
measure  of  mixed  and  united  education  than  the  national  system  has  with  all  its 
freedom  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

1932.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  national  system  has  attained  that  great 
object  (as  it  has  been  considered)  of  united  education  ?— 1  do  not  think  the  national 
system  has  attained  any  great  degree  of  success  with  regard  to  united  education  ; 
that  is,  united  education  as  understood  in  the  literal  sense  of  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  children  being  educated  within  the  same  walls. 


7. — Attempts  to  provide  for  and  introduce  general  religious  books,  as  a 

PART  of  instruction  IN  THE  MIXED  ScHOOLS  ;   DiSPUTE  AMONG  THE  MeMBERS 

of  the  National  Board  of  Commissioners  ;  Withdrawal  of  Archbishop 
"Whately,  Baron  Green,  and  Chief  Justice  Blackburne,  from  the  Board. 

(1)  Introductory  Note  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada  : 
The  Board  of  Commissioners  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,  as  origi- 
nally constituted  in  1831,  consisted  of  seven  Commissioners,  three  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  two  were  Roman  Catholics,  one  was  a  Presby- 
terian, and  one  was  a  Unitarian.  So  harmonious  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  a  division  of  its  members 
never  occurred,  but  every  part  of  the  organization  of  the  system,  and  each  of  the 
series  of  books  prepared  and  published  by  the  Board,  received  the  unanimous 
'  assent  of  its  members,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  original  object 
of  the  system  was  united  literary  and  moral^  and  separate  religious  instruction  ;  but 
within  a  few  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board,  it  occurred  to  some  of  its 
members,  and  was  ultimately  agreed  to  by  all  of  them,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Government,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  united  religious  instruction  might  be 
given  in  the  Schools,  such  as  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  all  the  religious 
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persuasions  concerned.  Accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  school  books  published  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  are  pervaded  with  Christian  sentiments  and  motives,  and 
contain  an  epitome  of  Scriptural  History ;  and  three  books  of  religious  instruction 
were  successively  prepared  and  published  by  the  Board,  entitled  Scripture  Extracts^ 
Sacred  Poetry,  and  Christian  Evidences.  The  proof-sheets  of  each  of  these  books, 
as  they  were  printed,  were  sent  tb  each  member  of  the  Board,  and  nothing  was 
retained  which  was  objected  to  by  any  of  them. 

Each  successive  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  contained  an  exposition  and 
vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  system,  and  explanations,  regulations,  and  deci- 
sions such  as  were  required  and  deemed  expedient  from  time  to  time.  But  in  the 
sixth  Annual  Report,  for  1839,  appeared  an  explanatory  paragraph,  which  was 
embodied  as  a  rule  three  years  afterwards,  which,  ten  years  later,  gave  rise  to 
serious  differences  in  the  Board,  and  led  ultimately  to  such  changes  in  the  system 
as  have  caused  the  retirement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Baron  Green,  and  the 
Right  Honorable  Francis  Blackburne  from  the  Board,  and  the  withdrawment  of  many 
Protestants  from  the  system  of  National  Schools. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  1845,  the  Board  was  incorporated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  its  members  increased  to  fifteen — six  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  six  Roman  Catholics,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  Unitarian.  Since  then 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  have  been  less  uniform  and  less  harmonious  than 
before,  and  it  does  not  now  contain  one  of  its  original  members,  who  organized, 
established  and  matured  the  system.  | 

The  death  of  Dr.  Murray,  late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
new  infusion  of  members  into  the  Board,  seems  to  have  been  a  calamity  to  the  system 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  His  successor,  Dr.  Paul  Cullen,  has  issued  succes- 
sive circulars  against  the  system  of  mixed  schools,  has  attacked  two  of  the  religious 
books  published  by  the  Board, — namely,  the  Scripture  Lessons,  first  called  Scripture 
Extracts, — Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  first  called  Christian  Evidences. 
This  new  opposition  from  without,  strengthened  by  the  statutes  of  the  Council  of 
Thurles  in  1850,  appear  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  when  in  1852  proceedings  were  commenced  to  exclude  the  books 
of  Scripture  Lessons  and  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  from 'the  Schools,  and  from 
the  list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  The  first  was  done  by  insisting  that 
according  to  the  literal  construction  of  what  was  called  the  8th  rule,  the 
objection  of  a  pupil  to  a  book,  was  sufficient  not  only  to  exempt  such  pupil  from 
reading  it,  but  to  exclude  such  book  from  being  read  by  any  pupil  in  the  school 
during  school  hours.  The  second  was  done  by  proposing  that  the  two  books  in 
question  should  be  struck  ofi"  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  A  majority 
of  the  Board  at  length  agreed  to  the  striking  off  of  these  books  from  the  official  list 
and  to  the  new  interpretation  of  the  8th  Rule,  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the 
objection  of  one  pupil  in  the  great  Model  School  oi  the  National  Board  in  DubUn, 
containing  1100  children,  the  Scripture  Lessons  were  excluded  from  the  school  in 
which  they  had  been  used  for  nearly  20  years. 
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I  On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that  the  8th  Rule,  which  first  formed  an 
explanatory  paragraph  in  the  Annual  Report  for  1839,  was  never  intended  or 
understood  by  the  late  Right  Honorable  Mr.  Blake  (a  Roman  Catholic  member  of 
the  Board),  who  wrote  it,  nor  by  the  Board  for  13  years,  to  mean  any  thing  more 
than  the  exemption  of  the  pupil  objecting  from  the  use  of  the  book  objected  to — 
that  Mr.  Blake  had  written  the  draft  of  a  letter  in  1840,  in  reply  to  one  from  a  Mr. 
Tottenham,  interpreting  what  became  the  8th  Rule  as  merely  exempting  the 
objecting  child  from  the  use  of  the  book  objected  to,  but  not  preventing  its  use  in 
the  morning  and  evening  exercises  of  the  school — that  in  cases  in  which  pupils  in 
the  great  DubUn  Model  School  had  objected  to  read  the  Scripture  Lessons  between 
the  years  1840  and  1852,  they  had  been  allowed  to  retire  to  another  room,  but  the 
other  pupils  not  objecting  had  used  the  books  as  usual — that  it  was  degrading  to 
the  Board  to  allow  the  parent  of  a  single  child  to  exclude  its  books  from  a  whole 
school,  and  that  it  was  unjust  and  absurd  that  the  parent  of  one  child  should  pre- 
vent the  children  of  hundreds  of  other  parents  from  reading,  in  a  school,  books 
which  they  approved  of.  But  still  a  majority  of  the  Board  conceded  to  sanction 
this  extreme  application  of  the  8th  Rule,  and  to  exclude  the  two  books  in  question 
from  the  official  list  of  school  books  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  the  retirement  of  Archbishop  Whately,  Baron  Greene,  and  Chief 
Justice  Blackburne  from  the  Board.  But  the  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
especially  from  alarmed  and  indignant  Protestants  of  all  classes,  soon  compelled  the 
rescinding  of  the  8th  Rule,  but  not  until  it  had  caused  the  exclusion  of  the  religious 
books  in  question  from  the  schools,  and  the  retirement  of  the  principal  Protestant 
members  of  the  Board,, 

As  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  National  Board,  in  attempting  to  prepare  and 
introduce  into  mixed  schools  books  and  exercises  imparting  a  certain  amount  of 
general  religious  instruction,  and  the  controversy  that  arose  out  of  it,  are  important 
and  instructive  to  the  promoters  of  education  in  Upper  Canada,  the  following 
extracts  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest.] 


(1)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Maurice  Cross^  Esq.,  Senior  Secretary  of  the 
Board  : 

1.  Earl  Qranville:  Will  you  state  what  appointment  you  hold  under  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Ireland? — I  am  the  Senior  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — I  was  appointed  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1838. 

3.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  any  steps  that  were  taken 
cither  in  Parliament  or  by  the  Government,  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
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this  system ;  was  it  preceded  by  any  committees  in  either  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, or  by  any  Commission  of  Inquiry  ? — There  were  several  Committees  on 
Education  in  Ireland.  I  have  read  the  reports  of  all  of  them.  I  alluded  parti- 
cularly to  the  first  Commission  appointed  in  1806,  and  to  the  fourteen  reports 
made  under  it ;  also  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  the  year 
1824-5 ,  and  a  subsequent  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  year  1828,  which  contains  an  accurate  review  of  all  the  previous  ones,  and 
contains  a  series  of  important  resolutions.  After  that  period  there  was  an  inquiry 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  into  the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1837,  upon  which  occasion  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  though  not 
then  officially  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education. 

4.  Can  you  state  generally  what  were  the  recommendations  of  those  different 
reporting  bodies  ? — According  to  my  recollection  of  the  last  report,  in  the  year  1828, 
before  the  national  system  of  Education  was  established,  that  report  recommended 
a  system  of  combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.  When  Lord 
Stanley  published  his  letter,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  national  system 
into  Ireland,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  it  expressly  stated,  that  the  system  was 
to  be  one  of  combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction  ;  but  in  the  amend- 
ed draft  of  the  letter  (both  drafts  are  published  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners) there  is  an  important  passage  introduced,  which  sanctions  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  Ireland  in  introducing  into  their  schools,  during  the  hours  of 
combined  instruction,  books  which  might  contain  extracts  of  a  moral  and  religious 
nature,  including  portions  of  Sacred  History. 

5.  Earl  of  Derby:  Is  the  passage  which  is  marked  in  the  copy  of  the  report 
now  in  your  hand,  the  one  to  which  you  refer  as  having  been  inserted  in  the  amend- 
ed letter  ? — It  is. 

6.  Was  there  any  other  alteration  in  the  amended  letter  besides  that  ? — I  think 
there  is  also  a  passage  with  respect  to  the  vesting  of  schools  in  trustees,  not  in  the 
Board. 

7.  Will  you  read  the  passage  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  books  con- 
taining extracts  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature  ? — Although  it  is  not  designed  to 
exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  the  combined  instruction  such  portions  of  Sacred 
History,  or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Board,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  this  is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  a  perfect  and  sufii" 
cient  religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion on  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose.''    That  is  the  passage  to  which  I  alluded* 

8.  Earl  Granville  :  Can  you  state  the  date  of  that  alteration  of  the  letter?— 
No,  I  cannot  state  the  precise  day  of  the  month;  it  must  have  been  about  the  same 
time  as  the  first  letter.  The  first  letter  is  dated  October.  The  second  must  have 
been  written  immediately  afterwards. 

9.  Earl  of  Desart :  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  reason  of  the  alteration  ? 


— I  do.  A  document  which  I  have  brought  here  to-day,  and  which,  with  your 
Lordships'  permission,  I  will  read,  may  afford  some  explanation  of  it.  Whether 
the  paragraph  in  question  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  what  I  am  about  to 
state,  or  whether  its  being  there  led  to  the  introduction  of  ,  certain  religious  books, 
is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  precisely  to  answer.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Board,  as  I  am  informed  (for  1  was  not  then  connected  with  the  Board),  a  conversa- 
tion took  place  upon  the  subject  of  the  class  of  books  to  which  this  paragraph 
refers.  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  who  was  then  resident  Commissioner, 
that  a  conversation  took  place  at  the  Castle  upon  this  subject.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  was  present ;  and  it  was  pressed  upon  Lord  Stanley  at  that  time,  that  the 
Commissioners  would  prefer  that  they  should  have  permission  to  introduce  books  to 
be  used,  during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction,  which,  though  of  a  religious 
character,  were  not  calculated,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  offend  or  to  interfere  with  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  any  religious  denomination.  Lord  Stanley  gave  permission 
that  such  books  might  be  published,  if  the  Commissioners  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  them.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  satisfac- 
tory if  I  read  the  latest  document  upon  that  subject,  written  by  the  Rev.  James 
Carlile,  who  was  then  resident  Commissioner.  I  have  brought  it  with  me  ;  it  was 
published  a  few  weeks  ago.  There  is  also  a  paragraph  in  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin's address  to  his  Clergy  relative  to  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Board,  which 
your  Lordships  will  find  confirms,  in  all  essential  points,  the  statement  contained  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlile's  letter. 

10.  Earl  of  Derby :  Mr.  Carlile,  I  believe,  was  a  Presbyterian  ? — He  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  became  resident  Commissioner  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Board. 

11  Earl  Granville:  Will  you  read  the  two  documents  to  which  you  have  al- 
luded ? — The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlile,  which  I  am  about  to  read,  is  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times.  It  was  published  in  consequence  of  the  disagreement 
amongst  the  present  Commissioners  of  National  Education ^  which  has  unhappily 
terminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  two  other  Protes- 
tant members  of  the  Board :  "  Sir, — One  of  the  original  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Education  in  Ireland  claims  the  indulgence  of  making  a  few  remarks, 
through  your  columns,  respecting  those  topics  connected  with  that  institution  which 
have  been  recently  occupying  your  attention.  The  system  proposed  in  Lord 
Stanley's  letter  was  certainly  what  it  has  been  defined  to  be,  in  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prints — a  system  of  united  secular  and  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion. But,  before  the  Board  was  established,  at  a  meeting  of  the  proposed  Com- 
missioners, held  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  a  question  was  put  by  one  of  them, 
whether,  if  the  Commissioners  were  agreed,  any  amount  of  religious  instruction 
introduced  into  the  secular  or  common  instruction  would  be  permitted  by  Govern- 
ment. A  good  deal  of  friendly  discussion  followed,  which  was  summed  up  and 
closed  by  Lord  Stanley  saying,  that  whatever  the  Commissioners  were  unanimous 
upon,  Government  would  not  object  to.  This  concession  considerably  altered  the 
original  proposed  system,  and  rendered  it,  instead  of  being  a  rigid  system  of  ex- 
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elusion  of  all  religion  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Board,  and  the  common  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  an  experiment  how  far  Roman  Cathohcs  and  Protestants  could 
proceed  together  with  perfect  unanimit}^  in  introducing  scriptural  light  among  the 
population  generally — an  experiment,  considering  what  the  state  of  Ireland  had 
been  for  centuries,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  that  was  ever  entrusted  to  any  Commission ; 
and  it  would  have  required  much  more  of  the  sympathy  of  the  country  than  we 
enjoyed  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  any  very  great  and  commanding  success.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  most  respectable  Roman  Catholics  of  that  day  were  disposed 
to  lay  aside  their  hostile  feelings,  and  to  co-operate  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  as  far  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  principles  of  their  Church.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  spirit  in  which  Protestants,  north  and  south,  received 
these  overtures  of  peace.    The  solution  of  the  problem  thus  placed  before  the 
Commissioners  fell  chiefly  to  me,  simply  because  I  was  the  only  one  of  them  who 
could  give  time  and  labour  to  it,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  the  details  of  the 
business  of  the  Board  ;  the  secretary's  hands  were  almost  instantaneously  filled 
with  the  correspondence,  which  immediately  became  extremely  voluminous.  The 
only  mode  of  introducing  religious  instruction  into  the  common  education  was  by 
means  of  the  books  provided  for  it.    Having  no  books  of  our  own  to  commence 
with,  we  examined  and  sanctioned  several  series  of  school-books — some  after  a 
certain  amount,,  of  expurgation ;  among  others,  a  series  was  submitted  to  us  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prelates  of  that  Church. 
These  books, — to  the  credit  of  Roman  Catholics  be  it  said, — contained  a  larger 
portion  of  religious  instruction  of  a  kind  altogether  unobjectionable  to  Protestants 
than  any  school-books  I  had  met  with ;  and  after  the  alteration  of  a  single  page, 
and  of  some  insulated  expressions,  these  books  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 
I  immediately  availed  myself  of  these  books  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  and 
nature  of  religious  instruction  which  Roman  Catholics  wished  to  have  intermixed 
with  secular  instruction ;  and  in  superintending  the  compiling  of  books  for  the 
Board,  I  kept  these  Roman  Catholic  books  in  view,  introducing  into  the  Board's  books 
a  large  amount  of  religious  instruction,  but  intermixed  with  a  much  larger  amount  of 
secular  information  than  the  Roman  Catholic  books  contained.    While  the  Board's 
books  were  in  preparation,  the  accuracy  of  my  estimate  of  the  wishes  of  Roman  Catho-  • 
lies  was  tested,  by  having  every  half-sheet  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  receiving  their  approbation  and  signature  previous  to  its  being  sent  to  press.  In 
regard  to  the  Scripture  lessons,  before  the  Board  was  constituted,  I  called  on  all  the 
proposed  Commissioners  to  ascertain  how  far  they  would  be  disposed  to  sanction 
such  a  book.    I  found  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Cajjpolic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  compilation.    He,  however, 
made  three  stipulations  :  first,  that  it  should  not  be  extracted  exclusively  from  the 
authorized  version,  but  that  he  would  willinglv  receive  such  a  book  of  Scripture 
Lessons  drawn  from  the  two  versions,  or  translated  directly  from  the  original  lan- 
guages ;  secondly,  that  it  should  not  be  in  form  of  chapter  and  verse,  but  of  school 
lessons  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  he  would  require  notes,  not,  however,  theological  or  con- 
troversial notes,  but  notes  relating  to  history,  chronology,  geography,  or  other  kin- 
dred subjects.    To  none  of  these  stipulations  could  I  object.    I  found  the  Archbishop 


df  Dublin  had  his  difficulties  on  the  subject,  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  our 
opponents  would  say  that  these  extracts  were  the  only  religious  instruction  that  we 
intended  to  give,  and  that  it  was  imperfect,  garbled,  and  mutilated  ;  which  prognostic 
was  abundantly  verified.    I,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  him  on  that 
and  other  points  ;  and  he  afterwards  most  cordially  and  zealously  co-operated  in  the 
compilation  of  the  extracts — no  book  that  we  could  find  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of 
Dr.  Murray »    I  drew  up  a  half-sheet  of  lessons  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  had 
it  put  into  type,  and  laid  before  the  Board.    I  found  that  it  gave  general  satisfaction, 
and  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners  ;  thus  I  went  on  with  half-sheet  after  half- 
sheet,  each  one  of  which  was  regularly  placed  in  the  Commissioners'  hands,  and  left 
with  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  they  were  understood  to  approve  of  it,  if  they  made  no 
objection.    But  with  regard  to  the  two  Archbishops,  no  half-sheet  was  ever  put  to 
press  without  their  express  authority.    Now,  what  I  wish  particularly  to  point  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  is,  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  proselytism  in  all  this. 
These  Scripture  lessons  were  prepared,  not  only  with  the  assent,  but  at  the  express 
wish  of  Dr.  Murray  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Board,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  being  used  in  the  common  instruction ;  and  every  half-sheet  was 
signed  by  Dr.  Murray  with  that  view,  except  a  few  when  he  was  from  home,  which 
were  signed  by  a  clergyman  authorized  by  him  to  do  so.    In  truth,  we  were  more 
violently  accused  by  Protestants  of  attempting  to  proselyte  the  Protestant  population 
over  to  Roman  Catholic  principles,  by  offering  to  them  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  mutilated  Bible,  than  we  were  by  Roman  Catholics.    When  these  extracts 
were  first  introduced,  they  were  generally  received  by  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
patronage.    I  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the  South  and  West 
towards  the  end  of  1836,  and  I  found  them  in  use  in  all  the  most  respectable  schools, 
in  all,  the  teachers  of  which  had  received  any  training  in  Dublin  ;  and  uniformly  in 
the  nuns'  schools.    A  change,  however,  gradually  took  place  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  Reman  Catholic  clergy  respecting  the  use  of  these  books  —I  believe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  them  and  upon  Dr.  Murray  by  Dr. 
M'Hale,  of  Tuam — so  that  I  believe  they  have  been  latterly  withdrawn  from  most 
of  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage.    It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
no  religio'is  knowledge  is  communicated  during  the  hours  of  common  instruction  ;  • 
there  still  remains  a  great  amount  of  such  knowledge  embodied  in  the  ordinary 
reading  books.    You  may  infer  from  the  above  details,  that  in  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject there  never  could  legitimately  be  any  dispute  among  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  if  any  topic  were  introduced  connected  with  separate  religious 
instruction,  the  Board,  as  such,  could  take  no  cognizance  of  it,  except  so  far  as  to 
see  that  time  and  accommodation  were  provided  for  those  empowered  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  to  communicate  it.^  If  the  topic  were  connected  with  the  instruction 
given  in  common,  then  we  were  required  to  be  perfectly  unanimous  respecting  any- 
thing of  a  religious  element  introduced  into  it ;  uur  only  appeal  on  such  topics  was 
to  be  to  the  good  and  liberal  feelings  of  one  another.    If  at  any  time  Dr.  Mnrray 
sanctioned  anything  which  he  afterwards  wished  to  withdraw,  which  happened^ 
perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  was  at  once  permitted  to  do  so  without  any 
animadversion  ;  and  so  I  conceive,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  members  see  fit  to  v/ith- 
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draw  their  sanction  from  anything  of  a  religious  nature,  such,  for  example,  as  the| 
Book  of  Evidences,  or  the  Scripture  Extracts,  the  Protestant  members  may  regret! 
the  change  that  induces  the  Roman  Catholics  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  reason  with 
them ;  but  if  the  Roman  Cathohc  members  persevere,  they  have,  in  my  view,  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  yield.  Had  I  been  connected  with  the  Board  when  these  recent 
controversies  were  taking  place,  I  would  have  done  my  utmost  to  persuade  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  to  give  up  those  points  at  once  (unless,  indeed,  he  convinced  me  that 
he  was  right  in  insisting  upon  them),  and  so  preserving,  what  of  all  things  was  the 
most  important  for  success,  the  perfect  good  temper  and  good  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  different  denominations  towards  one  another ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
opportunity  might  arise  of  attaining  the  same  object,  or  something  better,  in  another 
way.  During  the  seven  years  that  I  had  the  management  of  the  details  of  the 
Board's  business,  we  never  came  to  a  division ;  and  the  extent  to  which  we  suc- 
ceeded in  cordially  uniting  in  the  introduction  of  the  most  important  of  all  know- 
ledge among  the  pupils  of  the  schools  was  unexpected  and  surprising  to  ourselves^ 
as,  I  believe,  it  was  to  the  public  at  large. 

(Signed,)  James  Caelile, 

"  No.  2,  West  Brixton." 

12.  Lord  Mont  eagle  of  Brandon :  You  stated  that  you  were  familiar  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1825.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  that  Commission,  the  same  principle  which  was  after- 
wards applied  to  the  national  schools  had  been  embodied  in  the  actual  preparation 
of  Scripture  extracts  of  the  same  character  ? — I  am  aware  of  that  fact.  I  was  read- 
ing, only  very  recently,  the  reports  referred  to. 

13»  Are  you  aware  that  those  extracts  of  Gospel  history  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Blake,  then  a  Commissioner,  and  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  ? — Yes.  The 
objections  to  those  extracts  were  made  principally  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  especi- 
ally, if  I  recollect  rightly,  by  the  Protestant  Primate  of  Ireland. 

14.  Earl  of  Desart:  Do  you  remember  a  compilation  made  in  1828,  of  Scrip- 
ture lessons,  and  submitted  to  the  then  Commissioners,  and  objected  to  by  Dr. 
Murray  ? — I  recollect  a  compilation  from  the  Scriptures,  which  was  prepared,  I 
think,  about  that  period,  and  published  in  Dublin,  and  which  had  the  approval  of 
Dr.  Troy,  who  was  then  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

16.  Did  not  Dr.  Murray  object  to  it,  as  being  taken  exclusively  from  the  Pro- 
testant translation  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  on  the  ground  that  it  was  taken  from  one  ver- 
sion only.  The  compilation  to  which  I  now  refer  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
Education  Reports — I  think  it  is  the  Report  of  1827.  It  was  a  work  then  used  in 
the  schools  of  the  Kildare  Street  Society. 

16.  Will  you  now  read  the  extracts  to  which  you  have  referred  from  the 
Address  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin '? — These  extracts  are  contained  in  an 
*'  Address  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Glandalagh  and  Kildare,  on 
the  recent  changes  in  the  system  of  Irish  National  Education,"  by  Archbishop 
Whately.    I  have  marked  these  extracts  because  they  bear  immediately  upon  the 
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ubject  of  Dr.  Carlile's  letter :  "  When  the  Education  Board  was  originally  estab- 
ished,  it  was  at  first  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  anything  more  could  be  accom- 
plished than  simply  to  provide  a  joint  education,  purely  secular,  leaving  all  instruc- 
tion, in  any  way  connected  with  rehgion,  to  the  care  of  the  pastors  of  the  several 
denominations.    And  it  was  judged,  that  even  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor 
io  read  and  write,  only  securing  them  from  seditious  and  positively  immoral  books, 
would  be  a  great  advance  beyond  the  existing  hedge-schools,  in  which  the  few 
children  who  did  obtain  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  received  them  too  often 
blended  with  much  that  was  absolutely  corrupting.   But  some  of  the  Commissioners 
suggested,  and  the  suggestion  was  adopted  b}^  the  rest,  and  sanctioned  by  Govern- 
ment, that  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  into  the  education  such  portions  of 
acred  history  and  of  Christian  instruction  as  might  involve  no  matter  of  contro- 
ersy  among  Christians.    Complete  religious  instruction,  indeed,  it  was  plain  could 
ot  be  imparted  in  common  to  those  of  different  persuasions.    But  it  was  sug- 
ested  that,  as  there  are  some  points  on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  it  would 
jbe  desirable  that  in  these  the  children  should  be  instructed  together,  leaving  a 
feiller  religious  instruction  to  be  supplied  to  them  separately,  in  conformity  with  the 
Will  of  their  parents.    Accordingly,  a  brief  summary  of  sacred  history  was  intro- 
jiuced  into  the  '  Reading  Books '  provided  by  the  Board  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
^he  Scripture  lessons,  comprising  a  large  portion  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
0f  the  New  Testament,  were  drawn  up.    It  was  thought  best,  that  the  portions  of 
Scripture  selected  (containing  the  chief  part  of  the  early  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  the  Book  of  Acts),  should  not  be  taken 
exclusively  either  from  the  authorized  version  of  our  Church  or  from  the  Douay 
version,  but  partly  from  each,  where  the  one  or  the  other  seemed  preferable;  and 
jpartly  varying  from  both,  where  a  new  translation  was  called  for.    And  to  each 
lesson  were  appended  questions  which  the  teacher  was  to  ask  the  children,  and  to 
livhich  he  was  to  confine  himself.    This  we  considered  as  highly  important ;  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  if  children  are  not  examined  at  all  as  to  the  sense  of  what 
|hey  have  been  reading,  the  words  will  often  fail  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
tinderstanding ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  evidently  be  very  rash  to  leave 
the  questioning  of  the  learners  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  an  ordinary  school- 
jiaaster  or  mistress,  who  might  often,  without  any  ill  design,  ask  very  ill-judged 
and  improper  questions."    "  Subsequently,  however,  these  Scripture  lessons  were 
^0  far  approved  by  many  of  those  who  had  originally  denounced  them  as  corrupt 
jind  mischievous,  that  they  recommended  that  the  use  of  them  should  be  made  in- 
dispensable.   This,  however,  I,  in  common  with  the  other  Commissioners,  always 
i-esisted.    We  did  i1?ot  think  it  right  to  enforce  on  any  patron  of  a  school  the  use  of 
iny  book  he  might  not  approve  ;  and  with  respect  to  these  Scripture  lessons,  and 
J  liso  to  a  book  of  sacred  poetry,  and  lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  we  did 
Aot  allow  any  child,  whose  parents  had  a  conscientious  objection,  to  be  compelled 
to  attend  the  reading  of  them." 

I  17.  Earl  of  Derby :  With  regard  to  those  books,  the  preparation  of  which  you 
^ave  described,  was  not  the  original  announcement  of  the  Commissioners  to  this 
effect ;  that  although  they  did  not  enforce  them  upon  the  patrons  of  any  school. 
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thej  strongly  recommended  them  to  be  used  in  the  schools  during  the  hours  of 
combined  instruction  ? — A  statement  to  that  effect  was  published  in  the  prefaces  to 
these  books  when  they  were  first  published,  and  those  prefaces  still  remain,  with 
the  exception,  I  think,  of  one. 

18.  Have  you  any  recollection  when  it  was  that  any  alteration  took  place  in 
the  announcement  of  the  view  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  that  recom- 
mendation ? — The  first  new  rule  introduced  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Scripture 
lessons  was  the  8th,  which  stated  that  if  the  parents  of  any  children  objected,  they 
must  then  be  read  only  during  the  hours  of  separate  religious  instruction. 

19.  Will  you  state  when  that  8th  rule  was  introduced  ? — It  was  first  published 
in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1839.  It  then  appeared  merely  as  a 
paragraph  in  that  Report,  which  was  sent  round  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
for  their  sanction,  and  I  presume  was  well  considered  before  it  finally  passed  the 
Board  ;  but  there  was  no  discussion  at  the  Board,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  with 
reference  to  that  particular  passage.  It  was  adopted  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Report.  The  Report  was  not  published  till  1840  ;  it  will  be  found  in  the  Report 
for  1839,  page  149. 

20.  In  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlile,  which  you  have  read,  he  states  that 
for  the  space  of  about  seven  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  system,  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  were  read  in  almost  all  the  respectable  schools  in  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland,  even  in  the  nuns'  schools;  and  that  their  general  introduction  had  been 
carried  to  an  extent  beyond  the  Commissioners'  most  sanguine  expectations  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

21.  And  you  have  stated  that  in  this  state  of  things  an  alteration  took  place  in 
the  year  1839  ? — I  am  not  aware  that,  previously  to  1839,  there  had  been  objections: 
to  any  extent,  at  least,  except  by  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  clergy,  withv 
reference  to  those  books.  There  were  many  persons  on  both  sides,  Protestant  and. 
Roman  Catholics,  who  objected  to  the  Scripture  Extracts;  but  up  to  1839  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  were  very  extensively  used  in  the  national  schools  in  Ireland,^ 
particularly  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

22.  In  the  combined  education  ? — In  the  hours  for  combined  instruction. 

23.  Exclusively  of  the  religious  education,  which  was  also  provided  for  by  the- 
original  system  of  the  Board? — Certainly.  If  your  Lordships  will  refer  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  in  the  year  1837,  and  particularly  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Blake,  a  Roman  Catholic  Commissioner,  and  of  the  Rev.  James  Carlile,  you  will 
here  see  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  use  of  those  books ;  you  will  perceive, 
also,  statements  bearing  out  what  I  have  mentioned,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  those 
books  were  used  in  the  national  schools,  and  especially  in  those  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  patrons.  They  were  not  used  so  generally  in  the  Presby- 
terian schools,  or  in  those  of  the  Established  Church,  for  the  very  obvious  reason, 
that  in  those  schools  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  read. 
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I  24.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon :  Will  you  read  the  8th  rule  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? — The  first  notice  of  that  particular  rule  is  contained  in  the  report 
now  before  me  ;  it  was  some  time  afterwards  before  it  was  embodied  in  the  rules 
of  the  Board ;  it  originally  appeared  (as  I  have  already  stated)  at  page  149  of  the 
6th  Report  for  1839,  published  in  1840,  paragraph  25  :  "  We  should  also  state  that 
we  by  no  means  insist  on  having  the  Scripture  Extracts,  published  by  our  authority, 
read  in  any  of  the  national  schools,  nor  would  we  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the 
time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  any  children  whose 
parents  or  guardians  objected  to  them ;  in  such  case  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of 
them  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  parties  giving  it  might 
use  them  or  not  as  they  should  think  proper." 

31.  Earl  of  Desart :  Might  not  the  rule  be  interpreted  as  saying  that  the 
child  itself  should  have  leave  to  withdraw,  and  not  that  the  book  should  be  exclud- 
ed?— The  rule  goes  to  this  length,  that  if  any  child  objects,  the  book  cannot  be 
used  except  during  the  hours  of  special  religious  mstruction.  A  vast  majority  of 
the  national  schools  are  under  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  ;  it  would  be  only  neces- 
sary for  one  child  to  object,  and  the  book  is  excluded ;  and  if  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  were  generally  opposed  to  the  book,  it  would  not  then  be  used  even  during 
the  hours  of  separate  religious  instruction. 

!  32.  Earl  of  Harrowby :  Do  you  know  who  drew  up  that  paragraph  in  the 
Sixth  Report  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blake  was  the  writer  of  it,  for  he  prepar- 
ed the  Report  for  1839. 

33.  Earl  Granville :  Will  you  state  the  date  when  it  became  a  rule,  and  also 
the  words  of  the  rule  ? — It  first  appears  as  a  rule  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Report 
.lor  1843,  which  was  not  published  till  1844.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  the 
.Report  in  1843,  a  committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  examine  the  rules ; 
they  sat  several  days,  and  took  into  consideration  every  rule  seriatim;  no  discussion 
:took  place  at  the  committee  with  reference  to  that  particular  rule. 

B4.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon :  Who  were  present  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the 
liames  of  all  the  members  who  were  present ;  but  I  distinctly  remember  that  Mr. 
Blake  was  one.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  not ;  he  seldom  or  never  attended 
Committees. 

35.  Viscount  Hutchinson :  Will  your  records  enable  you  to  state  who  were 
present  at  the  committee  upon  that  occasion? — Probably  the  minutes  of  the 
Board  will  enable  me  to  give  this  information.  During  the  discussion  which 
took  place  on  that  committee,  this  particular  rule,  which  was  then  for  the  first 
time  embodied  in  the  general  code  of  regulations,  did  not  come  under  special 
consideration ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  there  was  any  discussion  upon  it.  The 
rule  was  inserted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  rules,  as  then  revised,  passed  the 
Board,  and  were  printed.  The  following  are  the  words  in  which  that  rule  is 
ekpressed;  it  will  be  found  at  paragraph  10,  page  243  :  "  The  Commissioners 
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do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  or 
Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  national  schools,  nor  do  they 
allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any 
school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so 
read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them  except  at  the 
times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books  or 
not  as  they  think  proper." 

67.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  Under  that  rule,  could  it  not  be  used  during 
the  hour  or  half-hour  appropriated  to  religious  instruction  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  each  day  ? — There  was  no  such  rule  in  existence  at  that  time.  There  were 
two  divisions  of  time  ;  one  for  combined  instruction  and  the  other  for  separate 
religious  instruction.  The  change  alluded  to  in  the  question  is  of  a  much  more 
recent  date.  After  the  investigation  of  1837,  the  regulation  of  having  re- 
ligious instruction  only  before  and  after  school  hours  ceased ;  the  patrons  were 
permitted  to  have  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  during  any  intermediate  hour 
of  the  day  under  certain  restrictions.  The  original  rule  was,  that  separate 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  on  one  day  or  part  of  a  day.  Then  after  a 
certain  period  that  rule  was  modified,  and  religious  instruction  might  be  given 
at  any  period,  provided  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  general  instruction  of  the 
school.  The  consequence  of  that  is,  that  religious  instruction  may  be  given  ia 
various  ways  ;  it  may  be  given  on  one  day  or  a  part  of  a  day,  or  it  may  be  given 
at  a  separate  hour  on  any  day,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general 
instruction. 

68.  Lord  Ardrossan :  After  the  passing  of  that  resolution,  which  became 
afterwards  the  8th  Rule,  were  there  any  changes  or  modifications  of  the  custom 
of  reading  religious  books  previously  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  in  the  last 
year  ? — No ;  the  rule  remained  on  the  official  records,  just  as  I  have  stated. 

69.  "Was  there  not  an  answer  given  to  Mr.  Tottenham  in  1840,  which  involv- 
ed some,  and  not  a  very  slight  change  in  the  custom? — The  letter  to  Mr.  Totten- 
ham is  published  in  a  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  letter 
your  Lordships  have  before  you,  and  an  important  letter  it  was :  It  is  as  follows  ; 

Oopy  of  a  Letter  from,  N.  L.  Tottenham,  Esq.,  relative  to  the  right  of  Patrons  of  National  Schook 
to  en/or  ce  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry. 

Glenfarn  Hall,  Enniskillen,  27th  August,  1840. 
Gentlemen, — In  the  two  National  Schools  of  Loughries  and  Kiltjclogher, 
established  on  my  estate,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  desired  the  teachers  not  to 
allow  your  Scripture  Extracts  or  Sacred  Poetry  to  be  read.  This  has  not  met  mj 
approval,  as  I  wish  to  insist  on  both  being  read.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  from 
you  how  I  am  to  act,  as  I  would  wish  to  enforce  the  reading  of  both,  and  to  exclude 
any  childreji  from  the  school  who  will  not  read  the  books  authorized  by  your  Board, 
as  you  are  as  well  aware  as  me  that  a  mere  secular  education,  without  attending  to 
the  moral  one  also,  is  worse  than  none  at  all.    Requesting  your  answer, 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  , 
Your  obedient  servant,  ^ 
(Signed,)  N.  L.  Tottenham. 

To  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 

I  \ 
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Copy  of  Beply  from  the  Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  National  Education,  to  the  foregoing  Letter 
from  Mr.  Tottenham, 

Education  Office,  7th  September,  1840. 
Sir, — We  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education  your  letter  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  respecting  the  use  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  and  Sacred  Poetry  in  the 
National  Schools  on  your  estate. 

In  reply,  we  are  directed  to  state,  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  hav- 
ing the  Scripture  Extracts  or  Sacred  Poetry  read  by  any  children  whos-e  parents  or 
guardians  object  to  them  ;  nor  can  they  sanction  any  compulsion  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  patrons  of  any  School,  who  think  proper,  may  have  them  read  on  the 
opening,  or  immediately  before  the  closing  of  the  School,  provided  no  children  shall 
be  required  then  to  attend  against  the  will  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servants, 
(Signedj)  M.  Cross, 

H.  DOWDALL, 

Joint  Secretaries* 

N.  L.  Tottenham,  Esq.,  Glenfarn  Hall,  Enniskillen. 

70.  Do  you  consider  that  it  involved  a  change  in  the  system  ? — I  will  state 
what  it  did :  It  gave  permission  to  the  patron  to  use  the  Scripture  Lessons  (even 
though  they  had  been  objected  to  by  the  parent  of  any  child),  during  the  first  or 
closing  hours  of  the  ordinary  school  hours,  provided  that  no  child  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  against  the  will  of  its  parent.  That  rule^  as  it  is  there  explain- 
ed, conveys  the  exact  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  Mr, 
Blake  and  Mr.  Corballis.  The  two  latter  were  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  present  when  that  letter  was  ordered  to  be  written.  That  was  the 
meaning  they  attached  to  the  8th  Rule,  the  literal  acceptation  of  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  conveys  a  very  different  one. 

71.  Do  you  then  consider  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  8th  Rule  was 
never  given  to  it  till  it  was  given  to  it  by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  in  the  last 
yg^j  p — It  never  was  acted  upon  ;  no  case  arose.  There  was  one  case,  as  I  have 
stated,  in  the  model  school,  in  which  there  was  an  objection  on  the  part  of  a 
child  to  his  reading  those  Scripture  Lessons ;  and  if  the  rule  had  been  then 
taken  in  the  literal  acceptation  I  have  mentioned,  none  of  the  children  could 
have  been  permitted  to  read  those  lessons,  except  during  the  hours  of  special 
religious  instruction.  In  that  particular  case,  however,  the  child  was  merely 
desired  to  remove  from  the  room,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  inlerruption  ta 
the  general  reading  by  others.  I  do  not  know  any  other  case  than  that.  The 
letter  I  have  spoken  of,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tottenham,  conveys  an  explanation  of 
the  rule,  which  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
stated  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  whole  system.  His  Grace  never  contemplated  that 
the  rule  should  prevent  others  from  reading  the  Scripture  Lessons  on  the  objection 
of  any  one  child.  Only  three  Commissioners  were  present  when  Mr.  Totten- 
ham's letter  was  read  before  the  Board  :  they  were  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Mr.  Corballis,  and  Mr.  Blake.  This  letter  is  important,  as  showing  the  meaning 
which  Mr.  Blake,  the  original  framer  of  the  rule,  attached  to  it,  though  the  words 
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convey  a  different  meaning.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  always  declared 
that  he  never  understood  the  Rule  8  to  bear  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  some 
of  the  other  Commissioners. 

77.  But  you  have  stated  that  the  draft  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Tottenham  upon 
that  occasion  was  in  Mr.  Blake's  own  handwriting? — On  referring  to  the  original 
letter  which  I  have,  I  found  that  the  answer  was  written  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  it  is 
still  preserved  amongst  the  records  of  the  office.  ^ 
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{2)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Blackburne  : 

861.  Earl  Grranville:  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  what  offices  you  have 
held  under  the  Crown? — I  was  twice  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  first  in  the  year 
1831  to  the  year  1835;  then  in  the  years  1841  and  1842 ;  in  1842  I  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Rolls;  in  January  1846  I  was  appointed  Chief  Justice;  and  in 
March,  1852,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  s 

862.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  at  what  time  you 
joined  the  Education  Commission  ? — 1  think  in  April  1852.  | 

863.  And  you  left  it  last  yeari^ — In  July  last  year.  [ 

864.  Lord  Ardrossan  :  Had  you  generally  approved  of  the  system  previously 
to  joining  the  Board? — I  had. 

865.  Should  you  have  approved  of  it  without  its  combined  religious  ele- 
ment } — Certainly  not. 

916.  Will  you  state  the  precise  reasons  which  caused  you  to  leave  the 
Board  ? — I  joined  the  Board  under  the  conviction  that  it  would  afford  a  large 
and  valuable  amount  of  religious  combined  with  secular  instruction.  That  was  my 
reason  for  joining  the  Board,  and  it  was  my  justification  with  many  who  required 
a  reason  for  it ;  but  having  done  so,  when  there  was  subtracted  from  that  course 
of  religious  instruction  a  most  substantial  and  valuable  part,  I  consider  that  faith 
was  broken  with  me,  and  that  I  ouaht  no  longer,  either  with  consistency  or  regard 
to  my  own  character,  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Board. 

922.  Earl  of  Harrowhy :  In  an  early  part  of  your  evidence  you  stated,  that 
upon  joining  the  Board,  you  had  an  impression  that  the  8th  Rule  had  uniformly 
received  one  interpretation  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  immediately  upon 
my  joining  the  Board  that  I  received  that  impression,  but  from  the  time  that  it 
became  the  subject  of  inquiry.  I  did  not,  till  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red, suspect  that  the  rule  had  any  other  construction  than  the  simple  exemption  of 
any  child  that  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  books. 

923.  Had  you  an  impression  that  the  question  had  been  raised  and  decided  ? 
— Never;  I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  there  had  been  any  controversy  about  it. 
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924.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  uniform  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  the  8th  Rule  to  that  effect? — In  every  instance  in  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  raised,  it  had  received  the  same  construction.  In  the  year  1853, 
even  pending  this  discussion,  it  will  be  found  amongst  the  papers  that  an  answer 
was  given  by  the  Board,  affirming  the  construction  which  I  think  the  rule  bears ; 
that  occurred  even  during  this  very  discussion. 

926.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon :  The  effect  of  having  those  books  upon 
the  list,  and  of  also  having  the  8th  Rule  unaltered,  would  have  been,  that  though 
they  stood  upon  the  list,  the  single  veto  of  a  single  child  in  any  school  would 
have  had  the  practical  effect  of  excluding  those  books  from  the  whole  of  the 
schools  ? — According  to  his,  Master  Murphy's  (Master  in  Chancery),  views  of  the 
interpretation  of  it. 

927.  Earl  of  Harrowhy :  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  only  distinct 
interpretation  that  you  know  of  that  has  ever  been  put  upon  the  8th  Rule  by 
the  Board  was  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tottenham,  and  in  a  letter  in  the  year  1853? — 
Yes. 

928.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory  :  In  page  49  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's Address,  is  there  not  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  giving  an 
interpretation  of  the  rule  ? — Yes;  I  now  see  it;  that  is  September,  1842;  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  seen  this  before. 

929.  Is  it  not  confirmatory  of  that  interpretation  ?— It  is.  From  all  the  inquiry  1 
made  I  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion,  till  the  time  the  question  arose,  that  the 
rule  had  ever  been  acted  upon  so  as  to  give  that  effect  to  the  veto  that  is  con- 
tended for. 

930.  Earl  of  Harrowhy :  By  subsequent  inquiry,  what  do  you  understand 
to  have  been  the  practice  under  the  rule  ? — I  am  perfecily  satisfied  that,  if  a 
parent  ever  objected  to  the  use  of  any  book,  it  had  simply  the  effect  of  excusing 
his  child  from  reading  it. 

975,  Viscount  Clancarty  :  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  any  system  which  did 
not  combine  religious  with  secular  instruction  would  not  have  your  approbation  ? 
—Yes. 

976.  If  you  found  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  national  schools  in  Ireland 
there  was  not  such  a  system  of  combined  religious  and  secular  teaching  for  the 
children,  would  you  consider  that  system  objectionable  ? — I  do  not  say  that  that 
principle  must,  under  no  circumstances  be  departed  from  ;  it  might  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  make  an  exception.  Education  is  a  benefit 
and  blessing  in  itself,  and  you  may  not  be  able,  in  all  cases,  to  effect  combined 
education  ;  but  I  think  it  most  desirable,  in  a  system  of  popular  education,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  give  joint  education  in  matters  of  religion.  I  think  it  tends  to  pro- 
mote habits  of  harmony  and  good  feeling  and  good-will  in  the  period  of  youth, 
whpn  impressions  are  often  indelibly  made. 
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(3)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  oj  the  Most  Rev.  Richard  Whately,  D,  D.,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin : 

1064.  Earl  Granmlle  :  I  believe  your  Grace  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  ? — I  was. 

1065.  You  resigned  your  seat  at  the  Board  last  year? — I  ceased  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner last  year.    I  do  not  like  to  use  the  word  "  resigned.'' 

1066.  Lord  Ardrossan  :  Have  you  taken  a  very  warm  interest  in  the  system 
from  the  commencement?— From  the  very  commencement  I  have.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  me  first  in  the  month  of  November  after  my  appointment,  and  I  laboured 
to  make  myself  fully  master  of  the  system  and  of  the  circumstances  that  might 
affect  the  carrying  of  it  out,  and  I  laboured  most  assiduously  ever  after.  I  was 
not  merely  an  attendant  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Board,  but  I  was  in  the 
course  of  the  week  a  very  frequent  attendant  at  the  model  schools,  and  conferred 
with  the  other  Commissioners  in  private,  and  with  the  Inspectors  and  schoolmas- 
ters and  other  officers  that  were  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  system.  So  that  in 
fact  I  devoted  a  great  deal  more  time  and  attention  to  it  than  merely  as  an  attend- 
ant at  the  ordinary  weekly  meetings  of  the  Board.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  that  circumstance  for  this  reason,  that  there  was  a  pamphlet  brought 
out  some  years  afterwards  by  a  person,  who  stated  distinctly  that  Provost  Sadleir 
and  myself  seldom  or  never  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  what  was  going  on,  but  merely  signed,  without  examination,  any  papers 
that  were  put  before  us,  which  was  a  statement  that  perhaps  he  might  not  have 
known  to  be  untrue,  but  if  he  had  made  the  slightest  inquiry  he  might  have 
ascertained  that  it  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth. 

1067.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee  how  the  combined 
religions  instruction  was  first  engrafted  on  the  system  ? — It  was  at  a  very  early 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  at  which  it  was  suggested  by  some  of  them,  a 
suggestion  immediately  adopted  by  the  others,  that  it  would  be  a  thing  most  un- 
acceptable, and  indeed  almost  impossible  to  be  carried  on,  to  ignore  altogether 
everything  connected  with  religion ;  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  anti- 
religious  system  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  might  have  just  such  an  education  in  reference 
to  Christianity  as  we  are  accustomed  always  to  give,  in  reference  to  the  heathen 
religions,  to  all  young  gentlemen  who  have  a  classical  education.  We  teach 
them,  and  we  could  not  avoid  teaching  them,  that  there  were  such  beings  wor- 
shipped as  J apiter  and  Neptune.  We  teach  them  that  all  this  heathen  mythology 
which  they  are  obliged  to  learn,  in  order  to  understand  the  history  and  geography 
of  ancient  nations,  was  all  a  delusion,  all  untrue  and  unworthy  of  attention, 
except  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  authors  which  they  are  reading.  For  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  young  man  what  is  called  a  classical  education, 
and  to  ignore  altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  the  heathen  mythology. 
And  we  agreed  accordingly  that,  though  it  would  be  possible  to  give  an  anti-relig- 
ious education,  and  to  teach  that  Christianity  and  Mahommedanism  and  Paganism 
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are  all  systems  of  delusion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ignore  (as  the  modern 
phrase  is)  all  reference  to  religion,  unless  we  were  contented  with  simply  teaching 
the  children  to  read  and  write,  which  might  be  done  out  of  iEsop's  Fables.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  suggested  that  the  plan  should  be  so  far  modified,  that  everything 
which  could  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  as  being  something  unexcep- 
jtionable  for  Christians  of  all  denominations,  should  be  introduced  in  the  various 
ilessons  on  history  and  geography,  and  in  whatever  other  ways  might  seem  most 
|suitable.  And  in  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Carlile,  who  was  one  of  the  original  Com- 
missioners, suggested,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Scripture  might  be  introduced 
not  enforced  but  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  by  framing  a  new  version, 
that  should  not  adhere  rigidly  either  to  the  authorized  version  or  to  the  Douay, 
respecting  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  party  spirit  and  controversy  afloat* 
This  was  also  acceded  to  by  Archbishop  Murray,  and  by  all  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  Commissioners.  And  accordingly  he,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  other  Commissioners,  prepared  those  Lessons  from  the 
Scriptures  that  were  published  by  the  Board.  But  although  the  reading  of  those 
Scripture  Lessons  was  never  made  compulsory,  that  is,  no  patron  was  allowed  to 
compel  children  to  read  them  if  the  parents  objected,  the  Reading  Books  (as  they 
were  called)  of  the  Board  contained  a  great  deal  of  Scripture  History,  and  fre- 
quent allusions  to  Christianity,  and  a  proper  admixture  of  religious  motives 
addressed  to  Christians  as  such  in  all  the  moral  lessons  given  ;  and  those  books  the 
patron  of  any  school  may  require  the  children  who  attend  the  school  to  read. 

107L  How  far  did  you  consider  that  this  combined  system  of  religious  in- 
struction succeeded  ? — It  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations  in  every  instance 
that  I  know  of  in  which  it  had  a  fair  trial.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  it,  and  many  schools  were  conducted  on  such  a  plan  as  to  exclude  as  much  as 
possible  of  it ;  but  in  every  national  school,  even  if  they  did  not  use  the  Scrip- 
ture Lessons,  and  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  yet  in  the  Reading 
Books  they  had  a  very  large  portion  of  religious  instruction.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  outline  of  Scripture  History  is  contained  in  the  lessons  in  the  Reading 
Books,  which  every  patron  may  require  his  children  to  use.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
see,  and  I  never  could  see,  how  it  would  have  been  possible  to  give  any  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history  to  children,  ignoring  altogether  the  most  ancient  history 
of  all.  I  should  mention,  in  reference  to  your  Lordship's  last  question,  with 
reference  to  combined  religious  instruction,  that  there  may  be  said  to  have  been 
three  classes  of  instruction  contemplated ;  one  consisting  of  the  instruction 
which  every  patron  may  require  his  children  to  receive  in  the  school  he  con- 
ducts ;  that  is,  he  may  require  them  all  to  make  use  of  the  Reading  Books.  The 
second,  that  which  was  provided  by  the  Commissioners  for  combined  religious 
instruction,  but  at  which  no  children  were  required  to  be  present  whose  parents 
disapproved  of  it :  that  second  branch  comprehends  the  Scripture  Lessons,  the 
Sacred  Poetry,  and  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  The  third  branch 
consists  of  what  is  properly  called  separate  religious  instruction,  that  is  to  say, 
instruction  which  is  not  provided  by  the  Commissioners,  and  in  which  they  have' 
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no  voice  as  a  Board,  but  as  to  which  they  are  merely  required  to  provide  that 
there  shall  be  space,  opportunity,  and  full  liberty  allowed  for  the  children  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  principles  of  their  own  respective  Churches,  and  that  has  always 
been  designated  separate  religious  instruction.  And  I  beg  leave,  in  reference  to 
that  subject,  to  correct  an  error  which  the  last  report  has  fallen  into,  in  reference 
to  the  rule  which  requires  that  when  the  parents  of  any  child  object  to  the  use  of 
the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  Sacred  Poetry,  and  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity,  those  shall  be  reserved  for  the  hours  of  religious  instruction;  mean- 
ing that  a  particular  time  shall  be  set  apart  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the 
school  hours,  at  which  time  any  child  whose  parents  object  may  conveniently 
withdraw.  Now,  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners,  they  have  inserted  the 
word  "  separate/'  which  v/as  not  in  the  original  rule.  It  was  never  intended 
for  separate  religious  instruction  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  always  used 
that  word,  and  Vv^e  avoided  the  word  "separate  "  for  that  reason,  to  show  that 
it  was  not  so  intended. 

1083.  Lord  Ardro3san  :  But  in  consequence  of  the  final  settlement  of  that 
question,  you  felt  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  Board  ? — I  did  ;  not  on  account 
of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  tbis  or  that  particular  book,  but  because  I  conceived 
that  when  a  principle  had  been  departed  from,  there  was  no  saying  what  steps 
might  be  taken  next.  I  felt  that  all  firm  reliance  on  the  Board  must  be  at  an 
end,  if  it  was  understood  that  they  might  make  such  a  use  of  their  power  as  not 
only  to  disappoint  the  expectations  v/hich  they  themselves  had  raised  and  en- 
couraged, but  also  to  let  it  be  understood  that  the  irregular  acts  of  Inspectors  and 
other  officers  of  the  Board,  done  without  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  might 
afterwards  be  ratified  by  them  ;  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  thus  an  unlimited 
opening  made  to  such  departures  from  principle  that  no  one  could  see  the  end  of 
them. 

1101.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  has  a  right  to  expunge  from  their  list 
the  religious  books  which  constitute  a  principle  of  the  system  ? — If  they  had 
exchanged  any  book  for  another  occupying  its  place,  and  relating  to  the  same 
branch  of  education,  I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been  anything  objection- 
able in  it ;  but  I  should  say,  most  emphatically,  that  the  Board  had  not  a  right 
to  expunge  from  their  list  the  religious  books,  because  it  was  upon  the  ground 
of  the  religions  character  of  the  system,  as  far  as  the  common  principles  of  religion 
exist  among  different  denominations  of  Christians — it  was  upon  that  ground, 
most  especially,  that  the  system  was  recommended  in  opposition  to  those  who 
represented  it  as  a  godless  and  unchristian  system.  I  have  before  me  a  pam- 
phlet, which,  I  believe,  your  Lordships  have  had  mentioned  on  a  former  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  district  model  school  in  Newry,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  mentions  the  system ;  he  says,  "  I  will  now, 
my  Lord,  with  your  permission,  apply  what  I  have  said  to  the  national  system  of 
education.  That  system,  my  Lord,  provides — First.  The  great  desideratum,  a 
good  moral  education  for  the  whole  community,  supplying  excellent  class  books, 
excellent  teachers,  and  excellent  Inspectors.    Secondly.  It  invites  all  the  youth  of 
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the  whole  country  into  its  schools.  Thirdly.  It  takes  care  that  the  great  princi-^ 
pies  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  suggested  by  the  law  of  natnre,  and  are 
admitted  by  all  Christians  of  every  denomination  in  lr3land,  shall  be  diligently 
inculcated  in  its  books,  and  by  its  teachers  :  and,  Fourthly.  It  insists  on  having 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience  established  in  its  schools  as  to  those  particular  tenets 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is  found  to  exist." 

1102.  Do  you  think  that  a  great  many  persons  were  induced  to  join  and  to 
concur  in  the  system,  on  account  of  there  being  some  combined  religious  in- 
struction given  in  the  schools  ? — I  may  state,  most  emphatically,  not  as  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  that  has  been  the  case  very  frequently  to 
my  knowledge.  I  have  known  some  who,  by  the  representations  that  have  been 
given  of  the  system  as  one  essentially  irreligious,  have  been  opposed  to  it ;  and 
when,  upon  further  inquiry,  they  found  that  this  amount  of  religious  instruction 
was  given,  and  might  be  given,  they  changed  their  opinions  of  the  proce4ure, 
and  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  placed  schools  under  the  Board. 

1211.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory :  What  is  your  Grace's  interpretation  of  that 
rule  ? — The  intention  of  it  was  simply  this  :  the  rule  was  carelessly  and  inaccu- 
rately worded  undoubtedly,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  system  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  single  child  to  exclude  a  book  alto- 
gether from  use  in  the  school  if  he  objected  to  it.  The  Commissioners  always 
replied,  that  no  such  thing  was  ever  intended,  and  that  no  such  thing  had  ever 
been  done.  Several  cases  had  occured  in  which,  through  the  inaccurate  wording 
of  the  rule,  doubts  had  been  entertained  or  had  been  feigned  (I  do  not  know 
which),  whether  an  objection  of  a  single  child  was  or  was  not  to  exclude  a  book 
from  the  whole  school ;  and  in  every  instance  in  which  application  was  made  to 
us,  we  always,  it  appears  from  documents  entered  in  our  minutes,  in  every  in- 
stance replied  that  no  such  thing  was  designed,  but  merely  that  any  particular 
child  who  objected  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  read  the  book,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  times  of  reading  were  to  be  such,  that  it  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  secular  instruction. 


(4)  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Meyler,  D.D,  : 

2077.  Lord  Granville  :  You  are  a  member  of  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  ? — I  am. 

2078.  When  did  you  first  enter  it  ?— In  1851. 

2079.  Lord  Ardrossan  :  Have  you  made  yourself  fully  aware  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  combined  religious 
element  into  the  system? — I  think  I  have  pretty  well.  In  Archbishop  Murray's 
time,  before  I  became  a  member  of  the  Board,  I  did  not  attend  to  it  much ;  I  had 
confidence  in  him  ;  but  after  I  became  a  member,  I  looked  into  it  very  closely. 
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2080.  Do  you  approve  of  that  combined  religious  element  in  the  system? — 
Exceedingly  ;  nothing  could  be  better  for  the  country,  or  more  essential  in  every 
respect;  supposing  always  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  non-interference  in  all 
religious  matters. 

2081.  Do  you  approve  of  the  three  books  which  constitute  the  combined 
religious  education,  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  the  Scripture  Lessons, 
and  the  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  ? — I  certainly  do  not.  I  approve  highly  of  the 
Scripture  Extracts  being  read,  under  proper  guidance,  and  when  put  into  proper 
hands  ;  but  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  1  entirely  object  to. 

2095.  You  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  h&ok  I  have  just  alluded  to  from 
the  list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ? — On  the  late  occasion  I  did. 

2098.  Were  the  Scripture  Lessons  very  much  read  in  the  Marlborough-street 
schools  previously  to  the  late  division  of  the  Board  ? — I  suspect,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  that  they  were  generally  read  in  the  Marlborough-street  school. 

2089.  Can  you  account  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  children  suddenly  object- 
ing to  read  the  books  in  question,  after  having  read  them  without  objection  for  20 
years  ? — At  the  commencement,  when  the  Scripture  Lessons  were  proposed  and 
made  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  Board,  they  were  generally  read. 

2108.  Do  you  think  the  disapproval  of  those  books  by  Archbishop  Cullen, 
and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarch;^  of  Ireland  generally,  would  have  great  in- 
fluence in  inducing  the  parents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  to  object  to  the 
reading  of  those  books  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

2109.  Do  you  think  in  all  probability  that  was  the  reason  of  so  many  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  objecting  to  read  those  books,  if  I  am  right  in  the  sup- 
position that  they  did  so  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  what  I  just  now  alluded 
to,  with  regard  to  the  Scripture  Lessons  being  discontinued  in  the  Marlborough 
Street  school,  may  have  been  owing  to  some  interference  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
CuUen  ;  it  was  as  a  passing  momentary  thing  that  I  heard  of  it ;  I  did  not  inquire 
respecting  it  at  all. 

2110.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  disapproval  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  have  you  expressed  any  yourself,  to  the  religious  element 
contained  in  the  ordinary  secular  books  of  instruction  of  the  Board  ? — No  ;  in  my 
opinion  it  is  very  important  to  have  it  there.  There  may  have  been  a  loose  word 
here  and  there  admitted  into  the  books,  and  some  gentlemen  may  desire  to  have 
it  changed ;  and  I  am  aware  that  certain  changes  have  taken  place,  when  object- 
ed to  on  proper  grounds ;  but  as  to  the  principle  of  having  this  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  books  of  education,  I  think  it  is  very  important,  and  no  objection  can 
be  made  to  it  whatsoever,  as  they  are  as  remote  as  possible  from  all  contested  doc- 
trines or  opinions. 
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2136.  Earl  of  Desart :  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  whether 
you  think  the  system  of  separate  grants  would  in  genera]  be  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  ? — 1  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it ;  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  feelings  of  many  might  be  in  favour  of  having  it ;  I  do  not  know. 

21 38.  You  think  a  system  of  separation,  involving  the  absence  of  all  mutual 
sympathy  from  the  earliest  youth,  v/ould  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  the  mistrust 
and  hostile  feelings  which  exist  ? — I  think  it  v/ould  be  very  fatal  to  the  country, 

2 1 43.  I  may  consider  that  you  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  united  system  of 
education,  as  against  the  system,  of  separate  grants  ? — I  am  always  taking  into 
acconnt  that  there  must  be  no  interference  on  either  side. 

214-1.  That  is  the  only  system  which  you  consider  condacive  to  the  preval- 
ence of  peace  and  harmony  between  the  different  creeds  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  it  is. 
I  think  the  remark  which  was  made  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  when  this  subject 
was  discussed  before  him,  was  exceedingly  in  point — that  during  the  many 
years  of  the  working  of  the  system,  not  even  an  instance  of  corruption  of  faith 
or  morals  has  been  alleged."  For  my  own  part,  I  have  heard  of  no  detriment  to 
our  Church,  or  to  any  individuals  of  it,  from  the  system  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education.  In  the  Board  itself,  during  the  few  years  I  have  been  there,  I  have 
witnessed  with  great  pleasure  the  extraordinary  harmony  which  has  invariably 
prevailed.  Being,  I  hope,  not  indifferent  to  my  own  creed,  I  have  met  with  noth- 
ing which  was  not  perfectly  congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  to  my  convictions.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  an  experiment  almost  impossible  to  be  carried  out, 
but  I  have  seen  it  realized  for  many  years  most  admirably,  and  I  hope  nothing  will 
be  done  to  prevent  its  future  success;  unfortunately,  the  late  contest  which  arose 
about  the  books  has  been  to  some  extent  injurious,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  still  carrying  out  the  system ;  it  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be 
confeiTed  upon  the  country.  When  the  system  was  candidly  and  fully  explained 
to  the  late  Pope  by  Archbishop  Murray,  who  advocated  it  with  all  that  energy  of 
mind  which  he  always  displayed  when  a  great  duty  came  before  him,  yielding  to 
no  intimidation,  but  with  pity  disregarding  all  mean  attempts  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  advocacy  of  the  national  S3^stem  of  education,  the  Pope,  although  in  the 
beginning  he  had  entertained  a  very  different  opinion,  at  length  called  upon  the 
Bishops  to  thank  the  Government  for  giving  so  much  of  its  wealth  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  children  of  their  country:  let  the  system,  he  said,  go  on,  but  be 
cautious  against  the  use  of  improper  books;  objections  on  that  ground  having 
been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  system.  I  believe  that  after  the  renewed  expe- 
rience of  very  many  years  since  the  Pope's  decision,  not  one  case  can  be  produced 
by  any  violent  agitator  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other  in  which  the  system  has 
been  injurious  to  any  one  Catholic  child. 

2153.  Lord  Ardrossan  :  When  was  the  protection  of  the  8th  Rule  taken 
away? — The  other  day. 

2153.  What  change  had  been  made,  or  had  been  proposed  in  any  rule,  which 
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put  the  book  in  question  on  a  different  footing  from  that  which  it  had  been  on 
previously? — I  think  that  rule  a  very  foolish  rule.  By  it,  on  a  child  going  for- 
ward and  saying,  I  object  to  such  a  book,  it  was  at  once  excluded  from  the  school, 
and  the  whole  of  the  children  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  cf  reading  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  unwise  and  dangerous  thing,  that  after  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  different  creeds  had  approved  of  a  book,  any  one  child,  by  coming  for- 
ward and  objecting,  might  deprive  all  the  other  children  of  that  book  ;  therefore, 
as  the  children  could  only  be  protected  from  the  use  of  that  book  by  an  absurd 
rule  of  that  kind,  it  necessarily  followed  that  the  book  should  be  rejected. 

2159.  Earl  of  WicJclow:  Do  you  or  not  approve  of  the  interpretation  which 
has  recently  been  put  upon  the  8th  Rule,  namely,  that  the  objection  of  a  child 
shall  have  that  effect  ? — I  approve  of  it  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the 
children  from  the  book. 

2160.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon :  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  approve  of 
the  interpretation  put  upon  the  8th  Rule,  which  enabled  one  single  child  to  put  a 
veto  upon  the  book,  and  exclude  it  from  the  use  of  all  the  children  of  the  school  ? 
— I  think  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  rule  ;  I  think  there  was  no  other  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  it ;  I  approve  of  that,  therefore,  so  far  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  children  from  the  book. 

2163.  Earl  Granville:  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say  that, 
according  to  your  i.ilerpretation  of  the  Sth  Rule,  any  child  objecting  could  cause 
the  removal  of  that  book  from  the  hours  of  combined  instruction? — That  is  the 
interpreiation  which  I  put  upon  the  Sth  Rule. 

2164.  Though  you  think  that  there  is  some  hardship  and  absurdity  in  such  a 
rule,  being  the  only  protection  which  the  Catholic  body  had  that  the  book  should 
not  be  commonly  used  by  Catholic  teachers  and  Catholic  scholars,  you  would 
have  objected  to  the  modification  of  that  rule  if  the  book  you  considered  objec- 
tionable had  not  been  removed  from  the  list  ? — I  would,  decidedly. 

2165.  Lord  Ardrossan :  However  absurd  the  construction  put  upon  the  Sth 
Rule  might  be,  did  it  not  give  a  stronger  power  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parents 
to  object  to  that  book  than  any  other  construction  which  could  have  been  put 
upon  it? — Decidedly ;  that  was  the  only  construction  which  would  give  a  suf- 
ficient construction. 

2166.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon  :  If  that  rule  had  been  maintained  in  its 
integrity,  would  not  the  consequence  have  been,  that  in  a  mixed  school  of  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics  alternately,  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  children 
might  have  vetoed  every  book  in  the  school  ? — I  think  it  a  very  foolish  rule,  de- 
cidedly. I  think  some  other  means  should  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  children 
than  that  rule.    It  was  manifestly  foolish  ;  still  I  see  no  other  resource. 

2175.  Lord  Ardrossan:  You  said  you  approved  of  the  literal  construction  of 
the  Sth  Rule,  so  long  as  the  use  of  that  book  was  continued ;  but  that  when  the 
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book  was  discontinued,  you  disapproved  of  the  8th  Rule  ? — No  ;  I  only  approved 
that  the  literal  construction  was  the  true  construction  of  the  rule  ;  I  merely  in- 
tended that  no  Board,  consulting  their  own  dignity  or  their  own  importance, 
should  have  admitted  such  a  rule  as  that.  I  said  also,  that  when  the  book  in 
question  was  removed,  the  rule  should  necessarily  at  once  be  removed. 

2184.  Earl  of  Desart:  You  have  stated  that  the  8th  Rule,  in  your  estima- 
tion, has  an  interpretation  bordering  on  absurdity  ? — Yes  ;  or  at  least  most  unsuit- 
able for  such  a  Board. 

2185.  But  you  availed  yourself  of  it  as  a  protection  against  any  child  reading 
the  book  you  object  to  ?— Yes. 

2186.  Now  the  book  has  been  whhdrawn,  and  therefore  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  a  re-consideration  of  that  8th  Rule  ? — It  has  no  business  among  the 
rules  if  the  books  are  withdrawn ;  it  would  then  be  doubly  foolish  to  have  it  there 
when  it  could  be  of  no  use. 

2187.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  might  be 
come  to  on  any  of  the  grounds  of  difference  which  induced  the  retirement  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  Blackburne  from  the  Board,  by  any  interpretation 
of  the  8th  Rule  ?— I  should  readily  lend  my  aid  to  the  return  of  flie  Archbishop 
and  of  Mr.  Blackburne.  Archbishop  Murray  early  impressed  me  with  very 
strong  ideas  of  the  fairness  and  honourable  conduct  of  the  Archbishop,  and  of 
Mr.  Blackburne  also,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bequest  Board ;  that  of 
itself  made  me  very  partial  to  them  when  I  went  to  the  Board ;  and  everything 
that  I  saw  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  of  Mr.  Blackburne  quite  delighted  me.  I 
thought  the  Archbishop  exceedingly  fair  and  above-board  in  everything  con- 
nected with  religion  and  with  the  schools.  This  was  also  the  case  when  there 
was  the  question  of  the  convent  schools,  to  which  he  gave  very  kind  consideration 
until  this  unfortunate  dispute  arose  ;  therefore,  if  anything  could  be  done  to  re- 
move present  differences,  I  should  rejoice  to  give  all  possible  assistance  in  re- 
moving them  ;  but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  just  now. 


1^0.  6.— DISCUSSION  OF  THE  IRISH  NATION SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  ON  THE  9th  OF  JULY,  1858, 

On  the  sum  of  £330,000  being  proposed  for  public  education  in  Ireland, 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.  P.  for  Newport,  said,  the  first  thing  that  struck  a 
person  in  looking  at  this  subject  was  that  our  national  system  of  education  in 
Ireland  was  not  national.  It  was  repudiated  by  nearly  every  clergyman  in 
Ireland ;  in  other  words,  by  the  great  body  of  those  who  were  paid  to  be  the 
guides  and  teachers  of  the  people.  That  surely  was  a  flaw  in  the  system.  It 
had  another  defect — it  stirred  up  a  vast  amount  of  bitterness.  For  30  years  a 
feeling  that  they  were  not  treated  justly  had  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  clergy. 
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Now,  he  did  not  himself  believe  that  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  excellent 
men  would  go  on  for  30  years  bewailing  their  hard  lot  unless  their  lot  were 
reallj*  hard.  No  doubt  it  was  irritating  to  hear  people  filling  heaven  and  earth 
with  their  lamentations,  and  one's  inclination  was  to  shut  one's  ears.  But  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  this  House  to  give  way  to  exasperation,  however  tiresome 
the  Irish  clergy  might  have  seemed  to  be.  It  would  surely  be  wiser,  if  possible, 
to  remove  the  ground  of  complaints  than  to  pooh  pooh  those  who  made  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  But  though  he  should  think  that  no  work  could  be  more  fit  for  a 
statesman  to  do  than  the  work  of  removing  discontent,  and  above  all  when  that 
discontent  arose  from  religious  scruples  being  disregarded,  still  he  did  not  seek 
for  a  change  in  this  system  as  a  boon  to  the  Irish  clergy.  They  were  admirable 
men.  (Hear.)  There  was  not  in  the  world  a  set  of  men  more  devoted  to  their 
duty  ;  and  he  thought  they  had  reason  to  feel  themselves  ill  used.  But  it  was  not 
from  sympathy  for  them  that  he  asked  for  a  modification  of  the.system.  A  reason 
for  doing  so  was  this, — that,  having  travelled  now  and  then  in  Ireland,  and  made 
a  point  of  visiting  the  schools,  he  had  found  the  bulk  of  the  peasant  children 
provided  by  the  nation  with  as  good  an  education,  as  well-built  school-rooms, 
trained  schoolmasters,  first-rate  books  and  apparatus,  annual  inspection,  and  a 
printed  report  of  their  progress  could  bestow.  Side  by  side  with  all  this  he  found 
some  hundred  thousand  peasant  children  in  the  Church  Education  and  other 
schools  who  were  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages ;  and  he  felt  that  in 
holding  its  hand,  and  not  giving  those  great  benefits  to  that  great  multitude  of 
children,  our  national  system  was  doing  less  than  it  might  do  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  might  more  especially  allude  to  the  loss  it  was  to 
them  not  to  have  masters  trained  in  the  national  normal  schools,  and,  above  all 
not  to  have  the  annual  inspection  and  report.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  far,  then,  as 
that  went,  he  did  not  doubt  that  all  who  held  that  an  ample  education  was  a 
blessing  to  the  children  who  received  it,  and  in  the  long  run  to  the  country  which 
gave  it,  would  agree  with  him  in  regretting  that  nearly  100,000  children  should 
be  outcasts  from  the  national  system.  So  much,  he  w^as  sure,  would  be  granted 
him  by  the  candor  of  the  House,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  it  could  properly 
be  done,  to  convey  the  benefits  of  the  national  system  to  these  additional  100,000 
children.  But  then  he  should  wish  with  equal  candor  to  examine  the  difficulties 
that  stood  in  the  way.  What  was  it  that  narrowed  the  field  of  usefulness  of  the  i 
system  and  debarred  those  children  from  it  ^  Why,  the  National  Board  could 
give  no  help  to  any  school  unless  its  patron  took  a  pledge  that  no  child  should 
receive  any  religious  teaching  to  which  the  child's  parent  objected — a  most 
plausible  restriction  he  acknowledged ;  but  that  was  a  pledge  which  the  clergy 
could  not  take.  They  deemed  it  to  be  their  absolute  duty  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God  to  all  the  children  under  their  care.  They  thought  that  when 
they  had  founded  a  school  they  had  no  right  to  withhold  Scriptural  education 
from  any  of  the  children  who  came  to  it  ;  and  that  if  they  promised  to  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  getting  money  and  help  they  would  be  betraying  a  trust.  That  might 
be  a  great  mistake  on  their  part,  but  he  was  sure  the  House  would  allow  that 
that  scruple  of  theirs  was  a  decent,  a  respectable  scruple— not  one  to  be  treated 
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with  utter  scorn.    He  did  not  want  the  House  to  endorse  the  scruples  of  the 
clergy;  but  he  did  want  them  to  acknowledge  that  the  heartfelt  religious  scruples 
of  a  great  body  of  admirable  men,  who  had  stood  their  ground  during  a  sharp 
trial  of  30  years,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over,  and  that  the  House  was 
bound  gravely  to  weigh  whether  it  really  was  necessary  to  exact  that  pledge 
which  so  much  disturbed  them.    That  pledge,  he  contended,  kept  the  national 
system  from  being  national;  it  excited  vehement  discontent,  and  it  cast  off 
100,000  children  from  great  educational  advantages.    (Hear,  hear.)    On  the 
other  hand  let  the  House  consider  whether  the  good  that  pledge  did  outweighed 
those  evils.    They  all  knew  why  it  was  established.    It  was  hoped  that  if  the 
parents  knew  that  their  children  could  receive  no  religious  teaching  without  their 
consent,  then  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  child  would  be  sent  to  the  same  school 
for  their  secular  education  and  receive  their  religious  education  separately.  It 
was  thought  that,  trusting  in  that  pledge,  the  parents  of  different  denominations 
would  not  fear  to  have  their  children  brought  up  in  the  same  school.    And  cer- 
tainly, if  that  hope  had  been  fulfilled,  if  the  pledge  had  really  produced  that 
effect,  if  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  children  were  really  receiving  a  combined 
education  in  the  national  schools,  he  should  be  the  first  to  implore  the  House  not 
to  lay  its  fingers  on  the  machinery  by  which  so  wise,  so  beneficent  an  end  had 
been  attained.    But  he  lamented  to  say  that,  while  in  its  main  end  of  conveying 
a  first-rate  education  to  a  great  multitude  of  peasant  children,  the  national  system 
had  been  a  splendid  success,  in  its  secondary  aim  of  bringing  up  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  children  under  the  same  roof  it  had  been  an  utter  failure.  (Hear, 
hear.)    There  were  scarcely  any  schools  out  of  the  5,245  under  the  Board  in 
which  the  children  were  combined  for  secular  and  separated  for  religious  educa- 
tion.   Many  national  schools  were  exclusively  Protestant,  great  numbers  were 
exclusively  Catholic,  but  scarcely  any  had  a  really  combined  education.  There 
lay  the  whole  gist  of  the  question.    The  pledge  that  no  religious  teaching  was  to 
be  given  to  any  child  whose  parent  objected  to  it  could  be  of  no  conceivable  use, 
unless  it  effected  that  union  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  children.    If  it  did  not  do 
that,  it  did  nothing.    It  was  then  simply  rubbish,  and  a  mere  dead  weight  on  the 
system.    If  it  did  that  it  was  invaluable.    If  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  opposed 
to  him  could  get  up  and  prove  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  that  this  pledge  did 
what  it  was  meant  to  do,  that  trusting  in  it  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parents 
sent  their  children  to  the  same  national  schools,  that  it  did  produce  a  combined 
education,  then  all  that  he  had  said  must  go  for  nothing.    But  if  they  could  prove 
nothing  of  the  kind,  if  this  pledge,  though  potent  for  evil,  was  impotent  for  good, 
if  it  did  not  create  a  combined  education  of  Protestants  and  Catholics — if  its 
only  effect  was  to  keep  the  clergy  aloof  and  to  deprive  those  100,000  children  of 
the  help  of  the  Board,  then  he  submitted  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  keep  up 
a  restriction  which  did  but  narrow  the  sphere,  enfeeble  the  force,  and  impede  the 
flow  of  the  national  efTort  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  poor.    (Hear,  hear.) 
It  might  be  said  he  was  seeking  to  destroy  the  national  system  and  to  make  it 
sectarian.    (Hear,  hear.)    What  he  affirmed  was,  that  it  was  now  sectarian ; 
I  that  already  there  was  not  a  combined  education,  but  a  sectarian  education  in 
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the  national  schools.  In  acknowledging  this  fact  to  be  a  fact — that  the  attempt 
at  a  combined  education  had  been  a  failure — they  would  only  be  acting  with 
good  sense,  and  not  20  national  schools  in  Ireland  would  undergo  one  iota  of 
change  were  the  pledge  he  had  alluded  to  lay  aside.  The  Board  had  concede(? 
an  exclusive  education  to  the  Presbyterian  schools,  and  to  the  convent  schools, 
and  the  ordinary  national  schools  were  exclusively  Catholic.  Why  were  they  to 
refuse  aid  to  those  whose  only  demand  was  that  they  might  admit  the  Word  of 
God  into  their  schools?  It  was  objected  that,  were  this  restriction  removed,  the 
priests  would  become  paramount  over  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  their 
schools.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  subject  knew  that  already  the  priest's 
sway  over  the  Roman  Catholic  children  was  entirely  unchecked.  (Hear,  hear.j 
Remove  that  restriction,  and  he  would,  have  no  more  real  authority  than  he  had 
now,  and  he  already  had  as  much  as  he  pleased.  It  seemed  to  him,  then,  that 
by  cutting  off  that  mischievous  feature  of  the  system  the  House  would  render  it 
really  national,  remove  bitter  and  chronic  discontent,  improve  the  education  of 
100,000  children,  and  not  in  the  smallest  degree  destroy  or  damage  the  system, 
but  rather  enlarge  its  influence  and  extend  its  great  benefits  through  a  much 
wider  sphere.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  /.  F.  Maguire,  M.  P.  for  Dungarvan,  said,  a  priceless  blessing  had  been 
conferred  upon  Ireland  by  the  education  of  the  vast  body  of  its  humbler  classes 
(hear,  hear),  and  it  was  just  because  he  was  impressed  v^ith  that  conviction  that 
he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  House  certain  matters  showing 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  national  system  which  filled  him  with  alarm. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  national  system,  but  he  was  afraid  a  spirit  of  discontent 
was  growing  up  in  the  country  with  respect  to  its  management,  which,  if  not 
checked  by  a  return  to  a  more  wholesome  policy,  would  result  in  the  very  worst 
consequences.  The  principle  on  which  the  system  of  national  education  was 
based  was  that  of  combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction  ;  and  the 
rule  which  was  established  to  carry  out  that  principle  was,  that  in  the  schools  no 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  to  children  of  one  persuasion  by  a  minister 
of  another.  Unfortunately,  at  the  instance  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  the  Catholic  children,  this  rule  had  been  greatly  relaxed.  From 
1832  to  1847  the  arrangement  was,  that  religious  instruction  was  given  on  different 
days,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  teacher  to  put  out  of  the  schools  all  children 
of  a  faith  different  from  that  which  was  being  taught.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Board,  acting  under  pressure,  adopted  the  miserable  rule  that,  v^hen  religious 
instruction  was  about  to  be  given,  a  time  board  should  be  turned,  the  master 
should  proclaim  that  such  instruction  was  about  to  commence,  and  that  all  chil- 
dren whose  parents  differed  from  the  religion  to  be  taught  should  be  allowed  to 
go  away.  This  rule,  however,  only  applied  to  teaching  by  the  master,  and  did 
not  at  all  prevent  religious  instruction  being  given  by  other  persons.  Great  and 
serious  fears  were  now  entertained  that  insidious  and  persistent  attempts  were 
now  being  made  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  Nor 
were  these  fears  without  foundation.    How,  too,  was  the  National  Board  consti« 
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tjited?    Of  the  620,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Board,  no  fewer  than  640,000 
rere  Catholic,  and  only  80,000  Presbyterian  and  Protestant.    Yet  of  14  commis- 
sioners only  five,  or,  at  furthest,  six  were  Catholics,  and  of  these  no  more  than 
one— Mr.  O'Ferrall— was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board* 
The  work  was  mainly  done  by  Mr.  Cross,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the 
resident  commissioner,  both  of  whom  were  Protestants.    The  heads  of  almost 
every  department  were  Protestant.    The  Central  Board  was  controlled  by  an 
Ulster  Presbyterian  since  1855,  before  which  a  Catholic  had  been  in  office.  The 
training  department  up  to  1855  was  under  two  professors— one  Catholic  and  the 
other  Protestant ;  but  it  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sullivan.  The 
agricultural  department  was  under  a  Protestant.    Of  the  15  organizers  appointed 
in  1856,  nine  were  from  Ulster,  and  only  six  from  the  remainder  of  Ireland. 
Such  had  been  the  discontent  excited  by  the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Board  were  at  present  carried  on  that  in  one  town,  Kilkenny,  £3,000  was  raised 
in  three  hours  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  order  to  preserve 
Catholic  children  from  being  perverted  by  the  abuses  of  the  present  system.  He 
would  only  in  conclusion  say  one  word  on  behaif  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools, 
who  were  the  hardest  worked  and  the  worst  paid  body  of  the  community. 
Whiie  a  common  laborer  in  this  metropolis  received  £1  a  week  for  his  labor,  the 
teachers  in  Ireland  only  received  on  an  average  £23  per  annum.    A  remonstrance 
upon  that  subject  had  been  addressed  to  the  Board,  but  the  inspectors  who  made 
it  were  snubbed  and  charged  with  contumelious  conduct.    He  charged  the  Board 
with  attempting  to  deceive  Parliament;  for  in  1855  Mr.  Kinahan,  the  head 
inspector  of  Ulster,  reported  to  the  Board  that  a  number  of  Catholic  children  were 
receiving  Protestant  instruction,  whereupon  the  Board  omitted  that  paragraph 
and  presented  a  fraudulent  report  to  Parliament.    Since  then  Mr.  Kinahan  had 
been  removed  from  Ulster,  and  sent  to  a  Catholic  district.    He  (Mr.  Maguire) 
was  not  an  enemy  of  the  Board  or  the  national  system ;  but  he  was  an  enemy  of 
the  abuses  of  that  system.    (Hear.)    He  hoped  the  House  would  guard  itself 
against  opening  the  door  more  widely  to  proselytism,  and  he  hoped  the  Irish 
Government  would  before  next  year  consider  the  necessity  of  making  some  fair 
concession  to  the  alarmed  feelings  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  grant  them  by 
an  improved  constitution  of  the  Board  some  security  against  the  violation  of  the 
principles  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter  and  the  resolutions  of  the  House.  (Hear^ 
hear.) 

Mr.  R.  Deasy,  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Cork,  had  listened  to  the  discussion 
with  regret,  as  he  believed  it  was  not  calculated  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  inconvenient  to  be  called  upon  in  an  incidental  manner  to  discuss 
the  whole  question  of  the  national  school  system  in  Ireland.  He  confessed  that 
he  entertained  considerable  fears  lest  the  continuance  of  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland  should  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  and,  as  it  had  been  attacked 
on  both  sides,  he  trusted  the  House  would  allow  him  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  the  question  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  said  that  due  regard  had  not  been  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the 
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clergy  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland.    For  that  clergy  he  entertained  theJ 
sincerest  respect,  and  no  one  would  go  further  than  himself  to  meet  their  consci- 
entious scruples  ;  but  the  objection  to  the  system  of  that  society  was  that  it  was 
a  system — a  mixed  system — instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  inducing  Roman 
Catholic  children  to  attend  the  schools  to  receive  instruction  tending  towards  the 
Protestant  religion.    It  was  an  essential  principle  that  the  children  attending 
those  schools  should  be  compelled  not  only  to  attend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
but  to  receive  Scriptural  instruction  from  Protestant  instructors.    An  attempt  was 
made,  when  Lord  Derby  came  into  office  in  1852,  to  reconcile  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society's  system  with  the  national  system,  but  it  was  found  impossible  ;f 
and  it  was  clear  that  such  a  reconciliation  could  not  take  place,  as  the  national 
system  respected  parental  rights,  and  the  system  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
was  one  of  compulsory  education.    He  must  tell  the  hon.  gentlennan  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  existing  system,  which  the  hon.  member  sought,  could  not  stop 
at  the  point  desired  by  him.    The  House  could  not  make  a  relaxation  on  one 
side  without  being  prepared  to  make  an  equivalent  relaxation  on  the  other ;  and' 
in  that  case  he  feared  that  they  would  have  discussions  raised  of  not  a  very 
pleasant  character  in  reference  to  the  application  of  national  funds  for  exclusive 
Roman  Catholic  education.    Unless  he  could  see  a  prospect  of  some  better  system; 
being  substituted  for  the  national  system,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  was  of  great 
service,  he  was  not  prepared  to  part  with  it.    (Hear,  hear.)    When  the  hon» 
member  for  Dungarvan  complained,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Board  of  National 
Education  was  too  unfavorable  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  when  the  Board  wasi 
attacked,  on  the  other  hand,  as  being  too  unfavorable  to  Protestants,  he  thought- 
that  those  opposite  accusations  afforded  some  evidence  that  the  Boarti  had  pur- 
sued a  medium  course.    (Hear.)    He  had  not  heard  sufficient  reasons  to  induce* 
him  to  join  with  the  hon.  member  for  Dungarvan.    The  name  of  a  lady  who  wasi 
charged  with  having  endeavored  to  proselytize  Roman  Catholic  children  hadi 
been  mentioned  ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  inspector,  given  in  the| 
appendix,  that  she  had  never  read  to  the  children  any  books  of  the  slightest  secta-( 
rian  tendency,  and  she  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  them^ 
selves  of  any  attempt  at  proselytism.    Surely  a  Board  which  had  worked  welll 
for  20  or  30  years,  ought  not  to  be  abolished  because  its  members  had  not  cor-| 
rected  as  promptly  as  they  might  have  done  some  errors  which  had  been  brought) 
to  their  notice.    He  admitted  that  there  were  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the) 
Board,  and  he  thought  that  as  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  commissioners  didj 
not  attend  the  meetings,  they  ought  to  be  replaced  by  others  who  would  discharge! 
the  duties  of  the  office.    The  hon.  member  for  Dungarvan  had  charged  his  friend) 
the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  resident  commissioner,  with  havingj 
presented  a  fraudulent  report  to  that  House.    [Mr.  Maguire.— "  No ;  the  Board. "]j 
The  hon.  member  certainly  charged  Mr.  Macdonnell  with  having  erased  from.  a| 
document  presented  to  that  House  a  passage  which  it  had  originally  contained,| 
That  was  a  most  serious  charge,  and  ought  to  be  substantiated.    He  did  not^ 
know  any  one  to  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  under  greater  obli- 
gation than  Mr.  Macdonnell  (hear,  hear),  and  he  thought  it  was  most  unjust  that! 
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ijhe  Roman  Cathoiic  body  should  now  turn  round  upon  him  and  say  that  no  con- 
fidence could  be  reposed  in  him  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  [Mr.  Maguire. — 
I  did  not  say  so."]  He  (Mr.  Serjeant  Deasy)  had  known  Mr.  Macdonnell  long 
and  intimately,  and  he  believed  he  had  administered  the  system  justly  and  im- 
partially, with  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  education  fairly  and  liberally,  and 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  just  rights  of  conscience  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Lefroy^  M.  P.,  believed  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  constitution, 
system,  and  working  of  the  National  Board  which  required  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  (hear,  hear),  and  he  would  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  New^port  He  desired  that  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  National  Board  should  be  so  far  liberalized  that  schools  in  which  the  Bible 
was  taught  should  derive  the  same  benefit  from  the  grant  as  those  from  which 
the  Bible  was  excluded,  and  that  the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland 
should  be  in  some  measure  assimilated  to  the  national  system  of  England.  To 
enable  the  House  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  he  might  state 
that  the  Kildare-street  Society,  whose  rule  wan  that  every  child  attending  its 
schools  should  read  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment,  was  the  first  society  in 
Ireland  supported  by  a  public  grant.  That  system  had  been  described  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  as  a  system  of  "  poison," — a  very  harsh  and  offensive 
expression.  When  that  society  was  dissolved  it  had  1,600  schools,  containing 
136,01)0  children,  of  whom  one-half  were  Roman  Catholics.  Two  other  systems 
of  education  were  then  established — the  National  Board  and  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society.  By  the  original  constitution  of  the  National  Board  although  the 
Scriptures  were  only  read  in  the  schools  at  certain  times,  of  which  due  notice 
ivas  given,  Scripture  lessons  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  instruction.  That  sys- 
tem had,  however,  been  gradually  changed,  until  every  vestige  of  religious  edu- 
cation had  ceased  to  exist.  The  Church  Education  Society,  which  was  established 
at  the  same  time,  possessed  an  income  from  voluntary  confe-ibutions  of  £40,000 
a-year,  and  had  under  its  care  upwards  of  1,700  schools,  containing  80,000  chil- 
dren, of  whom  only  15,000  were  Roman  Catholics.  He  thought,  therefore,  they 
had  a  fair  claim  on  a  portion  of  the  national  grant  for  the  assistance  of  these 
schools.  Two  objections  were  raised  to  this  proposal.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a 
means  of  indulging  the  contumacy  and  obduracy  of  the  Irish  clergy  ;  but  surely 
these  were  hard  terms  to  apply  to  a  body  of  men  who  had  made  such  sacrifices 
and  stood  in  a  position  so  peculiar  on  this  question.  (Hear,  hear.^  By  his 
ordination  vows  a  clergyman  was  bound  to  teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
children  committed  to  his  charge ;  yet  if  he  asked  the  Board  to  help  his  school, 
the  question  put  was,  "  Do  you  teach  the  Scriptures  answered  by  "  Yes,  my 
ordination  vows  oblige  me  to  do  so ;"  whereupon  this  reply  would  be  given, 
"  Then  you  shall  have  no  assistance."  That  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Lefroy)  a 
case  of  great  injustice — an  injustice  which  the  English  would  surely  not  allow  to 
continue.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  merely  asked  that  in  every  school  where  the  Bible 
was  taught,  the  National  Board  should,  without  asking  any  question,  allow  a 
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portion  of  the  grant.  But  the  second  objection  to  such  a  proposal  was,  that  it 
would  interfere  with  a  system  which  was  working  well  and  was  giving  general 
satisfaction.  Now,  had  not  the  hon.  member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr,  Maguire) 
shown  that  the  system  was  not  giving  general  satisfaction }  (Hear.)  Many 
other  authorities  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  The  titular  Bishop  of 
Cashel  said  the  reports  of  the  50  school  inspectors  were  so  unfavorable  to  the 
management  of  the  schools  that  the  Board  would  not  allow  them  to  be  published. 
The  other  day  he  had  quoted  the  evidence  of  a  Scotch  minister  to  prove  the  com- 
plete and  entire  failure  of  the  system  in  Ireland  ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  another 
gentleman,  it  appeared  that  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Boar4 
excluded  the  great  body  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  prevented  not  less  tharl 
100,000  children  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  national  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  church  educational  system  was  working  satisfactorily,  and,  on  a  recent 
visit,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  had  expressed  himself  as  extremely  gratified  by  the 
conduct  and  appearance  of  the  children,  their  examination,  and  the  ability  dis- 
played by  the  teachers.  The  Irish  Review  declares  that  an  expansion  was 
required  to  turn  the  national  system  from  a  curse  into  a  blessing,  and  he  hoped 
Parliament  would  take  heed  lest,  by  carrying  this  system  too  far,  they  should 
disseminate  national  infidelity  instead  of  national  education. 

Mr.  Labouchere^  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  said  he  had  long 
been  connected  with  Ireland  by  the  ties  of  office,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  desirous  of  maintaining  and  fostering  that  system  of  national  education 
which  he  firmly  believed  had  conferred  inestimable  blessings  upon  the  people  of 
that  country.  There  were  at  the  present  moment  no  less  than  600,000  children 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  that  system  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  as  sound  and 
good  a  one  as  that  under  the  operation  of  which  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country 
were  educated.  In  speaking  of  it  thus,  his  observations  must  be  regarded  as 
applying  to  it  not  only  as  a  scheme  of  secular  but  of  religious  education,  and  he 
confessed  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  it  said  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House,  that  there  was  some  danger  of  its  tending  to  intro- 
duce principles  of  infidelity  into  Ireland.  For  his  own  parfc,  he  entertained  no 
such  apprehension.  Infidelity  was  a  weed  which  could  not  grow  upon  Irish  soilj; 
but  be  that  as  it  might,  the  House  of  Commons  must  not  halt  between  two  dis- 
tinct systems  of  education  for  Ireland.  They  must  either  maintain  the  existing 
mixed  system  in  all  its  essential  features,  or  adopt  the  separate  system  which 
prevailed  in  England,  and  for  his  own  part  he  believed  the  former  was  that 
which  was  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Irish  people.  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  bore  testimony  to  the  unwearied  industry  and  high  intellect 
which  Mr.  Macdonnell,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Educational  Department 
in  Ireland,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Walpole,  present  Secretary  of  State  for  trie  Home  Department,  said,  that 
if  he  had  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  application  of 
the  vote  for  which  the  Government  asked,  for  providing  national  education  for 


Ireland,  he  should  have  arisen  immediately  after  the  vote  was  proposed  and  have 
Stated  that  doubt ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  consistently  with  the 
opinions  which  he  had  often  expressed,  he  never  would  do  anything  to  destroy 
or  disturb  the  principles  of  the  national  system  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.)  At 
the  same  time,  in  the  development  of  that  system  he  thought  that  they  ought  not, 
if  possible,  to  exclude  any  portion  of  the  people  from  participating  in  the  grant, 
which  was  raised  from  the  public  taxation  of  the  country.  (Hear.)  When  he 
had  himself  made  a  proposition  on  this  subject  to  the  House,  it  was  couched  in 
language  almost  identical  with  that  which  the  learned  sergeant  had  used  that 
evening.  His  proposition  was  that  the  system  should  be  so  modified  as  to 
extend  a  portion  of  the  grant  to  non- vested  schools,  and  he  qualified  the  propo- 
sition by  two  distinct  provisos,  one  of  which  was  that  the  parental  authority 
should  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  teaching  given  in  those  schools.  That  was 
still  his  wish,  and  he  assured  the  committee  that  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  a 
scheme  by  which  those  who  did  not  now  participate  in  the  grant  should  be  able 
to  do  so  for  the  future,  he  would  never  propose  any  modification  which  should 
interfere  either  with  the  rights  of  conscience  or  of  parental  control.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  H.  Herbert.  M.  P.  for  Kerry,  agreed  with  the  Home  Secretary,  that  if  it 
were  desired  to  raise  this  question,  a  distinct  motion  ought  to  be  brought  forward. 
The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  however,  if  i 
were  understood  that  no  modification  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  present  system 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament  being  first  obtained.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  hon. 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  had  called  on  the  committee  to  refuse  its 
sanction  to  a  system  which  excluded  the  Scriptures  from  these  bodies,  but  there 
could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  were  not  allowed 
to  be  read  by  the  scholars.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any 
gentleman  in  Ireland  establishing  a  Scripture  school ;  all  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  was  compelling  children  to  attend  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  whose 
parents  made  any  objection.  The  rules  of  the  society  were  so  framed  as  to 
require  separate  hours  to  be  set  aside  for  religious  instruction  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  any  children  whose  parents  objected  to  their  remaining  at  such 
a  time  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  retire.  Moreover,  the  rules  required  that  these 
hours  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  child  should  be  excluded  from  the  general 
advantages  of  the  school.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  the  English  public 
should  understand  this,  for  it  was  owing  to  wrong  information  on  this  matter 
that  so  many  petitions  had  been  presented.  The  fact  that  600,000  children  were 
educated  in  these  schools  was  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charge  made  against 
them  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin  University  that  they  were  a  failure.  Though 
he  had  at  one  time  been  rather  opposed  to  the  system,  extended  experience  had 
convinced  him  that  it  had  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Whiteside,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  said,  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had  stated  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  system  without  its  being  fully  and  fairly  discussed  in  Parliament,  but 
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he  did  not  wish  any  one  to  believe  that  his  right  hon.  friend  had  stated  what  was 
the  objection  of  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  church.  If  any  one  went  to  the 
parish  church  of  Enniskillen,  he  would  see  on  the  walls  some  quotations  from 
Scripture,  and  he  would  find  that  every  morning  when  the  school  assembled,  a 
portion  of  Scripture  was  read.  That  was  the  principle  of  every  church  school  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  supplementary  to  those  that  the  national  schools  were  origi- 
nally established.  If  99  Protestant  children  attended  an  old  parish  church  school 
and  only  one  Roman  Catholic  child,  though  it  was  known  to  all  mankind  that  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament  was  read  every  morning,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  that  one  child,  by  the  direction  of  others,  to  forbid  the  reading  of  thei 
Scriptures,  and  to  change  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the  school  for  25  years. 
("No.")  That  was  the  practical  result,  and  in  that  way  the  religious  books 
which  had  been  referred  to  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  excluded 
in  schools  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Board.  Mr.  Cross,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  asked  this  pertinent  question : — "  Were  those  books  used  by  the 
patrons,  and  were  they  understood  as  capable  of  being  used  when  the  palrons 
put  the  schools  under  the  Board?"  Mr.  Cross  answered  "Yes."  He  was  then 
asked,  "  Was  it  just  to  withdraw  them  at  the  bidding  of  a  child,  contrary  to  the 
understanding  with  the  patrons  ?"    Mr.  Cross  said  :  — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  patrons  have 
put  the  schools,  whether  vested  or  not  vested,  under  the  Board,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  Scripture  lessons,  sacred  poetry,  and  lessons  on  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  were  used  in  schools  ;  the  patrons  might  very  naturally  and  justly 
consider  that,  by  the  withdrawal  of  such  books  or  any  one  of  them,  their  compact 
with  the  Board  was  broken."  ^ 

There  was  a  fair  case  to  submit  to  Parliament,  and  while  the  church  of  the. 
Reformation  existed  in  Ireland  they  would  claim  the  right  of  reading  in  theii 
schools  each  day  a  portion  of  that  book  on  which  their  belief  rested.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Lefroy  said  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  misrepresentation  in  saying  that 
the  Scriptures  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  in  schools. 

Mr.  RorsmaUj  late  Secretary  for  Ireland,  said  that,  so  far  from  the  Scriptureg 
being  excluded,  his  right  hon»  friend  had  been  at  pains  to  show  that  the  patrons 
and  friends  of  these  schools  might  insist  upon  the  Scriptures  being  taught  in  them. 
It  was  true  that  in  the  church  schools  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  invariably 
read.  The  children  might  get  very  good  secular  instruction  in  these  schools, 
but  when  the  religious  instruction  commenced,  the  children  had  not  the  right  Id 
go  away.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  was  the  whole  question  raised  between  the 
National  Board  and  the  Church  Education  Society.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Government  would  assent  to  no  modifications  of  the  present  system  which 
would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience  and  parental  authority.  But  then, 
in  that  case,  they  would  make  concession  to  the  Church  Education  Society, 
because  they  professed  to  bow  to  obligations  higher  than  the  rights  of  conscience 
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and  parental  authority,  and  they  made  it  a  condition  that  a  child  who  accepted 
their  secular  instruction  should  also  accept  their  religious  instruction.  The 
question  was,  whether  Parliament  would  impose  a  compulsory  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  upon  children  whose  parents  objected  to  it.  Some  misapprehensions 
on  the  subject  at  issue  had  been  widely  circulated  and  generally  credited,  but 
he  hoped  it  would  be  understood  that,  so  far  from  an  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures 
being  made  a  condition,  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  encourage  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  in  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  at  reasonable  hours,  the  only 
limitation  being  the  15th  rule,  which  declared  that  patrons,  managers,  and  teach- 
ers should  not  induce  children  to  attend  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  their  parents.  A  great  experiment  had  been  tried  in  Ireland  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  and  that  it  had  succeeded  was  evinced  from  the 
fact  that  out  of  a  population  of  6,000,000  not  less  than  600,000  children  were 
attending  the  national  schools,  being  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  It 
was  impossible  to  have  a  more  general  system,  and,  although  the  national  system 
of  education  in  Ireland  had  been  opposed  by  the  extremes  of  both  parties,  he 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  great  middle  and 
moderate  party,  and  uphold  a  system  which  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hostility 
only  of  persons  of  extreme  views.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  C,  FortescuBy  M.  P.  for  Louth,  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  House  was  to 
be  consulted  before  any  change  was  made  in  the  present  system,  as  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  no  dangerous  change  would  ever  be  made.  The  real  grievance  of 
such  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  as  were  hostile  to  the 
national  system  of  education  was  that  they  could  not  compel  all  the  children  who 
attended  national  schools  to  receive  Protestant  instruction.  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland — the  followers  of  John  Knox-  were 
less  ardent  advocates  of  the  Bible  than  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
And  yet  the  Presbyterians  were  not  opposed  to  the  national  system.  Why  ? 
Because  they  were  not  actuated  by  the  same  desire  as  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  to  proselytize  Roman  Catholic  children.  A  destruction  of 
the  national  system  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  destruction  of  the  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  Ireland  ;  and,  reversing  the  words  of  the  hon.  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  he  would  say  that  if  they  interfered  with  that 
system  in  the  manner  suggested  by  its  enemies,  they  would  turn  a  blessing  into 
a  curse. 

Mr.  Grogan,  M.  P.  for  Dublin,  said  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Fortescue) 
had  failed  to  answer  the  argument  put  by  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.  In 
England  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  a  great  minority,  and  yet  they  received 
separate  grants  for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Why  were  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  to  be  deprived  of  a  similar  advantage  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  national 
system,  after  a  trial  of  25  years,  had  been  condemned  by  parties  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  (No,  no  !)  Protestant  members  had  complained  that  it  deprived 
Protestants  of  the  advantage  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Dungarvan  had  attacked  the  National  Board  quite  as  severely  as  any  of  the 
opponents  of  the  national  system. 
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Appendix  B. 

THE  STATE  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


DISCUSSION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMON'S,  IIth  FEBRUARY,  1858. 

In  opening  the  debate,  Sir  /.  Pakington  stated  that  he  intended  to  move  an 
Address  to  the  Queen  for  the  issue  of  a  commission  "  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  popular  education  in  England,  whether  the  present  system  worked 
efficiently,"  and  to  "  report  what  changes  are  necessary,  if  any,  to  extend  sound  and 
cheap  elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people."  In  making  this  state- 
ment. Sir  J.  Pakington  drew  a  sad  picture  of  the  ignorance  prevalent  among  Eng- 
land's population.  Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  evidence  of  this  were  remarkable. 
The  chaplain  of  the  gaol  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  reported  that  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  of  that  place,  not  all  criminals,  were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
world's  Redeemer ;  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  did  not  know  the  name  of 
England's  present  sovereign.  The  result  of  all  his  inquiries  had  convinced  the 
speaker,  "  first,  that  there  were  large  masses  in  this  country  in  a  state  of  general 
ignorance,  which  was  deeply  to  be  lamented  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country,  whether  rural  districts  or  towns,  there  were  either  no  schools 
at  all,  or  schooles  so  ineffectual  and  so  inefficient  as  to  be  totally  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  of  national  education. 

By  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Privy  ('ouncil  Committee  on 
Education  it  appears  that  the  per  cenlage  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  attend- 
ing school  in  England,  which  in  1850  was  37  and  a  fraction,  in  1857  had  fallen  to  27 
and  a  fraction,  a  decrease  occuring  every  year,  except  in  1852.  A  school  atlas 
recently  officially  prepared,  contains  a  diagram  showing  the  estimated  per-centage  of 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  attending  school  in  seventeen  differ- 
ent countries,  and  England  stands  tenth  upon  the  list.  The  per-centage  in  Saxony 
was  within  a  fraction  of  100  ;  in  New  England,  95  ;  in  Holland,  92.  Next  came 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Belgium,  Austria,  Scotland 
and  England,  with  per-centage  of  only  45.  These  were  facts,  continued  Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington, which  justified  him  in  asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  our  backward- 
ness, and  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied.  As  reprensentatives  of  the  people 
they  were  bound  to  address  themselves  to  a  state  of  things  so  little  creditable  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  endeavour  to  raise  her  in  this  respect,  not  merely  to  a  par  with  other 
countries,  but  with  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Scotland  stood  far  above 
England  in  this  respect.  He  recollected  the  noble  lord  the  member  of  London  stat- 
ing in  a  former  debate  that  a  Scotch  clergyman  had  told  him  that  there  was  not  a 
child  in  his  parish  seven  years  old  who  could  not  read.  In  Canada  there  was  an 
admirable  system  of  education  in  existence^  and  the  Australian  colonies  were  most 
anxiously  endeavouring  to  establish  a  sound  system  which  should  reach  all  parts  of 
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the  population.  He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  think  that  Parliament  took  less  inte- 
rest in  this  question  than  any  other  part  of  the  community.  Out  of  doors  the  pro- 
moters of  education,  though  not  noisy  agitators,  were  a  numerous  and  zealous  body, 
and  the  subject  excited  great  interest  among  extensive  and  important  classes  of 
the  community.  In  proof  of  this  he  might  refer  to  the  conference  which  was 
held  in  London  last  summer,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
That  conference  was  held  specially  to  consider  the  early  age  at  which  children  left 
school,  and  the  remedies  that  were  to  be  devised.  For  three  days,  during  which  that 
conference  lasted,  he  never  saw  a  greater  display  of  interest  than  was  evinced  by  the 
intelligent  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  attended  it.  As  another  proof  of 
the  large  and  extended  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  matter,  he  might  refer  to  the 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  for  the  establishment  of  an  association  for  the 
advancement  of  social  science.  He  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  a  very  long 
time  had  clasped  since  an  extensive  enquiry  of  that  nature  had  been  made.  In  1818 
Lord  Brougham,  whose  zealous  services  in  this  cause  they  all  honoured  (cheers),  and 
none  more  heartily  than  himself,  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  a  commission  on  the  subject.  The  next  inquiry  was  in  1834-5 
and  that  was  followed  by  another  inquiry  in  1838,  on  the  motion  of  thehon,  member 
for  Shrewsbury.  But  that  last  inquiry  was  of  a  very  limited  character,  as  it  related 
merely  to  the  state  of  education  among  the  labouring  classes  of  our  large  towns.  It 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  in  the  year  1830,  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  in 
which  his  noble  friend  the  member  for  London  had  so  large  a  share.  That  was  20 
years  ago.  Since  then  there  had  been  no  inquiry,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
was  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill,  and  which 
was  limited  to  the  state  of  education  among  the  laboring  classes  in  those  towns. 
(Lord  Stanley  seconded  the  motion.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  it  had  been  assumed  that 
education  in  this  country  was  in  a  very  progressive  and  satisfactory  state.  In 
that  opinion  he  could  not  agree.  (Cheers.)  The  facts  were,  indeed,  very 
strong  the  other  way.  It  was  said  that  one  child  in  nine  was  being  educated, 
while  40  years  ago  the  proportion  was  1  in  17.  But  in  this  calculation  the 
growth  of  the  population  and  the  proportion  of  the  educated  to  the  non-edu- 
cated of  the  school  age  were  entirely  left  out.  The  question  was  how  many  persons 
there  were  of  the  school  age,  how  many  were  receiving  education,  and  how  many 
were  uneducated.  He  found,  upon  examination  of  the  latest  statistical  returns, 
that  there  was  a  larger  number  of  children  of  the  school  age  who  were  neither  at 
school  nor  at  work,  than  in  any  previous  returns.  (Hear.)  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  secular  system  precluded  the  religious  training  of  the  pupils,  but  the  chal- 
lenged any  hon.  member  to  name  any  secular  school  of  which  this  assertion  could 
truly  be  made.  The  present  educational  machinery  was  a  mongrel  system  of  state 
interference  and  voluntary  subscription.  They  were  told  they  must  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  but  he  thought  that  the  friends  of  education  had  shown  considerable  patience. 
In  the  colony  of  Canada  schools  of  recent  establishment  had  been  scattered  over  the 
country^  in  which  the  use  of  Scripture  was  voluntary,  and  it  was  now  the  boast  of  the 
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Canadians  that  education  in  that  country  was  more  extensive  than  in  some  of  the 
American  States  that  were  foremost  in  the  possession  of  a  system  of  education. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  of  no  one  to  whom  the  friends  of  education  were  more  in- 
debted than  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  who  had  brought  this 
subject  forward  to-night— (cheers)— whose  Bill,  introduced  some  time  ago,  was 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  ever  produced,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
attendance  at  various  societies,  with  the  view  of  enlightening  the  public  on  this  sub- 
ject. (Cheers.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  this  commission  not  to  re- 
commend his  own  theories  or  to  endorse  his  own  opinions,  but  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  with  calmness,  to  say  what  was  being  done,  what  was  wanting,  and 
what  means  would  be  best  adapted  to  supply  those  wants.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Adderly  thought  they  asked  "  what  it  was  which  hindered  the  spread  of 
education  among  the  poorer  classes  ?  Why,  it  was  that  their  employers,  did  not 
appreciate  education.  If  public  money  had  been  given  to  the  employers,  to  induce 
them  to  encourage  education,  then  all  that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  desired 
would  have  followed.  If  employers  could  be  got  to  demand  educated  labourers, 
then  the  grave  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  education  would  be  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  Cowper^  Vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Education,  "  thought  the  great 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  education  appeared  to  be,  not  in  the  deficiency  of  educa- 
tional supply,  but  in  the  unwillingness  of  persons  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  he  thought 
therefore,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  habits,  the  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes,  and  into  the  causes  which  prevented  them  from  using 
to  the  full  those  advantages  which  were  provided  for  them,  M^ould  be  most  useful. 
He  would  ask  what  was  meant  by  the  prsent  system  of  education  ?  It  meant  that 
old  system  of  elementary  instruction  which  had  been  founded  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers,  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  opinions,  habits  and  feeling  of  the  English 
people,  which  had  recieved  a  vigorous  impulse  in  the  present  century  from  our  various 
religious  denominations,  and  which  had  attained  its  newest  development  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  council  instituted  by  Lord  John  Russell—a  system  based  on  the  long-estab- 
lished principle  that  an  elementary  school  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  parish  of  a  religious  congregation,  combined 
with  the  farther  principle  which  had  more  recently  gained  ground — that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  educating  those  children  in  all  that  would 
be  useful  to  them  in  ordinary  life,  and  of  teaching  them  their  duty  alike  to  God  and 
man.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  system  had  many  defects.  In  some  respects  it  was 
inferior  to  the  continental  systems.  But  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  better 
suited  to  the  English  people  than  the  German  system  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  as  well 
suited  to  the  English  people  as  the  German  system  was  to  the  German  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  At  present  the  rights  of  English  parents  were  so  scrupulously  respected  that 
they  were  allowed  not  only  to  choose  the  school  to  which  they  would  send  their  chil- 
dren, but  to  refuse,  if  they  pleased,  to  send  them  anywhere.  He  did  not  beheve 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  any  utility  in  the  commissioners  inquiring  into  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  power  given,  as  in  Germany,  to  compel  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school.    The  proposed  inquiry  was  to  be  directed  to  the 


question  whether  the  present  system  was  snfficient  for  its  object.  That  might  be 
constructed  to  mean,  whether  the  Parliamentary  grants  distributed  under  the  minutes 
of  council  had  attained  their  object.  Now  the  first  set  of  minutes  stated  that  the 
grants  were  intended  to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  education — first,  by 
improving  the  buildings  ;  second,  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  masters  ;  third,  by 
the  employment  of  pupil  teachers ;  and  fourth,  by  the  improvement  of  the  books. 
Investigation  into  those  points  could  hardly  now  be  required.  The  regulations 
under  which  the  grants  were  applied,  secured  that  for  every  shilling  given  from  the 
public  purse,  2s.  must  be  subscribed  by  voluntary  agency.  Those  who  complained 
of  the  red  tapeism  and  rigidness  with  which  the  grants  were  distributed  should 
remember  that  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  would  weaken  the  stimulus  now 
afforded  to  private  exertions,  that  the  grants  were  not  designed  to  supersede  those 
private  exertions,  but  to  supplement  and  to  encourage  them,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  The  two  great  hin- 
drances to  the  general  spread  of  education  were  the  early  age  at  which  the  children 
now  left  the  schools,  and  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance — -evils  attributable  to 
the  indifference  of  their  parents.  These  impediments  existed  not  in  this  country 
only,  but  in  France,  where,  the  attendance  not  being  compulsory,  there  were 
850,000  children  who  did  not  go  to  school  at  all,  and  a  vast  number  who  went  only 
two  or  three  days  a  week,  or  for  only  half  the  year.  So  urgent  and  permanent 
were  the  demands  for  children's  labour,  that  he  despaired  of  seeing  any  measure 
adopted  that  would  induce  the  working  classes  to  keep  their  children  at  school  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  complete  education.  Attention  ought  not  to  be  too  much  con- 
centrated on  the  primary  schools.  It  would  be  sad  to  think  that  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  must  take  place  in  those 
schools.  A  foundation  only  could  be  laid  there.  The  children  of  the  poor  would 
never  be  properly  instructed  until  the  schools  were  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
It  was  while  these  young  persons  were  earning  their  daily  bread  that  they  could 
hope  to  enable  them  to  follow  up  the  commencement  they  had  made  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  Happily,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  great  efforts  were  being 
made  to  establish  evening  schools,  and  the  Privy  Council  had  not  neglected  that 
important  subject.  They  now  gave  gratuities  to  teachers  employed  only  in  the 
evening,  and  who  did  not  adopt  education  generally  as  a  profession.  They  had 
also  been  extending  grants  for  giving  aid  to  schoolmasters  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  visiting  of  night  schools  and  other  seminaries  connected  with  mechanics'  ins- 
titutions and  similar  organizations.  There  was  not,  in  his  opinion  a  nobler  field  for 
the  exertions  of  benevolent  and  philanthropic  individuals  at  the  present  time  than 
that  in  which  they  could  render  services  as  volunteers  in  evening  schools  for  adult 
persons.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  had  in  the  metropolis  some  remarkable  instan- 
ces of  the  success  of  schools  of  that  kind,  and  in  those  schools  in  which  the  success 
had  been  greatest  it  had  depended  on  two  conditions —first,  a  careful  classification 
of  the  students,  so  that  the  young  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  old,  or  the  more 
advanced  with  the  less  advanced  ;  and,  secondly,  a  proper  selection  of  the  topics  of 
instruction  which  were  those  that  the  class  of  persons  frequenting  the  schools  were 
,the  most  desirous  of  being  instructed  in.    In  connexion  with  King's  College,  Lon- 
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don,  there  were  some  evening  schools,  and  there  the  professors  left  it  to  the  students 
to  select  the  subjects  of  instruction  for  themselves.  A  class  so  constituted  had  been 
formed,  and  it  had  answered  admirably.  The  subjects  most  in  request  among  the 
students  in  it  had  been  French,  Latin,  and  others  in  which  the  House  would  scarcely 
at  first  have  supposed  the  class  of  persons  in  attendance  v^rould  have  any  great 
desire  to  be  instructed.  The  Working  Men's  College  in  London,  had  also  met 
with  great  success.  That,  indeed  was  a  means  of  instruction  from  which  he  hoped 
great  things.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Privy  Council  had  not  neglected  another  point 
— namely,  industrial  training  both  for  boys  and  girls,  which  had  met  with  every 
encouragement.  A  complaint  which  was  frequently  made,  that  girls  in  schools 
were  not  sufficiently  taught  needlework  and  domestic  economy,  the  Privy  Council 
had  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  requiring  that  every  girl  before  becoming  a  pupil 
teacher  should  be  examined  in  those  branches.  He  (Mr.  Cowper,)  found  the 
returns  for  last  year  showed  that  while  there  was  school  accomodation  for  875,000 
children,  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  570,000.  He  believed  education 
owed  almost  all  its  force  and  support  to  the  religious  bodies,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  counlryv  The  great  bulk  of  the  owners  of  property  and  of  the  middle 
classes,  he  feared,  did  not  appreciate  education  to  the  extent  that  those  persons  did 
who  were  actively  employed  in  carrying  it  on. 

Mr.  Henley  said  he  "  had  privately  asked  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  if  he  would  consent  to  limit  his  inquiry  to  the  two  great  matters  which  most 
pressed  upon  the  House,  about  which  all  wanted  to  obtain  information,  and  to 
which  all  desired  to  apply  a  remedy.    What  were  those  two  questions  }    One  had 
been  stated  very  fairly  by  the  opposite  name  of  "  the  half-time  system."    The  lar- 
ger view  of  it  was  to  ascertain  why  children  left  school  at  so  early  an  age,  and  to 
endeavour  to  apply  the  best  remedy  to  the  evil.    He  (Mr.  Henley)  would  agree  to 
inquire  into  that,  for  it  was  a  most  important  subject,  and  one  of  great  difficulty. 
The  other  point  was  of  still  greater  consequence.    They  all  knew — take  this  town 
for  example,  with  its  vast  population — that  an  immence  number  of  children  never 
went  to  school,  and  never  went  to  work.    These  were  the  most  destitute  part  of 
the  juvenile  population,  and  they  required  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  first 
instance.    No  inquiry  had  yet  been  able  to  find  out  the  cause  of  a  fact  which  every- 
body knew  and  everybody  lamented.    The  object  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and 
also  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  was  to  get  a  rate  for  education.    It  was  due  to 
the  noble  lord,  (J.  Russell)  whose  efforts  in  the  cause  every  one  must  appreciate,  to 
say  that  in  every  one  of  his  motions  upon  the  subject,  whether  by  bill  or  resolution, 
he  had  always  adopted  the  principle  of  at  least  requiring  the  Bible  to  be  read  in 
schools.    The  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  an  earnest  man,  who  would  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  principles  and  doctrines  which  he  taught. 
If  children  lied,  and  children  did  lie  ;  if  they  stole,  and  children  would  steal ;  if 
they  were  crabbed  and  ill-natured  one  towards  another,  they  ought  to  be  told  that 
they  should  not  do  these  things,  because  the  first  two  were  against  the  commands 
of  their  God,  and  to  be  kindly,  forbearing  and  affectionate  one  to  another,  to  do 
unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  was  the  command  of  their  Saviour.  (Hear.) 
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These  were  things  which  might  occur  in  a  school  every  hour  and  every  minute,  and 
you  could  not  enforce  what  you  taught  without  putting  this  moral  teaching  on  its 
proper  foundation,  without  bringing  then  and  there  before  the  children  the  great 
truths  of  the  Bible. 

Lord  /.  Russell. — "  I  have,  however,  been  so  often  disappointed  in  expectations 
that  this  House,  and  people  generally,  would  agree  to  porposals  for  the  promotion 
of  education  that,  although  disappointed,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  opposition 
which  has  been  raised.  When  a  proposal  was  made  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  has 
always  been  active  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education,  to  inquire  into  the  chari- 
table trusts,  there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  political  opposition,  and  every  sort 
of  imputation  was  cast  upon  him  as  if  he  was  going  to  rob  those  trusts  of  their  pro- 
perty. Again,  when  in  1838, 1,  in  concert  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  proposed  the 
scheme  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  we  were  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  in 
this  House,  and  the  first  grant  was  only  carried,  after  a  long  debate,  by  a  majority 
of  two,  I  now  find  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  with  much  ability  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  discussion  founding  himself  upon  the  minutes  of  Council,  de- 
claring how  excellent  that  system  is,  and  begging  us  not  to  disturb  its  progress, 
but  to  rely  upon  its  efficacy.  It  is  a  consolation  to  those  who  make  advances  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition  to  find,  many  years  afterwards,  that  what  was  at  first 
denounced  as  perilious  and  injurious  becomes  very  soon  an  established  part  of  our 
system,  which  it  is  reckoned  the  duty  of  every  true  conservative  to  support  and 
maintain.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  the  minutes  of  1846,  when  first  promulgated, 
met  with  great  opposition  throughout  the  country,  and  petitions  in  great  numbers 
were  presented  against  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  last  change  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  in  conjunction  with  my  right  honorable  friend  the  member  for 
Oxford  University,  (Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) — viz.,  that 
which  established  capitation  grants — was  not  so  much  opposed,  but  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  carried  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  promote  generally 
the  cause  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  me  remark  as  the  foundation  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  that  some  gentlemen  have  entirely  mistaken  the  present  system. 
They  seem  to  suppose  that  the  inspectors  are  persons  who  inspect  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  has  told  you 
that  there  are  about  570,000  children  receiving  education  in  these  schools,  while 
according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  which  is  the  latest  we  have  on  the 
subject,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  general,  there  are  2,000,000  of  persons 
between  5  and  15  receiving  education  at  school.  But  besides  that,  Mr.  Mann  states 
that  there  are  about  1,000,000  who  are  at  work  and  who  do  not  go  to  school.  He 
makes  another  allowance  for  a  certain  number  of  children  who  are  out  picking 
pockets  and  theiving  in  the  streets,  and  who,  he  says,  cannot  be  expected  to  attend 
school  while  thus  engaged.  (A  laugh.)  Again,  he  reckons  a  number  who  are  nei- 
ther at  work  nor  at  school ;  making  altogether  somewhere  about  4,000,000  children, 
of  whom,  as  far  as  the  report  of  the  inspectors  are  concerned,  we  know  nothing. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  objects,  as  it  seems  to  me 
somewhat  inconsistently,  to  the  proposed  inquiry.    He  said  in  the  latter  part  of 
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his  speech  that  children  are  apt  to  lie  and  steal,  and  that  they  should  be  taught  not 
to  lie  or  steal,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  commands  of  God.  I  quite  agree  with 
him,  but  why  ?  If  that  is  to  be  taught  to  the  children  who  attend  school,  is  it  not 
to  be  taught  to  those  who  are  running  about  the  streets  and  who  do  not  go  to 
school  ?  (Hear.)  Is  it  an  advantage  or  is  it  not,  that  the  children  of  this  country 
should  receive  a  religious,  a  moral,  and  a  secular  education  ?  I  believe  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Some  gentlemen  deny  that  it  is  an  advantage.  With  regard  to  them 
there  is  an  end  of  the  question,  and  I  cannot  dispute  it.  There  are  4,000,000  or 
6,000,000  children  in  want  of  education.  The  present  system  extends  to  only 
570,000.  Why  is  it  restricted  to  that  number  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  assist  by  grants  the  means  of  those  who  were  willing  to  build  schools  and 
carry  them  on,  but  who  would  not  themselves  provide  all  the  recources  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.  The  hope  was  that  the  establishment  of  these  schools  would 
lead  by  example  to  the  establishment  of  others,  and  that  thus  the  system  might 
spread.  It  was  very  much  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  that  education  took  place  rapidly  and  generally,  or  whether 
it  was  a  slow  and  partial  process.  The  sys^^^em  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  about  18  years,  and  I  must  say  that,  though  with  those  children  who  are  under 
education  it  has  been  very  successful,  it  has  not  spread  so  rapidly  or  so  extensively 
as  could  have  been  wished.  Let  me  ask  them,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  You  are  not 
making  any  very  great  progress,  because,  I  believe,  if  any  one  will  look  at  the 
amount  and  increase  of  the  grants,  and  then  look  at  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
chidren,  he  will  find  that  at  least  the  70,000  who  have  been  added  recently  to  the 
list  of  scholars  are  receiving  grants  from  the  State  to  a  much  larger  proportionate 
amount  in  money  than  the  500,000  who  first  received  the  benefits  of  the  system. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  that  is  the  case,  I  think  it  is  deserving  of  inquiry  how  the  system 
can  be  beneficially  extended.  I  can  conceive  many  ways  in  which  it  might 
be  beneficially  extended.  For  example,  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  dissenting  denominations, 
would  be  willing  with  their  congregations  to  contribute  to  a  certain  amount,  not, 
perhaps,  complying  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  but 
yet  making  better  schools  than  now  exist.  Would  not  that  be  a  desirable  object? 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  we  have  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  education,  but 
we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  quantity,  and  if  we  find  in  certain  districts  education 
making  no  progress,  is  it  not  desirable  to  examine  whether,  by  restricted  grants 
and  less  stringent  conditions,  we  may  not  be  able  to  extend  the  present  system  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  bishop  of  the  established  church  has  told  me  that  he  thinks  much 
might  be  done,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  were  whole  districts  in  his  dio. 
cese  in  which  there  were  no  schools  of  any  value  whatever.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
heard  others  who  have  great  practical  experience  say  that  while  in  their  own 
places  there  were  schools  very  well  conducted,  that  the  grants  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  not  only  sufficient  but  were  munificent,  you  might  go  for  10  or  12 
miles  from  their  parishes  and  not  find  a  single  locality  in  whi^-h  a  valuable  school 
existed.  You  cannot  at  present  inquire  into  these  facts ;  your  inspectors  cannot 
tell  you  anything  about  them.    Is  it  not  worth  while  then  to  have  an  investigation 


which  shall  inform  you  as  to  the  actual  state  of  things  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  right 
hon.  Mr.  Henley  has  truly  said  that  in  any  plan  of  education  which  I  have  proposed 
I  have  always  insisted  upon  at  least  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  being  communicated 
to  the  children.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  misfortune  if,  in  order  to  smooth 
over  difficulties  and  put  an  end  to  jarring  among  different  sectaries,  any  system 
of  secular  education  were  established  by  which  religion  should  not  be  made  the 
foundation  of  the  instruction  to  be  imparted  in  the  school.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  can- 
not but  think  that  mere  secular  education  would  be  regarded  in  this  country  in  no 
other  light  than  as  being  adverse  to  the  Bible.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  of 
England  may,  however,  in  my  opinion,  without  adopting  any  such  scheme,  or 
indeed  any  very  general  scheme,  be  induced  to  extend  that  system  of  education 
which  is  already  in  force.  It  is  said  that  the  appointment  would  be  productive  of 
considerable  expense.  I  may,  however,  remark  that,  as  we  have  been  told  this 
evening  60O,000Z.  are  annually  spent  for  educational  purposes,  we  may  very  legiti- 
mately endeavour,  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  proposed  commission,  to  ascertain 
whether  that  sum  might  not  be  so  managed  as  to  go  further  than  it  now  does  in  the 
extension  of  education  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am,  then,  of  opinion  that 
if  this  motion  be  carried  a  very  considerable  object  will  be  effected.  It  binds  us  to 
no  particular  system  of  education,  while  it  lays  the  groundwork  of  future  improve- 
ment. We  possess  in  this  country  the  inestimable  advantage  which  the  people  enjoy 
in  being  at  liberty  to  read  at  their  schools  the  great  works  of  our  English  authors. 
They  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  liberty  suitable  to  our  constitution.  No  compul- 
sory action  could  produce  anything  like  the  advantages  which  result  from  that 
freedom,  and  I  for  one  cannot  give  my  assent  to  any  scheme  which  would  tend  to 
deprive  them  of  its  happy  influence."  (Cheers.) 

Sir  /.  Pakington,  with  the  leave  of  the  House,  then  withdrew  his  original 
motion,  and  proposed  another  in  the  following  terms  : — "  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  to  con- 
sider and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and 
cheap  elementary  instruction  in  all  classes  of  the  community." 

The  House  divided,  when  there  were — A^^es,  110 

Noes,  49 

Majority  for  the  motion,  61 
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Appendix  C. 

OrPICIAL  SCHOOL  DOCUMENTS  IN  WHICH  REFERENCE 
IS  MADE  TO  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

{Referred  to  on  page  28  of  these  Extracts. ) 
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Pamphlet :  Law  of  Separate  Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  By  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent, 1855  

Copies  of  Correspondence  between  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent and  other  persons  in  Upper  Canada,  on 

the  subject  of  Separate  Schools,  1855   

Chief  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for  1856   
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Pamphlet :  Dr.  Ryerson's  Letters  in  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
Foreign  Ecclesiastics,  against  the  Schools  and 
Municipalities  of  Upper  Canada ;  including 
the  Letters  of  Bishop  Charbonnel,  Vicar-General 
Bruyere J  and  Bishop  Pinsoneault,  1857  


Special  Report  on  the  Separate  School  Provisions 
of  the  School  Law  of  Upper  Canada,  1858. . . . 
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Appendix  D. 

THE  NOETH  BEITISH  EEYIEW  ON  THE  EAILXJRE  OE 
THE  SYSTEM  OE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 

lEELAND. 

[Note. — If  any  further  testimony  was  required  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  view  and  opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  Report,  abundant  evidences 
of  the  facts  stated  will  be  found  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Free  Church 
North  British  Review,  for  November,  1858.  This  conclusive  testimony  of  the 
Reviewer,  published  simultaneously  with  the  Report,  will  show  the  singular 
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coincidence  of  the  views  expressed  in  the  Report  with  those  of  intelligent  and 
disinterested  witnesses  on  the  spot]: — 

"In  Ireland  there  is  one  Normal  College,  in  which  are  trained  yearly  be- 
tween 300  and  400  students;  there  are  12  District  Model  Schools,  to  diffuse 
educational  enthusiasm,  and  exemplify  the  best  methods  ;  and  upwards  of  5,000 
National  Schools.  Intimately  associated  with  the  National  System,  properly  so 
called,  is  an  Agricultural  Experiment,  or  supplemental  system,  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, and,  apart  from  the  question  of  success,  carried  forward  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm.  Its  central  institution  is  the  Agricultural  College,  with  its 
surrounding  farm,  to  test  new  methods  and  exhibit  ascertained  improvements. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  37  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  '  either  in  par- 
tial or  full  operation 51  Ordinary,  and  77  Workhouse  Agricultural  Schools. 
The  promoters  of  this  experiment  have  for  their  object  not  only  directly  the 
agricultural  improvement  of  the  country,  but  indirectly  the  social  elevation  of 
the  people.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  over  the  vast  area  occupied  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  these  school  agencies,  the  best  books,  best  maps,  best 
diagrams,  models,  chemical  and  other  apparatus,  are  being  gradually  diffused ; 
and  that  thus  advantages  long  the  privilege  of  higher  class  schools,  are  now  ac- 
cessible to  the  peasant's  son ;  and,  when  we  add  to  all  this,  the  educational 
benefits  conferred  in  England  by  those  who  repudiate  State  aid,  and  in  Ireland 
by  the  Church  Education  Society,  the  general  result  is  eminently  satisfactory,  as 
representing  Educational  progress  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  Well  were  it,  if  the  outline  just  given  fully  exhibited 
our  Educational  condition,  our  difficulties  would  be  lessened,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  removed.  Beyond  the  life  and  light  we  have  noted,  there  is  a  region 
of  almost  hopeless  gloom.  There  is,  in  the  uneducated  and  uneducating  sphere, 
mass  on  mass,  sinking  and  sunken,  unmet  and  unmoved  by  all  that  philosophy 
statesmanship,  or  Christian  philanthropy  has  yet  devised  or  applied.  The  Census 
Returns,  admitting  that  they  are  only  approximately  accurate,  dissipate  the  half- 
satisfying  conclusion,  long  cherished  by  educationists,  that  the  children  not  at 
school  must  be  at  work,  acquiring  at  least  habits  of  industry,  and  reveal  to  us 
the  appalling  extent  of  our  social  and  moral  heathenism.  Hundreds  of  thousands, 
self-trained  in  streets  and  lanes,  for  future  responsibilities,  never  hearing  God's 
name  save  in  blasphemy,  and  never  knowing  the  '  day  of  blessed  rest,'  save  by 
the  tolling  of  the  Sabbath  bell,  are  growing  up  by  the  very  door  of  the  common 
school,  scorning  its  privileges,  and  refusing  to  enter,  though  coaxed  by  legislative 
grants,  books,  medals,jCertificates,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  prize  schemes. 

"  Associated  with  no  party,  having  no  theory  to  elaborate  or  enforce,  and 
feeling  no  interest  in  the  legislative  bearings  of  the  question  but  those  common 
to  all  who  long  to  see  established  a  National  System  worthy  of  their  country's 
history,  we  propose  to  deal  with  both  facts — we  propose  to  review,  as  fully  as 
space  permits,  our  leading  Educational  positions,  acknowledging  strength 
wherever  manifested,  exposing  weakness  or  failure  by  whomsoever  perpetrated 
and  sheltered,  and  offering  such  practical  suggestions  for  the  institution  of  a 
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National  System  and  the  inbringing  of  the  indifferent,  as  the  teachings  of  the 
past  sup  ly. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  strictly  Denominational  agencies,  fostered  by  the  Conri- 
mittee  of  Privy  Council,  and  of  almost  innumerable  minor  experiments,  we  have 
two  well-defined  exemplifications  of  a  professedly  National  System,  to  assist  us 
in  our  difficulties — the  Scottish  Parochial  and  the  Irish  National — the  one  from 
Reformation  times,  the  other  of  recent  origin. 

"  Apart  from  all  questions  of  educational  progress  and  utilitarianism,  and 
all  crotchets  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  court  controversies,  the  early  sympathies 
and  traditions  of  the  Scotchman  cling  through  life  to  his  parish  school.  Judg- 
ment and  sentiment  pronounce  in  its  favour.  Amid  the  apathy,  disorder,  and 
all  the  depths  of  its  darkest  days,  the  parish  schools  provided  generally  a  sub- 
stantial education  in  English  and  Classics,  for  rich  and  poor,  and  wrought  out 
important  social  and  moral  results.  On  its  benches  social  distinctions  vanished  ; 
class  met  class  in  the  fervour  of  equal  and  honourable  competition ;  and  friend- 
ships between  rich  and  poor  were  formed,  which,  ripening  in  future  years, 
genialised  the  community,  and  made  compacter  its  structure.  How  often  has 
it  happened  that  the  peasant's  son,  starting  in  life  with  his  wealthier  com- 
panions, on  the  equal  terms  simply  of  an  adequate  education,  has  rapidly  dis- 
tanced them,  and  after  rising  into  opulence  and  power,  has  given  to  those  who 
struggled  behind,  and  now  far  beneath  him,  rich  tokens  of  that  kindliness  which 
the  common  intercourse  of  the  parish  school  originated  and  fostered,  and  which 
the  iron  heel  of  the  world  had  never  trodden  out. 

"There  are  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  last  Census  Returns,  3,34&  public 
day  schools,  and  of  these  more  than  one-third  are  already  receiving  Parliamen- 
tary Grants.  Every  year  the  number  is  increasing.  The  following  analysis 
which  we  have  made  of  the  lists  furnished  in  the  Minutes  for  this  year,  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  different  religious  communions  in  Scotland  are  taking 
advantage  of  State  assistance.  The  tables  only  exhibit  that  part  of  our  denomi- 
natioual  work  which  is  connected  with  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council : 


"  Schools  receiving  Parliamentary  Grants  : 


"  Free  Church   •  

"  General  Assembly  

"  Parochial  

"  Sessional  ,  

United  Presbyterian  

"  Episcopalian  , 

"Roman  Catholic  

"Industrial,  Ragged,  &c  

"Endowed,  District,  Subscription,  &c. ... .. 

"  Academies,  Grammar,  and  Burgh  Schools 


1S61. 

346 
278 
173 
37 
2 
71 
21 
34 
107 
20 


..  380 
..  283 
197 
..  48 


•  •  * 

76 
..  29 

38 
..  123 
..  21 


1858. 


4 


« In  all 


1089 


1199 
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"  While  the  present  divided  state  of  educational  parties,  however,  is  both 
discreditable  to  us  and  discouraging,  the  eagerness  of  many  to  cast  denomina- 
tionalism  altogether  out  of  the  public  school,  is  likely  to  launch  us  on  a  sea  of 
greater  difficulty  than  the  present.  We  apprehend  danger,  and  warn  against  it. 
Christian  educationalists  in  Scotland,  perplexed,  and  perhaps  disgusted,  by 
ecclesiastical  and  political  conflicts  about  ancient  rights  and  tests,  about  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  State  interference  in  religious  education,  have  lately 
been  showing — with  a  view,  as  they  allege,  to  get  over  all  difficulties — a  decided 
disposition  to  a  compromise  with  purely  secular  educationists,  so  far  as  either 
to  confine  Bible  instruction  to  a  prescribed  corner  of  the  daily  or  even  weekly 
arrangements,  or  to  exclude  it  altogether  from  the  public  school,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  Bible  may  be  taught  before  or  after  public  school  hours ;  and 
as  they  ever  point  to  the  Irish  National  System  as  a  successful  vindication  of 
their  views,  it  becomes  us  to  examine  deliberately  the  results  of  that  fully  and 
fairly  wrought  experiment. 

"  While  the  instructive  historical  outline  of  educational  effort  in  Ireland — 
legislative,  associational,  and  individual— from  1830  to  1856,  given  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  Report  recently  issued,  indicates  not  only  the  deep  interest 
long  taken  in  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  Ireland,  but  the  difficulties 
in  its  way  arising  from  the  peculiar  political  and  religious  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  is  suggestive  of  many  important  inquiries,  we  must  limit  our  in- 
vestigation to  the  present  experiment  alone,  and  its  results.  We  can  do  this 
with  the  greater  ease,  as  its  history  is  so  distinct  and  of  such  recent  origin.  Its 
germ  lies  in  the  recommendation  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  in 
1812,  to  introduce  a  system  '  from  which  should  be  banished  even  the  suspicion 
of  proselytism,  and  which,  admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  nierfere  with  the  religious  tenets  of  any.'  The  Kildare  Place  Society  was 
intrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  National  Grants,  and  faithfully  carried  out 
the  principle  on  which  they  were  bestowed.  The  religious  instruction  was 
meagre  enough,  being  limited  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or 
comment,  but  sufficient  to  arouse  the  active  opposition  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 
Although  there  were,  according  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Government  Com- 
missioners, a  large  number  of  schools — 2,607 — under  Roman  Catholic  teachdrs, 
in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read  ;  and  although  in  no  fewer  than  4,179  adven- 
ture schools,  conducted  by  teachers  on  their  own  rsponsibility,  and  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  the  people,  the  Bible  was  read, — there  was  no  vigorous  opposi 
tion  by  the  priesthood  until  it  was  found  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
being  systematized,  and  likely  to  awaken  on  religious  questions  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  people.  This  opposition  became  so  violent  and  so  thoroughly 
organized,  that  statesmen  grappled  in  vain  with  its  power;  and  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen,  alarmed  by  the  volcanic  upheavings  of  a  nation  whose  millions 
were  in  conflict,  eagerly  sympathized  with  every  proposal  apparently  fitted  to 
pacify  the  people,  and  gave  a  ready  acquiescence,  therefore,  to  the  proposal 
which  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  Derby)  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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National  System,  which  was  advocated  as  fitted  to  foster  the  kindliness  of  a 
common  brotherhood.  The  general  value  and  plan  of  the  theory  may  be  gather- 
ered  from  the  following  sentences  in  his  well-known  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster.    Referring  to  the  mere  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  in  school,  he  says: 

I  'But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  totally  at  variance  with  this  principle,  and  that  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  by  children,  must  be 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Church  which  denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of 
unaided  private  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume  with  respect  to  articles  of 
religious  belief.'    Noticing  the  many  schemes  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 

i'  the  case,  he  adds:  '  But  it  was  soon  found  thai  these  schemes  were  impractica- 
ble ;  and,  in  1828,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  were  re- 

I  ferred  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  recommended  a 

I  system  to  be  adopted  which  should  afford,  if  possible,  a  combined  literary  and 
separate  religious  education,  and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to 
the  religious  persuasions  which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render  it  in  truth  a 
National  System  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.'  Again :  '  In  the 
success  of  this  undertaking,  much  must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
duals  composing  the  Board,  and  the  security  afforded  thereby  to  the  country^ 
that  while  the  interests  of  religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of 
Christian  pupils.'  To  carry  out  this  theory  we  have,  in  the  same  letter,  such 
practical  suggestions  as  the  following :  '  But,  as  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be 
to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much  must  depend  on 

.  the  co-operation  of  the  resident  clergy,'  he  recommends  that  '  applications  h& 
made  by,  first,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish ;  or^ 
secondly,  one  of  the  clergy  and  a  certain  number  of  parishioners  professing  the 
opposite  creed ;  or,  third,  the  parishioners  of  both  denominations  ;'  and  further^ 
that  '  for  the  proper  support  of  the  school,  they  (the  Board)  will  invariably  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  not  to  be  departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised 
upon  which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent.' 

*'  The  theory  thus  distinctly  enunciated,  and  carrying  with  its  general  aims 
and  its  details  of  practical  application  so  much  that  is  feasible  and  praiseworthy^ 
was  hailed  by  many  as  having  the  very  power  needed  to  draw  gradually,  yet 
surely,  the  conflicting  elements  of  Irish  factions  into  all  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  national  harmony, — as  a  halcyon  charm,  in  short,  which  should  soothe  into 
repose  the  surge  and  surf  of  those  political  and  religious  agitations  amid  which 
so  many  Governments  had  found  themselves  helpless.  The  statesmen  of  suc- 
cessive cabinets,  sincerely  desirous  to  promote  through  this  system  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  hoping  to  lay  in  the  common  school  the  foundations 
of  peace  from  Ireland,  to  legislate,  gave  the  full  measure  of  their  resources  to 
secure  its  complete  success.  And  what  are  now  the  issues  ?  Has  it  established 
a  united  local  patronage  for  the  support  of  schools  ?  Has  it  brought  children  of 
i  different  creeds  to  sit  on  the  same  benches,  and  compete  for  the  same  distinc- 
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tions,  even  in  purely  secular  instruction  ?  Has  it  lessened  party  animosities,  and 
made  the  schoolmaster  the  common  friend  of  all  ?  Let  results  speak.  With  the 
history  of  concessions  and  changes  we  do  not  at  present  deal  :  we  care  not  to 
show  the  concessions  made  separately  to  Presbyterian  or  Roman  Catholic; 
enouo;h  that  these  have  been  made,  and  are  working  out  distinct  results.  The 
simple  question  is  :  What  is  the  fruit  of  our  twenty-five  years'  expense  and  toil, 
and  what  light  does  this  history  shed  over  oar  difficulties  in  Scotland  ? 

''It  was  originally  required  that,  with  a  view  to  the  co-operative  local 
management  of  each  school,  joint  application  for  aid  should  be  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  different  religious  denominations.  No  marvel  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  startled  by  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Board  to  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  in  1854,  when  he  announced, 
through  a  tabular  statement,  that  out  of  4,602  schools,  only  forty-eight!  were 
under  joint  management,  asked  again,  '  Do  I  rightly  understand  the  return  which 
you  have  now  read,  as  showing  that  the  whole  number  of  schools  under  joint 
management  is  only  48  of  persons  of  different  religious  denominations  V  Nothing 
can  be  more  conclusive  of  failure.  United  management  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist :  applications  for  aid  are  almost  invariably  from  one  denomination. 

i 

"But  another  step  in  the  investigation  reveals  concessions  still  more  re- 
markable, and  completely  destroying  the  unity  of  the  system  as  National :  we 
refer  to  the  establishment  of  non-vested  schools.  Vested  schools  are  those  to 
the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contributed,  which  are  conse- 
quently vested  in  trustees,  or  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
and  in  which  provision  must  be  made  for  separate  religious  instruction.  Non- 
vested  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  to  the  building  of  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  not  permitted  to  contribute,  and  which  are  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  local  patrons  or  committees.  The  teachers  receive  salaries,  and 
the  schools  grants  of  books  ;  but  it  remains  with  the  patrons  to  decide  whether 
or  not  there  shall  be  any  religious  teaching,  and  what  it  shall  be.  The  vested 
are  obviously  the  only  schools  which  can  be  described  as  in  any  sense  National, 
and  as  even  partially  carrying  out  the  original  purposes  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Their  number  is  comparatively  small.  According  to  the  last  Report,  there  were 
only  1,116  separate  school-houses;  or,  including  distinct  schools  in  the  same 
buildings,  1,655.  The  non-vested  schools,  in  almost  every  sense  denominational, 
and  in  spirit  and  management  utterly  subversive  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
National  System,  number,  on  the  other  hand,  no  fewer  than  3,680.  So,  after  the 
pressure  and  manifold  anxieties  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  but  a  most 
fragmentary  and  discordant  National  System,  showing  little  more  than  a  thousand 
school-houses  under  the  regulative  and  permanent  control  of  the  Board  ;  while 
there  are  more  than  three  thousand,  not  at  all  contemplated  in  the  original  plan, 
and  positively  antagonistic  to  its  spirit,  which  patrons  and  committees  control 
with  absolute  independence. 
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"  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  class  of  schools  still  more  intensely  deno- 
minational in  spirit  and  practice, — Convent  and  Monastic  Schools, — taught  by- 
nuns  or  monks,  and  for  whose  public  support,  in  connection  with  a  National 
System  whose  distinguishing  aim  was  to  avoid  '  even  the  suspicion  of  prosely- 
tism,'  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  vindication.  In  these  schools,  by  a  special 
rule,  there  are  permitted,  during  the  day,  intermediate  religious  services. 
Special  legislation  also  admits  nuns  and  monks  to  be  teachers,  while  it  posi- 
tively prohibits  the  Episcopalian  curate  or  Presbyterian  minister  from  engaging 
in  precisely  the  same  work.  The  education  may  be  good — we  do  not  question  the 
effectiveness  and  devotedness  with  which  the  Sisters  of  various  orders  toil  for 
the  young—but  is  it  not  most  incongruous  to  mark  these  schools  as  National^ 
and  as  having  '  banished  from  them  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  ?'  It  is 
impossible  to  visit  them,  and  note  the  quiet  power  of  the  Sisters,  as  they  move 
gracefully  and  with  intense  earnestness  through  their  classes,  each  with  her  sus- 
pended crucifix,  peculiar  head-dress,  and  flowing  veil,  without  perceiving  that, 
although  not  a  syllable  may  directly  tamper  with  the  religious  belief  of  any 
Protestant  children  attending  for  mere  literary  or  industrial  instruction,  there  are 
shed  around  them  the  silent,  yet  most  effective,  influences  of  a  perpetual  prose- 
lytism. It  cannot  be  otherwise.  No  one  for  a  moment  doubts  it  who  has  care- 
fully examined  the  working  of  this  system.  We  do  not  object  to  the  assistance 
given  to  promote  the  literary  and  industrial  interests  of  these  schools,  but  we 
aver  that  they  are  strictly  and  unequivocally  denominational,  and  to  mark  over 
them  the  description  '  National  School '  is  a  very  mockery.  As  we  turn  from 
this  section  of  our  review,  the  qoestion  forces  itself  upon  us, — On  what  principle 
of  justice  or  honourable  policy  is  money  lavished  on  schools  like  these,  so  utterly 
subversive  of  all  the  original  purposes  of  the  National  System,  and  not  a  single 
farthing  on  Protestant  schools,  because  the  condition  is  that  through  them  the 
Bible  shall  daily  shed  its  hallowing  and  authoritative  influences? 

"  In  closely  examining  this  experiment,  we  find,  further,  that  the  spirit 
which  has  made  joint  management  impracticable  outside  the  school,  works  dis- 
astrously to  the  system,  as  aiming  at  united  education,  within.  Parents  natu- 
rally prefer  teachers  for  their  children  of  their  own  religious  persuasion.  It  is 
common  to  find  in  immediate  proximity  two  National  Schools, — the  one  under 
Roman  Catholic  patronage,  taught  by  a  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  attended 
by  Roman  Catholic  children ;  the  other  being  as  exclusively  Protestant  in  its 
character.  To  such  an  extent  do  these  very  natural  preferences  influence  the 
schools,  that,  although  there  are  some  gratifying  exceptions,  united  education  has 
become  an  utterly  hopeless  aim.  Recent  reports  give  us  no  means  of  judging 
of  the  relative  numbers  of  children  of  different  religious  persuasions  in  each 
school  at  present.  Indeed,  on  this  part  of  the  working  of  the  system  the  coun- 
try was  kept  in  the  dark,  until  Returns,  which  had  been  obstinately  refused  for 
years,  were  peremptorily  ordered  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  during  his  first  vice- 
royalty.  These  returns  exhibit  the  state  of  the  schools  for  the  half-year  ending 
March,  1852,  and  completely  dissipate,  when  closely  examined,  the  delusion 
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which  we  were  long  fain  to  cherish  as  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  advantages 
of  this  National  System.  In  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  this  system  can  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  united 
education ;  and  in  Ulster,  where  religious  parties  are  more  nearly  balanced,  we 
find  the  children  of  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  parents  sent  to  Protestant  in 
preference  to  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Throughout  all  Ireland  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  national  schools  are  to  Protestants  (Established  Church  and  Presby- 
terian), on  the  average,  as  to  6.35  to  1.  Dr.  Carlile,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was 
a  cordial  supporter  of  the  experiment,  calculated,  in  1837,  the  ratio  to  be  5  to  2.* 
If  his  calculation  be  admitted — and  there  was  no  higher  authority  at  the  time  on 
the  subject— the  difference  is  worth  noticing,  as  showing  that  the  ratio  has  be- 
come 2 1  limes  as  great  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics  as  it  was  fifteen  years 
before,  and,  consequently,  that  instead  of  nearing,  we  are  receding  from  a 
healthier  and  better  balanced  state  of  parties. 

"  The  last  annual  blue-book  enables  us  to  test  the  system  still  more  closely, 
by  the  light  of  the  teachers'  religious  persuasion.    We  have  as  the  result : 

"  873  Presbyterian  Teachers, 

399  Episcopalian     do.  j 
6,085  Roman  Catholic  do.  ( 

"  Out  of  7,383  teachers,  only  1,348  are  Protestant,  including  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Dissenters,  and  those  also  for  whom  the  Board  have  found  no 
name.  These  results  are  such  as  few  anticipated.  But  may  not  those,  after  all, 
be  generally  fair  proportions  ?  What  are  the  relative  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  in  Ireland  ?  Strange  to  say,  the  Census  Returns  for  Ireland  are 
silent  as  the  grave  on  this  subject !  Under  the  curse  of  concession,  the  Returns 
came  forth  with  no  response  to  questions  which  were  at  once  filled  up  in  Britain. 
For  the  credit  of  British  statesmanship,  and  the  interests  of  social  science,  we 
trust  such  tampering  with  National  Statistics  will  never  again  be  tolerated. 
Apart  from  this,  we  have  striking  supplementary  evidence,  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  that  the  above  numbers  do  not  at  all  adequately  re- 
present the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  We  find  that  there  are  actually  under  the 
Church  Education  Society  more  Protestant  Teachers  than  under  the  National 
Board.  The  numbers  stand  thus: — 1,348  Protestant  Teachers  under  the  Na- 
tional Board ;  1,800  Protestant  Teachers  under  the  Church  Education  Society. 
The  unexpected  fact  thus  suddenly  starts  up  before  us,  that  there  are  more  Pro- 
testant schools  supylying  primary  instruction  to  the  poor  of  Ireland  under  the 
Church  Education  Society  than  there  are  under  the  National  Board.  When  we 
find  that  out  of  2,020  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  not  90  give  this  system 
their  support ;  when  we  look  over  the  General  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society, 
and  the  smaller  District  Reports,  and,  testing  the  character  of  associations  by 
the  names  of  their  subscribers  and  supporters,  we  find  to  what  an  overwhelming 

"  *  For  a  singularly  calm  and  masterly  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  see  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 
his  Diocese,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory." 
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extent  the  intellect,  rank,  wealth,  and  moral  and  religious  power  of  Protestant 
Ireland  are  set  dead  against  the  system,  because  it  excludes  from  the  public 
school  the  Word  of  God,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  System  is 
not  National,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Education  question  are  yet  unsolved. 

"  In  examining  the  means  of  local  support  for  the  schools,  we  find  there  is 
neither  local  taxation  nor  any  scale  of  contribution.  The  rule  which  we  quoted 
at  the  outset,  *  that  the  Board  will  invariably  require,  as  a  condition  not  to  be 
departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised,'  is  a  dead  letter.  In  many  cases, 
neither  patrons,  school  committees,  nor  scholars,  pay  a  single  farthing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school ;  in  others,  a  few  shillings  are  paid  to  meet  the 
Government  salary;  and  from  nearly  3,000  schools,  the  contributions,  including 
school-fees,  donations,  and  regular  subscriptions,  are  under  £5  a-year.  The 
average  sum  raised  locally  over  all  Ireland  is  little  more  than  £5  ;  and  the  average 
salary,  from  all  sources,  for  each  teacher,  is  under  £S0  a-year.  In  these  hap- 
hazard processes  there  is  little  either  to  emulate  or  admire.  What  the  style  and 
efficiency  of  such  schools  may  be,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  In  the  Reports 
before  us,  we  find  rival  panegyrics  and  rival  depreciations.  Each  supporter  be- 
praising  or  bespattering  the  National  or  the  Church  '  schools,'  as  the  case 
may  be. 

*'In  the  practical  working  of  this  system  many  absurdities  appear,  almost 
incredible,  as  associated  with  deliberative  legislation,  and  which  few  men  of 
CDmmon  sense  will  venture  to  vindicate.  We  notice  only  one.  Suppose  a  com- 
mittee, interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  open  a  school  in  the  midst  of  a 
Protestant  district,  and  a  hundred  pupils  attend — Episcopalian,  Presbyterian, 
and  Dissenting.  The  committee  arrange,  that  while  no  catechism  nor  church 
formuiary  shall  be  taught,  the  school  shall  be  opened  with  praise,  prayer,  and  the 
reading  of  a  short  portion  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  give  to  some  of  the  classes 
the  Scripture  Extracts,  prepared  and  earnestly  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves ;  and  to  another  class  the  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry.  The 
scholars  are  receiving  a  vigorous  secular  education,  combined  with  the  privi- 
leges of  healthful,  moral,  and  religious  influences — two  Roman  Catholic  children, 
just  come  to  reside  in  the  district,  enter  the  school, — they  object  to  praise  and 
prayer,  and  henceforth  the  psalm  must  be  unsung  and  prayer  unuttered, — they 
object  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  it  must  be  instantly  shut, — the  religious 
services,  in  which  the  young  delighted,  must  cease  in  the  public  school,  and  about 
a  hundred  scholars,  at  the  bidding  of  two,  must  either  come  an  hour  earlier  to 
school  or  remain  an  hour  later, — they  object  to  the  Scripture  Extracts,  and  they 
must  at  once  be  gathered  up  from  every  little  scholar, — they  object  to  the  volume 
of  '  Sacred  Poetry,'  used  in  another  class  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  instruction, 
and  although  neither  of  the  Roman  Catholics  has  a  place  in  that  class,  or  is  called 
to  read  that  simple  and  favourite  volume,  it  too  must  be  at  once  cast  aside.  These 
two  little  lads,  objecting  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  can  not  only  send  the  Bible 
out  of  the  public  school,  and  silence  opening  praise  and  prayer,  but  can  gather  up 
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from  the  different  classes  the  Scripture  Extracts  and  the  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry, 
and  prohibit  their  public  use.  This  legislation  is  so  utterly  preposterous,  and  its 
processes  so  completely  stultifying,  that,  as  a  fact  in  this  nineteenth  century,  it  is 
almost  incredible.  i 

We  cannot  believe  that  those  who  so  strenuously  press  this  National 
System  as  a  certain  solution  for  our  difficulties  in  Scotland,  are  even  remotely 
cognizant  of  its  actual  results  in  Ireland.  It  is  well  the  experiment  has  been 
made.  The  good  men  who  took  part  in  framing  and.  launching  this  System 
'  hoped  all  things,'  and  neither  did  nor  could  foresee  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
Roman  Catholic  Educationists  with  anything  short  of  a  total  surrender  of  all  that 
is  vital  in  Bible  Christianity.  Realizing,  at  last,  the  hopelessness  of  the  experi- 
ment. Baron  Green,  Judge  Blackburn,  and  Archbishop  Whately,  have  reluctantly 
given  it  up,  and  retired  from  the  Board.  But  further  consideration  of  the  result 
is  unnecessary.  The  Earl  of  Derby  himself,  the  framer  and  advocate  of  the  system, 
admits  and  laments  its  failure.*  As  it  may  be  urged  that  these  absurdities  and  ex- 
travagancies of  concession  are  contingent  on  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country, 
we  affirm  that  the  whole  theory  is  fundamentally  and  essentially  unsound — that  it 
never  has  succeeded,  and  never  can. 

"  Apart  from  every  question  of  abstract  doctrinal  teaching  and  general  forms 
of  Christian  Churches,  it  is  impossible  to  train  the  young  to  the  habits  of  a  health- 
ful citizenship  without  the  morality  and  authority  of  the  Bible. 

"  But  there  is  another  objection,  the  force  of  which  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted. The  expediency  that  sweeps  the  Scriptures  from  the  public  school,  must 
also,  in  deference  to  Popish  prejudice,  carry  with  it  all  that  is  distinctive  in  British 
history.  In  Ireland  there  is  and  can  be  no  public  recognition  of  historical  facts 
and  men.  It  is  essentially  incompatible  with  united  education.  History  must  be 
excluded  from  the  literary,  as  the  Bible  from  the  moral,  instruction.  A  few 
meagre  facts  about  the  invasion  of  Julius  Csesar,  about  Scots,  Picts,  Saxons,  and 
the  like,  we  do  find  in  little  books  in  stray  schools,  but  nothing  more.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  Endowed  Schools  attest  this  fact.  For  our  own  part, 
w^e  hope  never  to  look  on  the  face  of  the  recreant  Scot,  who  would  blot  from  our 
school  histories  all  reference  to  the  life,  character,  and  times,  of  Patrick  Hamilton, 
George  Wishart,  Knox,  and  Melville ;  and  command  the  schoolmaster  to  be  silent 
about  Wickliffe  and  William  Tyndale,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Milton,  and 
those  lofty  names  that  fill  up  the  intervening  and  succeeding  periods,  giving  to  the 

*  "'I  admit,'  he  said,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  March  last,  'for  my  own  part,  that  I 
very  much  regret,  first  of  all,  that  the  System  of  united  education,  which  was  intended  to  be  National, 
has,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  failed  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its  promoters.  ...  I  regret  that, 
in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  schools,  support  has  been  given  to  the  arguments  of  those  opposed  to  them, 
and  that,  in  fact,  in  the  great  bulk  of  ike  schools,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  those  who  orignally  pro- 
posed the  System.,  there  not  only  is  no  religious  education  given,  but  no  facilities  even  are  given  for  separate 
religious  instruction  by  the  ministers  of  different  persuasions,  out  of  school-hours.'  Those  who  know  the 
reluctance  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  acknowledge  an  error,  will  best  understand  the  state  of  the  experi* 
meufc  now,  when  it  has  wrung  from  him  so  full  and  explicit  an  admission." 
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firmament  of  the  past  a  halo  of  unwonted  splendour.  Such  a  System,  necessarily 
involving  influences  which  wither  alike  the  piety  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
will  never,  we  trust,  be  attempted  or  tolerated  in  Scotland. 

"  Although  the  so-called  National  System  has  failed  to  work  out  United 
Education,  it  is  through  denominational  action  largely  promoting  public  instruction. 
Abrogation  is,  on  this  account,  not  desirable.  We  urge  adjustment,  not  abandon- 
ment nor  overthrow.  Let  the  present  framework,  dissociated  from  agricultural  and 
all  other  incidental  experiments,  remain  as  the  basis  of  extended  and  improved 
applications  :  let  the  varied  processes  of  inspection,  competitive  examinations,  and 
bormal  training,  be  stimulated  by  increased  liberality  in  Government  aid  and  local 
conrributions,  and  by  a  higher  standard  of  attainment, — in  the  spirit — very  much 
also  in  the  form — of  Dr.  Chalmers'  recommendation;  let  the  National  Board  re- 
jquire,  as  the  condition  of  continued  assistance,  a  prescribed  standard  of  profi- 
ciency,— but  let  the  legislation,  which  has  thrown  the  Bible  out  of  the  public 
school  be  withdrawn :  let  all  the  complicated  regulations  about  religious  in- 
struction, with  their  ambiguous  explanatory  clauses,  be  at  once  swept  off,  as 
having  proved  utterly  ineffectual  either  to  promote  united  literary  education,  or 
to  provide  separate  religious  teaching.  These  regulations  have  been  effective 
only  in  keeping  outside  the  System  nearly  all  the  2,020  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  more  Protestant  schools  than  are  within.  Matters  can  scarcely  be 
worse.    Separation  and  Sectarianism  can  never  become  more  saddening. 

It  is  with  regret  we  find  the  Commissioners  recommending,  in  their 
Report  on  Endowed  Schools,  a  separate  Board  for  Endowed  Mixed  Schools. 
We  highly  value  many  of  their  suggestions,  as  springing  from  a  liberal  spirit 
and  marked  by  great  practical  wisdom;  but  think  Mr.  Stephen,  the  dissentient 
Commissioner,  has  decidedly  the  best  of  the  argument,  when  objecting,  in  his 
Letter  to  Sir  George  Grey^  not  only  to  this  but  to  some  of  the  other  proposals. 
Every  proposal  to  dissociate  public  institutions  spread,  for  a  common  object,  over 
the  country,  and  throw  them  into  classified  groups,  necessarily  fenced  by  more 
or  less  of  exclusiveness,  tends  to  irritation  and  discontent.  Fragmentary  deli- 
beration, halting,  if  not  conflicting,  movements,  and  enfeebled  education,  must 
be  the  inevitable  results.  Efficient  schools  will  more  promote  united  education 
than  all  possible  legislative  constraints. 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  difference  between  ihe 
condition  of  England  and  Scotland,  than  the  fact  that,  while  almost  every  educa- 
ting section  in  England  has  its  vigorous  periodical,  there  is  not  in  all  Scotland 
a  single  serial  devoted  to  the  interests  of  public  education.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  University  improvement,  Scottish  Educational  thought  has  been 
stereotyped  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  and  almost  every  movement,  whether  back- 
ward or  forvi^ard— to  right  or  left — has  been  mechanical  to  some  impulse  from 
England.  This  is  a  change  in  our  history  which  our  educationists  may  well 
examine. 
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"  What  is  to  be  done  ?    The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  renewed 
efforts  to  frame  and  establish  a  National  System  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis, 
not  an  implantation  from  Ireland  or  England,  but  an  evolution  from  amid  our 
own  National  experiences,  and  adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  society. 
The  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  to  legislate  so  as  to  preserve  the  Bible  in  the 
common  school,  and  secure  the  support  of  the  'Voluntary  party.'  Solutions 
have  been  attempted  again  and  again,  so  earnest  and  liberal,  as  to  give  promise, 
though  they  failed,  of  success,  to  repeated  and  modified  trial.    In  the  resolu- 
tions agreed  to  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Society,  held  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1850,  religious  instruction  in  the  common  school  was  left  alto- 
gether to  the  haphazard  deliverances  of  School  Committees,  chosen  from  amid 
masses  of  the  community.    In  the  *  Proposal  for  a  System  of  National  Educa- 
tion,' signed  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  Dr.  Candlish,  and  others,  there  was  provision 
made  that  the  Government  Inspectors  '  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  candidates '  for  teacherships,  '  but  without  imposing  any 
test  of  conformity ;'  and,  further,  that  '  the  religious  instruction  be  given  ex- 
clusively from  the  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism.'    The  Church  was  so  far  recognized,  that  the  ministers  of  different 
denominations  might  have  liberty  of  visiting    The  proposal  was  very  unac- 
ceptable to  a  large  class,  because  it  legislated  at  all  as  to  religious  instruction  in 
the  school;  and  to  another  class,  because  it  left  to  the  decision  of  inspectors  the 
religious  character  of  the  teachers;  and,  further,  because,  if  the  teacher  proved 
incompetent  or  immoral,  there  was  no  local  management  or  control  provided. 
It  provided  for  religious  instruction,  but  swept  from  those  most  interested  in  the 
school  every  trace  of  religious  control ;  and  while  it  recognized  the  Established 
Church  and  other  Presbyterian  bodies,  as  entitled  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
schools  and  watch  over  their  efficiency,  it  denied  them  any  jurisdiction,  and 
transferred  to  the  Sheriff-court  the  functions  of  a  court  of  conscience.    For  these 
and  similar  reasons,  the  '  Proposal,'  though  closer  in  its  tone  and  arrangements 
to  the  general  wishes  of  the  people  than  the  resolutions  already  noticed,  did  not 
carry  with  it  sufficient  support. 

"But  difficulties,  dark  and  almost  overwhelmingly  saddening,  meet  us 
when  we  look  outward  and  downward  on  the  simmering  masses,  out  of  which 
our  Ragged  Schools  and  Reformatories  are  ever  filling.  Oppressive  revelations 
of  the  social  disorganization  and  disease  of  the  sinking  and  sunken,  are  spread 
before  us  in  the  calmly  written  and  invaluable  work  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Ban- 
chory, ^Punishment  and  Prevention.'^  It  exhibits  the  more  effective  methods 
yet  attempted  for  prevention  and  reformation.  But  what  avail  they  all  ?  Rag- 
ged Schools  and  Reformatories  are  but  skirting  the  borders  of  the  sinking  and 
the  sunken,  without  permanently  lessening  the  mass.  Our  manifold  appliances 
yet  scratch  the  surface,  and  gather  in  a  few  floating  particles  for  improvement. 
Were  there  no  reproducing,  nor  rapid  filling  up  of  the  empty  space,  the  whole 
mass  might  ultimately  yield  to  the  play  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  as  the 
solid  rock  moulders  into  pliability  and  fruitfulness  under  the  gentle  influences  of 
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the  air,  the  glistening  dewdrop,  and  the  silent  sunbeam.  But  such  result  is  here 
improbable.  Nor  will  a  National  System  avail.  The  most  perfectly  equipped 
network  of  National  Schools,  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  lowered  to 
encircle  the  most  sunken,  will  assuredly  not  avail.  All  experience  attests,  that 
to  raise  the  sunken,  or  to  arrest  the  sinking,  something  more  direct  and  stringent 
is  needed  ; — in  short,  that  compulsory  education  is  now  a  National  necessity. 

"  The  claims  of  the  labour-market  must  no  longer  triumph  over  the  rights 
of  children ;  covetous  employers  and  parents  must  be  no  longer  permitteil  to  lay 
the  body,  heart,  intellect,  and  spirit  of  the  helpless  young  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  Traffic,  and  to  raise  imposing  structures  out  of  the  finest  sensibilities,  while 
they  crush  hopeful  intellects  which  they  keep  for  ever  dark,  and  consciences 
which  they  too  often  touch  only  to  deaden.  Britain  has  alread}^  broken  in  upon 
the  sacredness  of  the  labour-market  by  smiting  off"  the  fetters  of  the  slave ;  and 
why  not,  by  regulative  legislation,  lighten  for  her  own  children  the  burden  of 
premature  toil?  The  difficulties  are  not  insuperable  in  the  way  of  extending  to 
all  employments  the  principle  of  the  Factory  Act,  and  of  supplying  Educational 
tests  as  the  condition  both  of  half  and  of  full  time  labour.  For  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  are  growing  up  untaught,  a  source  of  misery  to  themselves  and 
of  weakness  to  the  State,  increasing  our  taxation,  multiplying  our  reformatories, 
and  exhausting  public  benevolence,  nothing  short  of  direct  compulsion  will 
suffice.  The  educational  condition  of  our  sunken  and  sinking  population,  de- 
mands extraordinary  and  remedial  measures.  We  pity  the  imbecility  which  for 
generations  leaves  untouched  the  Pontine  Marshes  while  they  diffiise  the 
elements  of  disease  and  death ;  but  wherein  is  Britain  better,  so  long  as  she 
allows  her  moral  jungles  to  send  abroad  freely,  on  the  breeze  of  every  passing 
influence,  the  seeds  of  idleness,  vagrancy,  and  crime  ?' 
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